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SODA ASH ... CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE ... 


1UMBER SIX OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERSeIN CHEMICAL HISTORY 


—————— 
————— 
eee 


I ath | 


N 1774 Scheele, the Swedish pharmacist, while investigating the properties 

of manganese dioxide, accidentally produced chlorine. Not recognizing the 
gas as a new element, Scheele named it “dephlogisticated muriatic acid” in accord- 
ance with the “phlogiston” theory of that time. It was some years, however, 
before Scheele’s discovery found commercial application in the form of chloride 
of lime or bleaching powder, and nearly one hundred and fifty years before the 
wide usefulness of chlorine was fully realized. Ever since the advent of liquefied 
chlorine gas, early in the present century, Mathieson has been a pioneer in new 
developments connected with the production, distribution and efficient application 
of chlorine and chlorine products. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA .. . PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) . . . SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE. . 
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One of the unique distinctions gained 
by Scheele was an election to the Swed- 
ish Academy of Science, an honor 
never accorded, before or since, to a 
student of pharmacy. The greatest 
chemical discovererof hisage,Scheele’s 
accomplishments were the more strik- 
ing in contrast with their background. 
An obscure apothecary, living a soli- 
tary life in a small town on the shore 
of a Scandinavian lake, he was con- 
stantly harassed by poverty and debt 
and was at times the victim of the 
most depressing melancholy. 





BLEACHING POWDER . . . HTH AND HTH-15... 


. CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 
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A\PVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


The Reader Writes:— 


Let George Do It! 


I agree with your editorial that professional ethics and 
standards of professional training are very much the concern 
of our national chemical societies. Furthermore, I agree they 
could do nothing else so practical for their members than to 
improve the professional status of all chemists and chemical 
engineers in this way. Nevertheless, I am very doubtful that 
they will do anything about it. Somebody ought to: 
the New York Committee? 


why not 


Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. Ropert S. Hopces 
Colonel Riley Takes a Bow 
The article on Barium is outstanding among the valuable 


series you have been printing on the chemical raw materials. 


New York City. WEBSTER WAYLAND 


Sulfite Waste Liquors 


In your June issue you published an article on the manu- 
facture of yeast from sulfite waste liquor which is interesting 
to a dendro-chemist and as the builder of the yeast plant for 
the International Paper Co. in 1912, which is referred to, this 
brings up a flood of memories on this subject. Waste liquor 
has always been a problem for the chemist who is only a 
scavenger as nothing but wastes are submitted to him for dis- 
posal. Other engineers get the first chance. As early as 1910 
the Larkudden Swedish Works produced 600,000 litres of alcohol 
from sulfite wastes (see Chem, Ab. 1911) and therefore the use 
of yeast was solved in this industry before that time. 

When the yeast plant was built in 1912 it was hoped to distill 
off the alcohol after the yeast was centrifugalled out. There 
existed there then a triple effect evaporator which was intended 
to be used to concentrate the remaining sulfite for a road oil. 
It was found that the yeast tasted too strongly of sulfite waste 
to be used for bread, but by throwing it into a malt solution 
tor a little while it purged itself and the malt could be used 
for anothér culture of yeast for the next batch of sulfite. 

Several years before the Swedish work referred to above, the 
Robeson Process Co. had perfected the concentration of the 
sulfite liquor and used it first for a core binder in foundries and 
later for a road oil substitute and eventually, by replacing the 
lime by alumina, it was made into a tanning material of which 
many carloads were and are used monthly in American tanneries. 

This product is known as “spruce” extract and is regularly 
quoted with the other tanning extracts. In Germany much pitch 
has been made from 


used for 
Considerable work on sulfite wastes in Callt- 


fornia was done by F. 


sulfite waste and seems to be 
various purposes. 
E. Coombs during the war but no indus- 
trial use could be found for it there at that time. 

On page 595 of this same June issue is an account of work 
done of late in the state of Washington on the use of concen- 
trated sulfite waste, and it is stated that it has been used in 
Sweden of late as a road binder and is equal to petroleum road 
oils. It is further stated that two mills in Washington state use 
their waste for making road oils and road treatment. Hugh K. 
Moore worked a long time on utilizing the waste sulfite liquor 
from the LaTuque mills in Quebec, and he has published several 
articles on this subject. Here, the only object was to get rid of 
the nuisance and no utilization of the product was attempted 
except to use it for fuel, but multiple effect evaporators running 
up to a dozen cells were used to make the product as economical 
as possible the 


It was finally burned under boilers. From 
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above it can be seen that this is not a new problem nor is it 
probable that any really new process of treatment can easily or 
probably be devised. The Heijkenskjold process, so far as 
the American patent discloses it, is only for producing the yeast 
in a malt solution, as we have described above as being used 
in 1912, and it was also used at Mechanicsville, N. Y., by the 
W. Va. Pulp and Paper Co. during the war when quite a little 
sulfite alcohol was produced but it was not very profitable. 

No one has yet tried to utilize the yeast, the alcohol and the 
tanning extract made from the same liquor. Perhaps by utiliz- 
ing everything it might be made to pay or at least without 
much loss, 

The sanitary authorities everywhere are becoming stricter and 
when they close the plants, the elimination of the pollution of 
the streams may be pretty well stopped. Most firms do not 
want chemical progress for making money, but only to keep out 
ot jail. Every product made from sulfite waste has strong 
competition from like products made by other processes and 
from different materials, and caution must be used _ before 
plunging. 

New York City. H. O. CHuTE 
“Vogue” and “Vanity Fair’? Please Copy 

I have always regarded you as Conde Nast of the chemical 
world. For some time I have realized that CHEMICAL INDUs- 
TRIES is gotten up in a marvelous form, easily read, well illus- 
trated, with fine advertising, and I have no fear in saying that 
it is a very creditable publication approximating the point oi 
perfection, 

Consider that you have a permanent subscription until I cease 
wear shoes, and that goes also for the Gume Book, with 
every new issue. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


to 


HH.) . ROLES, 
President, Rolls Chemical Co. 


There Will Soon Be Another Election! 


I enjoyed the journal immensely but am now retired; one 


ot Roosevelt’s neglected white-collar men—only one vote. I 
cannot renew. Don’t send me any more bills. 
Melrose, Florida. A. M. MucKENFUusSS 
Progress—Not Gossip 

More general articles and news applicable 
not Who cares if J. 
We to 


gC SSip. 


to the mass and 
a few. Doe plays golf 


papers 


and wins a cup 


subscribe technical for real progress and not 


Allentown, Pa. HERMAN Propucts, INC. 


In Still Another Vein 


Those interested in patents and trade marks should subscrib« 
to the Patent Office Official Gazette. Let's have this valuabi 
space for more of your interesting feature articles, editorials, 
and news. 

Fulton, N. Y. SEALRIGHT Co., INC. 


He Might Wear Blinders 
What with the Rayon Girl and the “neat little model” 1 
spun glass I don’t know whether you are reporting chemica! 
news or women’s fashions. When “sex rears its nasty head’ 
in the pages of our best chemical journal what can a poor 
impecunious routine analyst do? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. S. H. WARNER 
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The Robinson-Patman Act 


XCITED confusion, reminis- 
cent of the frantic first weeks 
of the N. R. A. has been cre- 

ated throughout all industry by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. In the 
chemical industry because this law is 
very loosely written in terms of the 
distribution system and price struc- 
tures of the consumer goods indus- 
tries, this confusion 1s 
founded. 


WOrse, COr-= 


Does an unpaid charge for returna- 
ble containers become a ‘‘rebate’’? 
Are technical services rendered a new 
buyer of the same character as “‘spiff”’ 
paid to the department store demon- 
If a local distributor makes 
up Javelle water and sells T. S. P. to 
janitors is he a jobber, or a manufac- 


Strator? 


turer, or a retailer, or a consumer? 
Scores of such questions plague us 
all and we have brought together in 
this issue three carefully selected 
articles which set forth the past, the 
present, and the future of this impor- 
tant and difficult piece of federal leg- 
islation. 

The array of competent legal 
authority which various chemical 
trade groups have consulted agrees 
that practically every chemical sales 
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contract now in force has ceased since 
June nineteenth to be a proper legal 
instrument. 
adjustments that must be made. But 
while struggling through the details 
of the law, it will be wise to cast a 


This measures the re- 


glance at its broader implications, 
for if this law is not workable, we 
may be sure it will be followed up 
with similar legislation of the same 
intent. 

An unforeseen but important result 
will be a radical move in the focal 
point of chemical selling from price, 
which has been the chief argument 
and now which becomes incidental. 
A strong impetus will be given to 
‘open prices’’ and the tendency in 
the future will be to change the basic 
quotation rather than to juggle the 
discounts. It would also appear 
likely, in the present state of most 
chemical markets, that differentials on 
1/c/1 quantities will be raised. Dr. 
Thorp’s article points out the new 
emphasis on selling costs, and this 
will have a direct bearing upon both 
freight equalization and the local dis- 
tributor. There is plenty of material 
here to make a very radical revision 
of chemical sales methods and policies. 
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Walsh-Healy In our deep concern 
over the Robinson- 
Interpretations Patman Act, let us 


not overlook the Walsh-Healy law controlling 
labor conditions in the plants of all firms who 
sell the Government $10,000 worth of goods. 
Both are baby chicks of the Blue Eagle, and 
this labor bill is very smartly drafted to escape 
the fate of its parent and yet establish bureau- 
cratic control over hours and wages. 

It is no secret that the Department of Labor 
intends to interpret this law with iron-bound 
rigidity. The $10,000 sale will, it is under- 
stood, be applied not to single contracts but to a 
full year’s sales. [by holding sub-contractors 
to be employees of the original contractor, appli- 
cation of the wage-hour provisions will be ex- 
tended considerably. *‘Open market” purchases 
are specifically exempt; but these may be 
limited by confining them to “‘goods on the 
shelf.” 

Disturbing as such extensions of this law 
are to industry, they are hardly less upsetting 
to the purchasing agencies of other govern- 
mental departments which are anxious lest their 
invitations to bid on needed supplies are unan- 
swered by worried industrialists unwilling to 
place their heads in the noose. Stormy scenes 
behind the scenes are rumored, but unless the 
hesitancy of bidders develops into what is vir- 
tually a natural boycott of Government busi- 
ness, which is fairly unlikely in these times, the 
labor sympathies of the Administration are apt 
to prevail. 


By the end of this 
month the ‘“‘na- 
tionalization” of 
the Chinese tung oil industry will be virtually 
complete. It operates through control of the 
processing plants by a semi-official corporation 
which, acting as fiscal agent, will serve to con- 
trol prices. [Following a skyrocket market— 
“up she goes: there she falls’”—the monopoly 
is quite logical from the Chinese producer’s 
viewpoint, and reports indicate sincere support 
of the control plans. 

From the point of view of the American con- 
sumer of tung oil little in the Chinese program 
rouses enthusiasm and there is much to raise 
disquieting suspicions. Strong promises of a 
more stable market are offset by the threats of 
higher prices. 


Another Monopoly 
to be Broken 


Yung oil has rapidly increased in importance 
to our paint, varnish, and linoleum industries 
and holds the promise of other uses that would 
very substantially raise our consumption. At 
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the same time the adaptability of the tung tree 
to profitable culture over a wide area of our 
southern states has been thoroughly demon- 


strated. These two facts—in the face of the 
prospective Chinese monopoly—call loudly for 
the prompt establishment of a domestic tung 
industry. The British Government has been 
carefully fostering an Empire-wide program 
of experimental plantings and has recently 
backed an imperial tung oil marketing organ- 
ization. Is it not high time that we formulated 
a national policy on this increasingly important 
oil and went to work on a well thought out pro- 
oram of our own? 








Professors—notably 
professors of economics 
—are in ill repute and 
it is quite fashionable in executive circles to 
“liquidate” their opinions in summary style. 
This is just as unjust and unwise as it is to 
brand all industrial leaders as ‘‘economic 
royalists.” 

J. M. Keynes is reputed to have had a good 
deal of influence upon Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas 
about spending our way back to prosperity, and 
the obviously costly and dubiously effective 
results of that program have tarnished a rep- 
utation much brighter than it is the lot of 
most economists to achieve among the business- 
men of this country. He has recently pub- 
lished a book which is of particular interest to 
chemical people, that will do much to restore 
his repute. 

This book has the misleading title of “The 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money.” It might better be called “A Study 
of Production in General.” He presents some 
new and rather startling theory, or rather some 
new and very penetrating analysis of the de- 
mand for money and capital goods (such as 
chemicals) and labor. It has some new ideas 
about a number of old, knotty problems of 
chemical manufacture. 

Keynes distinguishes between the “short 
term” and “long term” expectations of profits 
and from a fresh approach studies their effect 
upon industrial demands for all sorts of goods. 
The demand for chemicals is, as we all know 
so well, very closely fixed by general industrial 
activity and such studies are peculiarly illumi- 
nating to chemical executives. Far more than 
is true of most manufactured goods chemical 
markets are governed almost as directly as 
crops and metals by economic forces about 
which we cannot know too much. 


Capital Goods 
Industries 
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Chemieal Pioneer 


of the 


UST prior to the outbreak of the World War 
business activity in the United States was at a 
low ebb. Even in the fine chemical industry, 
where the medicinal trade is always a stout backlog, 
orders fell off and stocks began to pile up in the ware- 
houses of the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 

Mal- 


linckrodt, the owner of the business, less than it did a 


This growing inventory disturbed Edward 
young chemist who had but recently been transferred 
from the laboratory to the purchasing department. 
Keenly interested in his new work, he compiled figures 
showing how much production should be curtailed to 
balance with shipments. So armed he sought out the 
opportunity to lay his facts before his employer. 
Edward Mallinckrodt listened attentively and checked 
and 
He made an inquiry or two, even threw out 


over the carefully arrayed columns of dollars 
pounds. 
a couple of suggestions, and finally asked, “Well, what 
do you propose I do?” 

“With a few exceptions we have stocks sufficient for 
six months, and | suggest we virtually close the plant— 
just keep a skeleton force at work. You can see, Mr. 
Mallinckrodt—right there,” and the young man pointed 
to his figures, “the saving would amount to several 
thousand dollars a day.” 

‘So it would, so it would,” nodded Mr. Mallinckrodt. 
He leaned back suddenly, and looking up at Frederick 
Russe, smiling, he said soberly, “Sit down, I want to 
talk to you about this. Russe,” he asked, “times are 
pretty bad in St. Louis, aren’t they?” 

“They are, indeed.” 


ts 


you think they could get work elsewhere ?” 


we discharged several hundred of our people, do 
“No, I’m afraid—” 

“That would cause a good deal of hardship, even 
suffering in some cases, wouldn't it?” 

“Well, yes, I dare say some of—” 

“Tf we keep them all at work I am the only one who 
There 
holders to be taken care of, and if 


suffers. I own this business. are no stock- 


few 


lose a 


we 
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thousand dollars it comes only out of my pocket. I can 


afford that better than they can. They don’t have a 
lot of money : the least I can do is to see they do have 
steady work.” 

There was no answer to that argument, but he con 
tinued quickly as if to erase any possible suggestion o| 
philanthropy. 

“Remember, too, Russe, that just as we don't have 
eood times all the time, so we won't have bad times fot 
ever. Before long we shall be able to sell all the stocks 
we are now making up.” 

With the World War came an over-demand for all 
fine chemicals, so that within the year the stockrooms 
were stripped bare of that threatening surplus. [Edward 
Mallinckrodt had no occult gift which enabled him to 
forecast that world catastrophe, but it was his natural 
habit to scan both the immediate details and the long 
Thus the 


potnt he stressed during bad times has its counterpoint 


range effects of every business proposal. 
in an incident of the booming war days. 
To handle the extra business, the plant force was 
working double-shifts, and the clerical statf had been 
so increased that the desks of typists and order clerks 
were sandwiched into the big administrative building 


> 


till there was scarcely aisle space left. To a number 
of the vounger department heads it seemed an oppor- 
tune time to erect a new, modern building that would 
combine under one roof the executive offices and the 
research and analytical laboratories. The present office 
huilding is a spacious, soundly built structure, but its 
white marble floors, iron grills, and golden oak wood- 
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work seemed to them distressingly mid-Victorian. 
More practically, it was clear that a more efficient office 
lay-out might be arranged and the building of modern, 
centralized laboratories was fully justified. Finally, 
profits were good, and the excess-profits tax positively 
incited any reasonable capital investment. 

Accordingly, they had plans drawn for a $250,000 
building, and full of enthusiastic confidence laid them 
on Mr. Mallinckrodt’s desk. He hardly glanced at 
them, but began plying questions. Attentively he 
listened to their answers and their arguments. 

“Before we consider these plans,” he said, “there 
is one thing I should like to know.” 

“What is that?” asked Arthur Boylston, who was 
acting as spokesman, and who confesses now that at 
this point he thought the new building was assured. 

“This building requires an investment of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Just how much additional busi- 
ness must we do, year in and year out, to carry the 
overhead of interest and taxes?” 

He glanced around the group, and their faces told 
their answers. 

“And do not forget,” he added smiling, “that this 
war is not going to last forever. Some day we shall 
have to take a loss on a lot of these high-cost products.” 

In almost identical words he reiterated the gist of his 
business experience: that in good times, or bad, the 
permanent policy is vastly more important than any 
temporizing program. MHabitually he focused every 
business problem in long range until forward-looking 
became instinctive. To this mental habit he owed high 
reputation as a wise industrial leader, and in his later 
years, as a shrewd investor in real estate. 


Simple Tastes 

But those anecdotes reveal other conspicuous traits 
of Edward Mallinckrodt. The simplicity of his tastes 
was exceptional. He was so truly modest that anything 
even suggesting showy display was repugnant. Accord- 
ingly, he was not impressed with the thought that so 
important a company as the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works should have impressive offices. Because it would 
mean greater comfort and more efficiency, air condi- 
tioning, we may be sure, would have appealed to him 
strongly ; but we can be equally certain that brilliantly 
panelled walls and chrome furniture would have no 
place in his scheme of decorations. When he bought, 
or when he built, he sought out true values in lasting 
standards, for as he said, “It is curious how often a 
good bargain turns out badly.” 

His keen sense of values, combined with his gener- 
osity, made his many great philanthropies extremely 
The same warm humanity that forbade 
any cutting of the payrolls during depressions, led him 
to spend both his time and a large portion of his for- 
tune in alleviating human suffering. Chief benefici- 
aries of this interest were two St. Louis institutions, 
the Medical School of Washington University and St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 


important. 
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In 1910, largely at Mr. Mallinckrodt’s instigation, 
the Medical School was reorganized, and he was one of 
three who provided endowments to put upon a full- 
time basis the clinical departments of medicine and 
surgery. Co-operating with the General Educational 
Board, he made possible a permanent endowment of 
$1,000,000 for the department of pediatrics, which was 
officially named after him, and he personally endowed 
a chair of pathology. Ten years later he gave funds 
for the establishment of a school of pharmacy, and he 
and members of his family made their largest contribu- 
tion in 1927 for building and equipping the Institute 
of Radiology. These gifts itemize but a few of his 
more important donations to the Medical School. From 
1902 until his death, he was a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Washington University, and he made many 
anonymous gifts to the Salary Fund, to the Woman’s 


Building, and to promising students in fellowships or 
salaries. 


Other Philanthropies 


Edward Mallinckrodt’s connection with St. Luke’s 
Hospital was as long and close as with the Medical 
School. The same year (1902) he was elected to the 
hospital board and from 1920 until his death served as 
its president. Unknown to his closest associates, he 
for many years made up the deficit and on three occa- 
sions kept the doors of the hospital open and its ser- 
vices unimpaired. Every Sunday, when in St. Louis, 
he spent several hours in the hospital, and as his co- 
worker, F. V. Hammar has testified, ‘‘no detail of pol- 
icy, management, expenditure, or ethical hospital prac- 
tice was too small to receive his scrutiny, or too large 
to receive his broadminded and understanding judg- 
ment.” 

In the same groove of his interest were his generous 
endowment of the Children’s Hospital, as a memorial 
to his wife who had been deeply interested in the work 
with crippled children, and his gift of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Laboratory to Harvard University, the alma 
mater of his only son, Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr. 

Shortly after his reluctant announcement of the gift 
to Harvard, a business associate came to Mr. Mal- 
linckrodt with an earnest plea for funds for a small 
mid-west college. After careful consideration, he told 
his friend that this school was so small that though a 
student might get a first-rate teacher (say) in chem- 
istry, nevertheless he would certainly get a fourth-rate 
laboratory, whereas if he went to a larger school, he 
would have not only one good teacher but several and 
also a good laboratory. “It is better,’ he concluded, 
“to give one boy a really good chemical training, than 
four boys a third-rate education.” Thus his philan- 
thropies were guided by his sense of values and his 
long-range point of view, and in his public services, too, 
another personal characteristic was prominent. Mr. 
Hammar has testified to his close attention to detail 
and to his unwillingness to accept a purely titular honor. 
If he accepted a directorship, he must help direct: if 
he was president, he would soon naturally lead. 
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Thus also, in the conduct of his business—in his 
later years his good friend, Robert Brookings, urged 
the wisdom of throwing onto younger shoulders the 
responsibilities of active management in order that he 
might have more leisure to devote to his philanthropic 
and educational work, to his hobbies of gardening and 
art collecting, and to travel and recreation. Mr. Mal- 
linckrodt did try sincerely to follow his wholesome but 
impractical advice. But he could not lay down the 
reins. He could never be contented detached from the 
business which had become his very life. In reviewing 
that strenuous, successful life it is clear why this should 
be inevitably so in the case of a man of his energy and 
determination. Having built a great business in the 
face of obstacles before which most others would have 
quailed, old habits could not be broken without a fatal 
wrench. 

Although Edward Mallinckrodt was, in the material 
sense, a self-made man, he was spiritually and mentally 
the scion of distinguished ancestry. Since before 1600 
the Mallinckrodt family had lived in Dortmund, Ger- 
many, and the annals of that ancient city record a long 
line of councillors, burgomasters, and judges of their 
name. The family fortunes, which were more than 
comfortable, had been founded in the cloth trade and 
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were destroyed during the Napoleonic Wars. Dort- 
mund was successively occupied by Russian and French 
troops, and Napoleon’s brother, Jerome Bonaparte was 
created King of Westphalia. His misrule became so 
intolerable that the citizens of Dortmund sent an emis- 
sary to Paris to plead with the Emperor for justice. 
The emissary was Arnold Mallinckrodt, grandfather 
of Edward, the fine chemical manufacturer of St. Louis. 

This Arnold Mallinckrodt was a brilliant intellectual 
and ardent liberalist, extremely poor qualifications for 
worldly success in the troubled times during which he 
lived. A Master of Laws at twenty, a Privy Council- 
lor before thirty, he founded the Westfalische Anzeiger, 
the first newspaper in the duchy. In its pages its pub- 
lisher exposed official graft and denounced princely 
tyranny. His memory is so cherished in Dortmund 
that the centenary of his death was commemorated with 
elaborate ceremonies and a public school named after 
him. But during his life, however, official recognition 

The 
After the restora- 
tion of peace, the Prussians suppressed his newspaper 


of his services was quite different. French in- 


vaders sacked his printing plant. 


for its bold support of the peasants against the great 


landowners. He was forced to move and become a 


professor in the University of Jena, a post he resigned 


Oval photograph shows Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works in 1868. Original 
plant one-story 
stone buildings, and a small wooden 
shed adjoining the building. 
Lower photograph shows airplane 
view of the St. Louis plant taken 


consisted of two 


main 





with his 
The 


land was badly run down and he was not a practical 


a throat trouble that interfered 


He next bought an estate at Soest. 


of 
lecturing. 


because 


farmer, nevertheless he persevered until his death in 
1825. 

Arnold Mallinckrodt left a and two 
I-dward in Dortmund and Emil on the farm at Soest. 
The mother died two years later, and three years after 
her death Emil, despairing to make the unwieldy, unpro- 
ductive estate profitable, sold it. 


widow sons, 


Fired by the glowing 
account of rich opportunities in the lower Mississippi 
Valley in Gottfried Duden’s famous “Report,” he bor- 
rowed money from his cousin Gustav of Cologne, and 
with another cousin Julius, sailed for America. They 
landed at Havre de Grace and immediately set off in a 
coasting vessel for New Orleans. On the Missouri 
River, they settled at Augusta, and were joined by six 
other Mallinckrodt cousins. 


Mid-West Romance 

Here the little colony of kinsmen set industriously 
to work, and here too, young Emil met and fell in love 
with Eleanor Didier Luckie, the sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of a widow who, after the death of her husband, had 
brought her little family to Augusta to be near her two 
brothers. The young couple were married February 
10, 1833. They became the parents of Edward Mal- 
linckrodt and his two brothers who were later to found 
the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 

Shortly after his marriage, Emil Mallinckrodt. sold 
his share in the Augusta colony, and with his cousin 
Pike 


Five years later he revisited Ger- 


Herman, opened a general store in Louisiana, 
County, Missouri. 
many to straighten out complications in the family busi- 
ness and in the hope that a sea voyage would benefit his 
wife’s health. While there he visited orchards and the 
famous vineyards of the Rhine country, and he brought 
back six hundred picked trees and vines with the inten- 
tion of establishing a fruit farm nearby to the fast- 
erowing city of St. Louis. 

When he reached St. Louis, April 14, 1840, his trees 
were already sprouting and must be planted promptly ; 
but he was resolved to set them out only on land he 
owned. He found a tract of thirty-nine acres to his 
liking between the Bellefontaine Road and the Mis- 
sissippi River, which he promptly contracted to buy and 
he 


upon which 


That 


set out his orchards and vineyard. 


autumn he wrote to his family in Germany, 


He 


had raised good crops of wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes 


“After seven stormy years the sun is emerging.” 


and vegetables, all of which had found a ready, profit- 
able sale. He 


the house with additions 


His trees and vines were flourishing 
had built a snug brick home 
and alterations stands still on the corner of Ninth and 
Mallinckrodt streets. And greatest happiness of all 

on September 27 his wife was successfully delivered of 
their first living child, a lusty son, promptly christened 
Gustav after the Cologne cousin who “with the gener- 
osity of father’ had financially backed his American 
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ventures. Two years later a daughter, Wilhelmine 
Dorothea, was born; followed on January 21, 1845, by 
Edward, named after the brother in Dortmund, and 
finally in 1847 by another son, Otto. 

Meanwhile Emil Mallinckrodt had prospered. His 
grapes were “as thick as peas” and his peaches “often 
weighed two to the pound” as he proudly reported to his 
relatives; and his produce commanded fancy prices. 
He won prizes for his fruits and wines. He added a 
second story to his brick house. He even installed a 
bathroom which was a curiosity that drew visitors for 
miles around. He purchased a negro woman, for $450, 
to help his wife in the housework. He built a saw 
Yet for 
all his happiness and prosperity he seriously contem- 
plated returning to a vinevard on the Rhine. This 
thought was prompted by the severe cold of the winters 
and the excessive summer heat which proved too much 
for lis wife’s delicate health and which he felt were 
bad for his growing children. 


mill and a starch factory on his property. 


During the winter of 
1848-49 a devastating epidemic of the cholera broke out 
in St. Louis, and though the family escaped with their 
lives, all were more or less seriously stricken, so that 
he resolved to go to Germany in the spring. For five 
years they remained abroad, living with his brother 
Edward in Dortmund, but staying also with cousins in 
Cologne and visiting Switzerland and the French Rivi- 
era. October, 1855, saw them back in St. Louis, situ- 
ated on a new farm on the Bonhomme Road, where it 
was hoped the higher ground would be more healthful. 
Here, save for the interlude of another visit to Ger- 
many, Emil Mallinckrodt lived until his death in 1892. 


Youthful Training 

Young Edward Mallinckrodt had his first formal 
schooling while in Dortmund under one Herr Tropp- 
mann, and upon the return to St. Louis was placed, 
with his younger brother Otto, in the district school 
presided over by an Englishman who administered—the 
verb may be taken quite literally—a thorough training, 
especially in mathematics. Later the boys went to 
Webster at Webster where the 
boarded, returning each month for one week-end at 
home. Three years after the return to St. Louis their 
mother died of tuberculosis, and two years later their 
father proposed marriage by mail to Fraulein Vollmann, 
who with her sister kept school in Anholt, and accepting 


College, Groves, 


Two 
more sons, F-mil and Oscar, and a daughter, Adele, were 


she came to America and they were married. 


added to the happy and always closely knit family. 
That their aging relatives in Germany might see these 
vounger children, part of the family crossed the ocean 
again in the spring of 1862. 

Now Edward Mallinckrodt emerges from childhood 
into a vivid and capable personality. He was eighteen 
years old. His elder brother Gustav was in Minneapolis 
Otto was 
Care of the schoolboy and 
management of the farm were put in his hands. 


serving as adjutant to Paymaster Finney. 
still at school in St. Louis. 
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3evond these grave responsibilities he faced unusual 
difficulties. The country was in the throes of the 
Civil War and Missouri was hotly fought for territory. 
Raids and robberies occurred frequently, and the Mal- 
linckrodts were devoted Unionists in a region where 
Confederate sympathies were rampant. His position 
was one of personal danger, and the business affairs he 
was called upon to administer were made highly insecure 
by the scarcity of labor, by uncertain markets, by widely 
fluctuating prices, and even by the instability of the 
currency. That he operated the farm the first year 
with a net profit of some $1500 is high testimony to his 
industry, his courage, and his good judgment. 

It is at this time, too, that his interest in chemical 
matters became fixed. In the first letter to his family 
after their departure he wrote: “‘As to chemistry, tell 
Minna that I have not looked at my books since she left. 
I have no time to study and besides my thoughts are 
We can well 
believe that, yet, when winter came with its less strenu- 


too much taken up with other things.” 


ous farm work, he returned to his chemical studies, and 
on December 27, 1863 he wrote: 


[ will soon be through with my present books on 
chemistry and shall then need some larger works. 
When vou return, | would like very much to have you 
bring me some apparatus along and will send you a 
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list in some of my future letters; such things are so 
much cheaper in Germany that there is great profit in 
unporting them. 


His interest in chemistry had been first roused by a 
set of Liebig’s works in his father’s library; and 
remembering his own interest in the natural sciences, 
the father had wisely encouraged the son by setting up 
a laboratory for him in an old brick outbuilding. He 
was in the midst of these studies when his older brother 
returned to St. Louis, having purchased his release 
from army service, to take his old position with the 
Richardson Drug Company one of the oldest jobbing 
houses in the Middle West. 
Kdward’s hard, lonely life and the manful way he had 
grappled with difficulties, Gustav wrote their father 


Deeply impressed with 


urging that a deserved reward and a valuable experi- 
ence be given to him in the form of a college course in 
chemistry in Germany : 


As Edd has a decided taste for chemistry and natural 
sciences, I think also a very comprehensive brain, ii 
would certainly be advisable to educate him thoroughly 
as a chemist, he then would have a treasure of know!- 
edge of immensely great value which would enable 
him to go into some manufacturing business of which 
we have all talked about so much. St. Louis promises 
many advantages for that branch of industry as do 
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The plant about 1870. 
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¥alincradt Ghonial Works 


SUCCESSORS TO 


G. MALLINCKRODT & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STRICTLY FURE 


Photographic Chemicals 





LABORATORY: 
Two Blocks, between Second, Mas Hall, Salisbury 
and Mallinckrodt Streets. 








Cover page of first “Photographic Memoranda” or photographi 

handbook used by the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 1882. 

An interesting landmark in the history of the company and of 
general significance to the photographic industry. 


also the vast mineral resources of the State. Should 
edd, Otto, and I embark in such a business at some 


future day, I have no doubt that we should meet with 
success, 


Here is the germ that was to grow into a great chem- 
ical business, for Edward, in turn, persuaded his father 
to give the youngest brother a similar training. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spring of 1864, the two young men 
sailed for Bremen. In the autumn they entered the 
Wiesbaden Agricultural Institution to study under Karl 
Remigius Fresenius, student and later assistant of the 
great Liebig and himself known as “the father of 
analytical chemistry.”’ They entered into student activ- 
ities and spent brief vacations visiting relatives or 
sight-seeing, but for two years most of their waking 
hours were diligently devoted to the study of chemical 
science. They then decided to temper theory with 
practice—the germ of the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


_ 
w 
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was beginning to sprout—and Otto went to work in 
the chemical plant at Oeynhausen, while through the 
assistance of his brother-in-law, Edward was appren- 
ticed to the de Haen Chemical Works, at List, near 
Hanover. The agreement is a curious commentary 
upon the changed status of the young chemical 
graduate: 


1. Mr. M. obligates himself to be active in my 


factory for a period of 1% years and during this time 
to submit himself to the arrangements which the rules 
of the concern prescribe and to which the other chem- 


ists permanently employed by me are subject. 


2. In consideration of the fixing of an adequate con- 


tractual penalty guaranteed by you, Mr. M. promises to 


- 


establish in Europe, within 5 years after his going from 
here no similar factory, nor to utilize the experiences 
gained here directly in any other establishment here. 

3. As compensation Mr. M. pays 500 Thalers, of 
which 400 Thalers go to the credit of the business and 
100 Thalers go to the sickness fund of the factory. 

4. I, on the other hand, obligate myself, as soon as 
I shall convince myself that I am dealing with a young 
man who has the interest of the business at heart, to 
impart to him without reservation all information which 
can be of use to him. 


Signed: Dr. E. deHaen 


After a year and a half of hard factory work the 
two brothers with the sister Adele, who had been left in 
boarding school, returned to America. Otto went to 
work for the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Gustav remained with the Richardson Drug 
Company, where he had by now worked up to a depart- 
ment managership. But Edward, then twenty-two 
years old, tackled the job of building a factory con- 
sisting of Building A, of stone, one story high, eighty 
by forty feet, housing the office, packing room, labora- 
tory, drying rooms, with a lean-to shed containing a 
boiler and small engine for running pot mills; an acid 
house, twenty by twenty-five feet, with a furnace for 
firing eight 5 gallon glass distilling retorts which might 
be replaced by iron fusion pots; and a rough shed en- 
closing a still for the preparation of aqua ammonia from 
sal ammoniac and lime. The working capital was 
$10,000, raised by their father on a mortgage on his 
land. 

By mid-winter the factory was ready for operation 
and the three brothers now joined forces. The firm 
of G. Mallinckrodt & Company was launched. Gustav 
was general administrator and sales manager. Edward 
was in charge of the factory. Otto was analyst, pur- 
chasing agent, and shipping clerk. The force consisted 
of three men and a boy. Their products were in the 
fine chemical field; in fact, many of the early opera- 
tions were the purification and standardization of 
crude materials. They made ammonia, spirits of 
nitrous ether, chloroform (from alcohol and bleaching 
powder), potassium bromide, and iodide. 

These products brought them in direct competition 
with old firms in Philadelphia and New York that were 
strongly entrenched in the conservative medicinal field. 
They were unknown. Their capital was limited. On 
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two different occasions they were almost forced to 
close up. Three factors staved off failure. In the 
first place, they established the highest possible stand- 
ards for their products and their packages, which they 
scrupulously maintained. Secondly, their location in 
the fast expanding Middle West gave them a distinct 
time and transportation advantage over their seaboard 
rivals. Finally, and most important of all, the three 
brothers were well trained, courageous, intelligent, and 
frugal; and they all worked with might and main 
from sun-up till late in the night. Literally they lived 
with their business, having rented a house across the 
street from their plant; and there was no task from 
firing the boiler or pasting labels to improvising a new 
process or interviewing an important customer that 
they could not, and would not, successfully put through. 

Success came slowly but steadily. By 1870 Building 
A had three stories; the lean-to engine room and 
ammonia shed had become permanent structures; a 
new building for the manufacture of nitrous ether had 
been completed. Thereafter hardly a year passed with- 
out some important plant addition, so that the end of 
the alphabet was reached in 1896. Three years after 
they started the force had grown to nine, including 
two boys and three girls. A year later the staff had 
doubled and by 1877, totalled over forty. Today there 
are a thousand persons on the Mallinckrodt payroll. 

Between June 1876 and June 1877 three momentous 
events came into the life of Edward Mallinckrodt. On 
June 7, 1876, he married Jennie Anderson, daughter 
of a neighbor whose elder sister had already married 
Shepard Barclay. Theirs was a most happy, com- 
panionable marriage, and Mrs. Mallinckrodt exerted a 
profound, if subtle, influence upon the natural reticence 


and seriousness which even as a boy had been noted 
in her husband. On December 29, 1876, his brother 
Otto died suddenly and Gustav, who had been ill a 
couple of years, on June 5, 1877. On Edward Mal- 
linckrodt fell the full responsibilities of the growing 
business. 

Two men joined the organization who were long 
Mr. Mallinckrodt’s mainstays—Henry W. Huning was 
employed in 1868 and died a vice-president after sixty- 
two years of service in 1931. O. L. Biebinger joined 
the staff in 1888; was first secretary and eventually 
president of the company. After 1905, four young 
Harvard graduates, associates of Edward Mallinckrodt, 
Jr., each destined to important posts, were added to 
the organization—Arthur C. Boylston, now vice-presi- 
dent; Frederick W. Russe, now secretary; Wilfred N. 
Stull, now vice-president in charge of production; and 
Harold W. Simpkins, who at the time of his death in 
1935 was treasurer. 

In his later years Mr. Mallinckrodt depreciated his 
purely chemical attainments saying, “Of course, I can't 
claim to be a chemist any more”; nevertheless his care- 
ful training and retentive memory and the many years 
of daily contact with chemical manufacturing, enabled 
him, long after his son, who had retired from Harvard 
University in 1903, had taken charge of research and 
production, to discuss intelligently technical problems. 
He was a great chemical executive, in the full meaning 
of both words; yet his commercial and financial abili- 
overshadowed his attainments. His 
sound judgment and habit of looking forward enabled 
him to seize upon opportunities in new chemical fields. 
He sensed accurately the future « 
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f photography; and 
though the roll film was invented only in 1884, two 
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The Broadway and Bellefontaine Passenger Railway Cars pass within a short distance of our Laboratory. 
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years earlier when the first portable camera was on 
the market, Mallinckrodt was making photographic 
From the first the company produced 
bromides, and as early as 1873, he visited the salt works 
along the Ohio River with Herman Lerner and con- 
tracted directly for “bitter liquor,” then the source of 


chemicals. 


crude bromine. When Herbert Dow perfected his 
electrolytic process for the extraction of bromine from 
salt brine, he went to Mr. Mallinckrodt as the dominant 
maker of bromides, and offered him a substantial share 
in the process. The operation was revolutionary, and 
Mr. Mallinckrodt admitted later that this was one of 
the greatest opportunities he had failed to realize. 
Another great and revolutionary chemical opportun- 
ity, anhydrous ammonia for refrigeration, he did grasp. 
Applying the principles of refrigeration by liquid 
ammonia discovered in 1876 by Professor Lynde, E. H. 
Larkin, of Larkin & Scheffer, St. Louis, perfected in 
1897 a shipping container, and his firm began the manu- 
Within two 
years the Mallinckrodt works were producing an- 


facture of ammonia for refrigeration. 


hydrous ammonia and within ten years were the largest 
American maker. The most serious problem was dis- 
tribution, involving the continuous servicing of refrig- 
erating plants, and this was solved in 1889 by the 
organization of the National Ammonia Company, a 
consolidation of the five leading producers: Mal- 
linckrodt and Larkin & Scheffer of St. Louis, de la 
Vergne Refrigerating Machine Company, New York, 
Theodore J. Goldschmid, Philadelphia, and the Dela- 
ware Chemical Company, Wilmington. By the out- 
break of the World War the National Ammonia Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Mallinckrodt from its organization 
had been president and general manager, covered this 
country, Canada, the West Indies, part of South Amer- 
ica, and Australia; but the synthetic ammonia process, 
developed during the war, changed the situation. The 
company undertook synthetic production in 1924, and 
at the same time entered into a manufacturing agree- 
ment on ammonia with the du Ponts. Four years later 
the du Ponts bought all the stock of the National 
Ammonia Securities Company, and the final piece of 
business done by Edward Mallinckrodt was the sign- 
ing with his old friend and close associate in the 
\mmonia Company, Colonel John C. Atwood, of these 
transfer papers. 

At the time he was in his last illness. Although he 
continued active to the end, during the three previous 
vears his health had been failing. In fact, his closest 
friends knew truly that since his wife’s death in 1913 
he had been, as one put it, “upon the downward slope.” 
The sudden blow of Mrs. Mallinckrodt’s death from an 
unexpected heart attack struck him deeply, and though 
he manfully tried to cure his deep sorrow by hard 
work, which he believed was the best antidote, never- 
He did in 


latet years relax somewhat, visiting friends and family 


theless he was thereafter a changed man. 
in Germany, spending more time in his gardens both 
at his home in the suburbs of St. Louis and at his 


summer place at Old Forge in the Adirondacks. His 
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interests had broadened in his many philanthropies, 
his directorship in the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
and in the Mercantile Library, the Art Museum, and 
Shaw’s Botanical Gardens. Upon his eightieth birth- 
day, January 21, 1925, a host of friends took this 
appropriate opportunity to show him their affection and 
esteem. Modest to an embarrassing degree, reticent 
almost to shyness, without that spontaneous charm that 
attracts friends easily or that brilliant fascination that 
commands immediate recognition, this great chemical 
manufacturer had won both warm friends and high 
honors. 

Three years later, he entertained at his birthday party 
a small group of old friends, but a week afterwards 
he was stricken with pneumonia. He rallied sufficientl) 
to conclude the ammonia business, and he died on 
February 1, 1928. An editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch summed up the influence of his life: 


He established a great business, which at once re- 
flected his genius for organization and satisfied that 
constructive urge which . . . is the true solution of hap- 
piness for great souls. But that was far from all Mr. 


Mallinckrodt did . . . His benefactions had soundness 
and foresight. ... He was, indeed, a singular combina- 


tion of success and culture, a phenomenon all too rare 
among us. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Modern Uses of Non-Ferrous Metals edited by C. H. 
Mathewson, 427 pp., $3. 


Brief papers on thirty non-ferrous metals, each written by 
an outstanding authority, make up a text at once practical 
and romantic. The amazing development of those man-made 
metals, the alloys, is most strikingly reviewed. 


Pharmaceutical Dispensing by William J. Husa, 428 pp., 
Husa Bros., $4. 


Definite need for a modern textbook on this subject is filled 
by this excellent volume in which fact and theory are well 
correlated, in a book of great practical value. 


Organic Chemistry by James Bryant Conant (Revised Ed.), 

293 pp., MacMillan, $2.60. 

The chief distinguishing feature of Conant’s brief introduc 
tory text is the use of the alcohols, rather than the hydro- 
carbons, as the point of departure. Consideration of such 
fundamentals as structure and isomerism are thus portrayed 
vividly for the student at the very outset. This method oi 
presentation has the added advantage of immediately arousing 
the student’s imagination, without endangering an accurate con 
ception of the basic facts. 


The Student’s Manual of Microscopic Technique by J. 
Carroll Tobias, 210 pp., American Photographic Publish- 
ing Co., $2.50. 

Written with the zeal of one whose life work and hobby is 
microscopy, so that the reader cannot help but catch the fine 
enthusiasm striking out through the necessary detail of practi- 
cal information. 
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Chemieal Pricing Practices 


Under the Robinson-Patman Act 


REAT — uncer- 

tainty exists as 

to the effect of 
the Robinson - Patman 
Price Discrimination 
Act on chemical selling 
policies. In view of the 
broad scope, undefined 
phraseology, and con- 
fused draftsmanship of 


By Mitchell M. Shipman 


Member of the N. Y. and Federal Bars 





Do You Break the Law? 


If you sell a carboy and a tank car of the same 
product at different prices? 

If you give a local chemical distributor a better 
discount than a consumer in the same city? 

If you pay a broker a commission? 

If you “equalize freight” on shipments to Mobile 
and Minneapolis to consuming manufacturers in 


tion of the buyer? May 
the sales executive con- 
tinue to give his whole- 
sale buyer (jobber or 
other local distributor ) 
a better price than his 
retail buyer (consumer } 
of the same grade, 
quality, and quantity 


the Act itself confu- 
sion and uncertainty are 
natural, yet the sales 

executive must adjust prices? 
his selling policies to its 
requirements. Accord- 
ingly, brief examination 


and/or prospects? 


of some specific sell- 
ing practices of the 
chemical industry and 
its branches will offer 


into effect? 





the same line of business? 
If you sell a paint mixer and a rayon maker 
in the same city the same chemical at different 


If you render technical service to your customers 
If you are making deliveries at prices or upon 


terms contrary to the law under sales contracts 
written prior to June 19, 1936, when the law went 


of goods? 

At this point, it is 
well to bear in mind 
that in examining the 
legal status of his prac- 
tices under the Act, the 
sales executive must do 
so, first, with a view to 
their relation to Sec 
tion 1 of the Act, and 
then, with a view to its 





legality under Section 3. 





needed guidance. 

The safest course is for the sales executive to mold 
his price structure from the premise of a uniform price 
to all buyers of the same grade and quality of chemicals. 
From this broad selling policy, certain divergences are 
permitted by the Act which may be taken advantage 
of in setting up limited differentials in price schedules. 

Ditferentials based on quantity and method of sales 
are permitted. Such differentials must not, however, 
exceed the saving in manufacturing, selling and delivery 
costs effected by the seller. 

In many branches of the chemical industry, the man- 
ufacturer’s sales costs are fixed and bear little, if any, 
relation to the quantity sold in a particular transaction. 
In such cases it would be hazardous to base price 
schedules on quantity differentials. Under the Act the 
manufacturer assumes the risk of proving that his dis- 
counts based on quantity do not exceed the savings in 
manufacturing, selling and delivery costs resulting 
from such quantity sale. This will compel the manu- 
facturer to proceed with great caution in establishing 
such quantity differentials. Certainly if the saving in 
selling cost effected by quantity sales is small, or diffi- 
cult of proof, the basic sales policy of one price to all 
purchasers of the same grade and quality would be, 
at least for the time being, the safest course. 

What about price differentials based on type or func- 
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These two sections have 
their own peculiar application to chemical sales and 
prices. Serious conflict and overlapping exists between 
them, much of which may be avoided by treating them 
separately, 

The Act, as originally submitted to Congress, con 
tained a provision permitting differentials based on 
classification of customer. The Judiciary Committee 
in supporting the inclusion of this provision, recognized 
that “to suppress such differentials would produce an 
unwarranted disturbance of existing habits of trade.” 
In the Act as passed omission of this classification of 
customer provision supports the belief that the very 
“unwarranted disturbance” in fact has been created. 

Some construe such omission to mean that differentials 
based on classification of customer is now prohibited. 
In my opinion the Act does not wholly destroy pricing 
policies based on customer classification but that such 
differentials are permitted within certain limits. As 
long as the buyers in each class and their customers 
do not compete with one another, price discrimination 
between classes would appear to be permissible. In 
other words, the manufacturer may give his wholesale 
jobber a lower price than his retail distributor as long 
as the wholesaler does not compete with the retailer 
nor do the customers of either of them compete with 
one another. Since generally the wholesaler does not 


re) 





compete with the retailer, price differentials based on 


a functional basis of customer should be lawful. 

On the same theory that differences in price may be 
lawful on a functional basis of customer, so likewise 
price differentials as between a purchaser for resale 
and a consumer or a purchaser for use in further manu- 
facturing would probably be lawful. Likewise, price 
differentials as between types of buyers for use in 
further manufacturing would be permitted by the Act. 
A price differential in a chemical sold to a shellac man- 
ufacturer, for example, as against a cosmetic manu- 
At all 
He 


must be prepared to justify such discrimination by 


facturer, would thus also appear to be lawful. 
times, however, the risk is always on the seller. 


proof that the buyers or their customers in one class 
are not competitors. 

Certain revisions in selling practices involving brokers’ 
commissions, technical assistance, and other services 
often given by chemical manufacturers to buyers will 


undoubtedly be required. 


Preventing Price Discrimination 


To prevent price discrimination through such sub- 
terfuges as dummy brokerage commissions and other 
unearned allowances, the Act makes it unlawful to give 
a brokerage commission to purchasers or to their dum- 
mies. This provision forces serious consideration of 
the elimination of brokerage commissions to buying 
organizations and to brokers affiliated with such buying 
organizations. It is interesting to note that the recipi- 
ent of such unearned commissions is equally guilty of 
violating the law. In the prohibition of dummy broker- 
age, it is not entirely clear from the language in the 
Act whether the seller might not be liable for the pay- 
ment of brokerage, even though he does not know that 
the supposed broker is under the control of the buyer. 
This suggests the inclusion in chemical sales contracts 
of warranties by the buyer that the broker involved in 
the sale is not subject to the control of the buyer. 

The Act will require either the entire elimination 
of technical and other sales promotional service, or if 
such services are continued as part of the selling prac- 
tices of the chemical industry, they must be afforded 
to all customers proportionately. 

Another vexing question is the legality of price ditf- 
ferentials based on the geographical location of the 
buyer. Can the producer sell his chemicals to A in 
Chicago at 30¢ per gallon and to B in New York at 28¢ 
per gallon? 

From the language of the Act, it would appear per- 
Under Section 1, 
as long as A and B, or the customers of each of them, 


missible within certain limitations. 
do not compete in the sale of such goods, there would 
be no violation by such discrimination. However, Sec- 
tion 3 requires that even if A and B do not compete, 
if the difference in price is so great as to divert trade 
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from Chicago to New York, or vice versa, or otherwise 
destroy or eliminate competition in one or the other 
localities, such price discrimination would be unlawful. 
This broad requirement of Section 3 is as a practical 
matter perhaps not of much concern in the direct sale 
and re-sale of chemical products since customers in far 
apart sections of the country do not ordinarily compete 
nor is the effect of such price differentials generally to 
destroy or divert competition. Accordingly, within these 
limitations, price differentials based on geographical 
location of customers would have a lawful place in a 
price schedule. However, the competitive status of 
chemical buyers for consumption or for further manu- 
facturing might easily be quite different. If they were 
in direct competition, as in the case of two soap makers 
with national distribution, price differentials on a geo- 
graphical basis might well be ruled out as discriminating. 

The question will undoubtedly arise as to the status 
of contracts of sale existing prior to June 19, 1936, the 
date of the passage of the Act. Does the Act apply 
to such prior existing contracts? 

I believe that a sale or a delivery made after that date, 
if in violation of any provision of the Act, would be 
deemed unlawful even were such sale made pursuant 
to a prior existing contract to sell. Although the Act 
is not retroactive in that sales made prior to the date 
of its passage are not governed by it, nevertheless the 
fact that a sale made after June 19, 1936, arises out 
of a contract to sell existing prior to said date is as a 
matter of law immaterial. If such sale violates any 
provision of the Act, the seller is guilty. This necessi- 
tates a careful scrutiny of all outstanding chemical 
sales contracts and a probable revision of many of them 
with resulting legal questions as to possible suits for 
damages for breach of contract where revisions are 
upward. 

Further study of the Act and crystallization of its 
meaning and effect through Court decisions will in the 
course of time reveal to chemical sellers many legal 
shortcomings in their pricing practices and the necessity 
for their revision. Undoubtedly careful thought will 
be given to the possible use of consignment arrange- 
ments as a means of avoiding possible unfair and 
restrictive limitations in particular cases. In the mean- 
time sellers should move with great caution in setting 
up a price structure involving differentials in price. 
Uniformity in price in a large measure will undoubtedly 
result. 


Sulfur Trioxide Absorption 


A modified method for the absorption of sulfur trioxide in 
sulfuric, in the manufacture of oleum, that has been developed 
by the I.G. is described in English Patent 443,674 that has 
recently been granted. It has been found that by bringing the 
sulfuric acid moving downwards into contact with gases com- 
prising sulfur trioxide (at lst without cooling and finally while 
cooling by contact with the inner surfaces of a bundle of vertical 
} 


cooled tubes) substantial advantages may be obtained. 
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The Background of the 


FRobinson-Patman Act 


By Newell W. Ellison 


Member of the firm of Covington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb 


HE story of the adoption of this important 
change in one of our fundamental laws brings 

some light to its meaning and perhaps indicates 

the direction which its enforcement will take. In addi- 
tion, the political, commercial and legislative history of 
the Act presents an impressive example of how a 
militant minority, employing the historical catchword 
monopoly, can achieve the enactment of legislation 
virtually affecting every business in the United States. 
For clarity and brevity, this history best can be 
recounted in separate chapters covering: first, what 
the Federal Trade Commission 
thoughtfully proposed; second, 
how its proposal was distorted into 
the Robinson-Patman Bill by a 


the tortuous course of that bill 
through Congress; and, finally, as 
a further aid to an understanding 
of the Act, a brief recital of what 
was inserted in and ultimately re- 
tained or deleted from it. 

In May, 1928, the Senate directed 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
make a thorough investigation of the chain-store system 
of marketing and distribution, to report its findings and 
recommend what legislation, if any, should be enacted. 
After six and a half years of study, the Commission 
concluded that the greatest barrier to preventing prac- 
tices that it considered bad resulted from the uncertain 
extent to which the original prohibition of Section 2 of 
the Clayton Act was narrowed by the provisos attached 
to the Section. To remove these doubts it recom- 
mended that Section 2 be amended to make it unlawful 
for any person 

either directly or indirectly to discriminate unfairly or 
unjustly in price between different purchasers of 
commodities. 

In its Annual Report for 1935, the Federal Trade 
Commission again suggested the advisability of amend- 
ing Section 2 of the Clayton Act so as reasonably io 
control price discriminations. It questioned, however, 
the advisability of disturbing certain advantages en- 
joyed by large organizations, such as those flowing 
from the integration of production and of wholesale 
and retail distribution, from the savings derived in 
avoiding credit and delivery service, and from the 
ability of the chains to realize the benefits of large- 
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In any law as broad and indefinite 
as this, the “intent” will loom large 
in its interpretation by the Federal 
small but aggressive group; third, Trade Commission 
This careful study of how this law was 
written and revised, prepared by this 
trained legal mind, for the Robinson- 
Patman Conference of the Trade Section 2 of the Clayton Act. But 
Association Executives in New York 
City, turns a bright white light upon 
this important aspect of this important 
topic of discussion. 


scale advertising. To amend the law to eliminate such 
advantages 
would involve radical interference with the rights of 
private ownership and initiative, virtual abandonment 
of the competitive principle, and destruction of the 
public advantage represented by lower prices and lower 
cost of living. 


The Commission’s suggestions were incorporated in 
bills introduced in the Congress in January, 1935, 
which were ultimately superseded by the more drastic 
Patman Bill. 

[ point to this thorough investi 
gation of a particular method of 
distribution, and the temperate, 
considered prope sals which evolved 
and the Courts. from it, for the purpose of show- 
ing that there existed some basis 


for the discussion of a change in 


I am certain that the proponents of 
the Robinson-Patman Act did not 
find in the Commission's recom 
mendations any real support for 
the substantially ditferent proposal 
which they evolved, containing detailed and ambiguous 
prohibitions applicable to daily transactions in every 
kind of business. 

Often those removed from the banks of the Potomac 
are surprisingly unaware that a large part of our 
Federal legislation is enacted as the result of political 
pressure from minority groups. The Robinson-Patman 
Act is an excellent illustration of this tendency. In 
my judgment, the enactment of this law is due largely, 
if not entirely, to the energy and ingenuity of and the 
propaganda put forth by a single organization, the 
United States Wholesale Grocers Association, which 
represents about 20% of the wholesale trade of that 
industry. It is a striking example of what a small 
group can do by organizing a demand from back home 
in support of a cause which has been heralded as one 
favoring local interest. Whether or not this particular 
statute is wise legislation is not for me to say, but | 
think it is a fact that in its enactment little considera- 
tion was given to the larger national welfare. 

The ground-work and ultimate pressure that was 
applied for the passage of this Act represents a skillful 
and adroit piece of work. From the beginning the 


public was led to believe that this measure was spon- 
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sored for the sole purpose of protecting, as the original 


bill stated in its title, “the independent merchant, the 
public whom he serves, and the manufacturer from 
whom he buys, from exploitation by unfair competi- 
tors.” It was thus made to appear that all who favor 
honest business methods and fair trade practices were 
for the bill and only the “economic royalists” opposed it. 

Although the Act affects practically every industry 
in the United States, the bill was promoted as an anti- 
chain store bill and gained widespread popularity 
because it was extensively advertised as a measure to 
From all parts of the 
United States communications were sent to Congress- 


save the independent merchant. 


Cer- 
tainly, during its early legislative stages, it is doubtful 


men and Senators urging them to support it. 


if most industries of the country were aware of the 
purposes of the bill. The Act, however, is so all-inclu- 
sive that it potentially touches every interstate, and to 
some extent intrastate, sale in the United States. 
Thus you are met to consider the application to the 
conduct of your business of an Act, in many respects 
ambiguous and uncertain, principally because little more 
than a year ago a small minority group in one industry, 
headed, however, by a determined, aggressive and 
vociferous leader, set about to benefit the middleman 


And 


that small beginning you have, by reason of the political 


organization of which he was the head. from 
fanfare which was created in the interim, an Act of 
broad application and far-reaching effect. 

Likewise unfortunate was it that so important a 
measure should be considered during an election year. 
It is the fact that those in active charge of this measure 
were seeking reelection this year to the Congress of the 
United States. 
reelection, and in 
the 


Fach member of the House is up for 
the Senate the two men most active 
in advancing legislation, Senator Robinson, its 
sponsor, and Senator Logan, its promoter, are seeking 
reelection. 

The Supreme Court has said that, “Reports of com- 
mittees of House or Senate may be regarded as an 
exposition of the legislative intent in a case where 
The 


Robinson-Patman Act falls into this category. It 


otherwise the meaning of a statute is obscure.”’ 
is 
thus important briefly to recount its consideration by 
Congressional committees. 


The Act was introduced on June 11, 1935, and 
referred to the House Judiciary Committee. That 
Committee, in July, held hear‘ngs on three bills: two 


introduced by Representative Mapes embodying the 


recommendations of the Trade Commission, and the 
Bill. 


consideration. 


Patman Only the Patman Bill received serious 
Unable to the 


basis of its first hearings, the Committee entrusted them 


reach a conclusion on 
to a subcommittee headed by Representative Utterback. 
[ "tterback 
introduced his own bill, some features of which were 


Prior to convening his subcommittee, Mr. 


ultimately incorporated in the Patman Bill. There- 
after, Mr. Utterback became an active sponsor of ihe 


Patman Bill. Finally, on March 31, 1936, the House 
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Judiciary Committee favorably reported the Patman 
Bill in considerably amended form. 

The course of the measure before the Senate Judici- 
ary the truth of the ancient 
proverb about locking the stable door after the theft of 
the horse. 


Committee illustrates 
For less than two weeks after Congress 
convened in January this year, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, without any hearings, favorably reported in 
amended form the Robinson Bill. By that time there 
was a slight awakening on the part of the industry 
generally to the fact that the provisions of the bill far 
transcended the grocery trade, and protests were lodged 
with the Senate Committee because of its failure to hold 
hearings. Presumably to meet such protests the Com- 
mittee arranged for hearings to be held on the Borah- 
Van Nuys Bill, a penal measure dealing with the same 
subject matter which had been introduced jointly by 
Senators Borah and Van Nuys on March 4, 1936. 

Hearings were held on the Borah-Van Nuys Bill 
before a subcommittee on March 24th and 25th of this 
year. Almost all of the 27 witnesses who appeared 
assumed that the roles in the play had been reversed. 
For, although this hearing was technically confined to 
the Borah-Van Nuys Bill, practically all of them dis- 
cussed that measure in terms of the Robinson-Patman 
Bill. Of the 27 who testified, not one favored the 
Robinson Bill and 21 either specifically testified in favor 
of the Borah-Van Nuys Bill or stated that it was less 
objectionable. Nevertheless, the Committee failed to 
make any report on the Borah-Van Nuys Bill. 

On April 28, the Robinson Bill was brought up for 


consideration by the Senate. There the slogan was: 


“TLet’s get the bill through and into Conference. Never 
mind that amendments are objectionable, wise or 
unwise. Accept them and get through with it!” There 


was more or less a tacit understanding that if and 
when a conference was held, the bill would be com- 
pletely rewritten. Impelled by this conception of legis- 
lative duty, practically all amendments offered on the 
floor of the Senate were accepted, thus avoiding the 
careful scrutiny of which not only the amendments but 
the bill itself should have been subjected. Some of 
these amendments were actually accepted by those in 
charge of the bill at the very moment they were point- 
The 
resulting hodge-podge was passed on April 30th and 
sent to the House. 


ing out that they were unsound and unacceptable. 


The House, however, disregarding the hybrid measure 
which the Senate had offered it, passed the Patman 
measure on May 28th with several floor amendments. 

The resulting confusion was entrusted to a Confer- 
ence Committee, which, after a short conference, re- 
ported on June 6, 1936, a measure which was adopted 
as the present law without change by both the House 
and the 


Senate. Thus the Act, as finally passed, is 


essentially the amended Patman Bill, as it passed the 
House, with the addition of the entire Borah-VanNuvs 


Bill. 


It will be helpful to indicate briefly a few important 
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changes made in the original Rob:nson-Patman 


dill, 
and, in order that the true scope of the Act may be 


appreciated, to note a number of restrictive amend- 
ments which the Senate added and which the Confer- 
ence Committee summarily deleted. 

The first, and one of the most important additions, 
is the inclusion of the entire Borah-Van Nuys Bill as 
have called this an inde- 
pent addition because, Section 3 is not technically an 
amendment to the Clayton Act but is a separate and 
distinct penal statute. 


an independent section. | 


Apart from its enforcement by 
the Department of Justice as a Federal criminal statute, 
it is not unlikely that a violation of it could be made 
the basis of a complaint by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. However, Section 3 of the Act, is a separate 
and independent penal statute, dealing somewhat differ- 
ently with the same subject-matter. 

Six important changes from the original Robinson- 
The first 


relates to the specified circumstances upon which a 


Patman Bill appear in the law as enacted. 


difference in price between two sales shall constitute a 
that the 
Robinson-Patman Act does not deal with any particu- 


discrimination. It must be borne in mind 
lar sale, but only with the relationship between two or 
more sales at different prices. As the bill was reported 
to the House it contained an important amendment to 
provide that in determining whether two sales at differ- 
ent prices were to be compared, the Commiss:on should 
consider whether 

price changes from time to time [were] in response 

to changing conditions affecting the market for or the 

marketability of the goods concerned. 
This important proviso was adopted by the House and 
retained by the conferees and now appears as the last 
sub-division of Subsection (a) of the statute. 

The second important change relates to the stated 
effect which a discrimination must have. As originally 
introduced, the Robinson-Patman Bill made unlawful 
any discrimination irrespective of effect on competition 
or of any tendency to create a monopoly. In the Robin- 
son Bill as reported by the Senate Jud:ciary Committee, 
the lawfulness of a discrimination was made to turn 
upon whether its effect would be “substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly,” as was true 
in the old Section 2 of the Clayton Act. And 
old limitation is incorporated in the present law. 


his 
The 
revised Robinson Bill as it passed the Senate carried 
new limitations, however, in that there was added iw 
the prohibited effects of a discrimination those which 
might 

injure, destroy, or prevent competition with any person 

who either grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
with customers of either of 


such discrimination, or 


them. 
This new language is in the law. Its meaning I leave 
to my colleagues to determine. But, in passing, I call 
your attention to the further fact that while this revised 
Robinson Bill requires that the prohibited discrimina- 
tion have specified effects, the Borah-Van Nuys Bill, 
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which now appears as Section 3 of the law, makes 
unlawful certain discriminations irrespective of effect. 
The third significant change from the original Robin- 
son-Patman Bill is that relating to required classifica- 
tion of customers. In the original bill there was a 
provision which authorized 
differentials in prices as between purchasers depending 
solely upon whether they purchased for resale to whole- 
salers, to retailers or to consumers, or for use in 
further manufacture: * ' 


And, as the Patman Bill was reported by the House 
Committee, there was added to this provision the limita- 
tion that 
for the purpose of such classification of customers as 
wholesalers or jobbers, or retailers, the character of 
the selling of the purchaser and not the buying shall 
determine the classification, 


with the further requirement that where one did both 
a wholesale and retail business, he should be classified 
as a wholesaler when he sold to a retailer and as a 
retailer when he sold to a consumer. 

In other words, the bill as it was reported to the 
House, did not prevent or require a classification of 
customers, but provided that in the event of classifica- 
tion “the character of the selling of the purchaser and 
not his buying’ should determine his classification. 
This provision would have arbitrarily required a manu 
facturer, in the event he chose to classify his customers, 
to classify them on a fixed basis, which in many respects 
might have changed his usual method of doing busi 
ness. This entire provision, however, was eliminated 
from the bill and is not a part of the Act. 

The fourth change relates to the troublesome ques 
tion of brokerage. The original bill made unlawful the 
payment or the receiving of brokerage or any allow 
ance or discount in lieu thereof by one party to a sale 


As 


the bill was reported out by the House Judiciary Com 


to the other party, or to anyone acting for him. 


mittee, the words “except for services rendered” were 


the and these words 


eventually appeared in Subsection (c) of the Act. 


inserted in brokerage section, 
later 
explanation, is that relating to sales made in good faith 


The fifth change, which we must note for 


for the purpose of meeting competition, even though 
made at a price which otherwise might be deemed dis- 
Section 2 


cr:minatory. of the Clayton Act permits 


“discrimination in price in the same or different com- 


munities made in good faith to meet competition.” As 
originally proposed the Robinson-Patman Bill con 


On the floor Senator Moore 
submitted an amendment to permit a seller to show that 


tained no such exception. 


his lower price was made in good faith to meet the 
This 


specified that the mere proof of a discrimination in 


price of a competitor. amendment, however, 
price or services furnished should suffice as a prima 
facie violation of the Act, and that evidence that such 
sale was made in good faith to meet competition could 
be offered only in rebuttal. 


The sixth and last change made in the original 
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Robinson-Patman Bill is quite important. 


As originally 
proposed, the bill made unlawful certain discriminatory 
practices engaged in by sellers. There were no pro- 
On the floor, 


Senator Copeland submitted an amendment making it 


hibitions or penalties upon the buyer. 


unlawful for purchasers knowingly to receive or induce 
a discrimination in price prohibited by Section 1. His 
amendment makes the buyer equally guilty with the 
This 
amendment was accepted by the Senate and was re- 
tained, with a minor change, by 


seller if the buyer is aware of the discrimination. 


the Conferees. It 
appears as Subsection (f) of Section 1 of the statute, 
and represents a substantial change in the law. 

It is important to consider four other changes in the 
original Robinson-Patman Bill suggested, at one time 
accepted, but ultimately eliminated. Inasmuch as these 
amendments, in the main, would have restricted the 
scope of the Act, their rejection is indicative of its wide 
application. 

Bearing in mind that the original bill had its origin 
in the wholesale grocery trade, it is interesting to 
observe an amendment offered by Senator Vandenberg 
which would have exempted from discrimination in 
quantity discounts any sales of commodities for use in 
further manufacture or in the production of a new 
product to be sold to the public. This amendment was 
agreed to on the floor of the Senate, although Senator 
Robinson remarked, in accepting it, that his “judgment 
does not approve the amendment.” The Conferees re- 
jected it, however, and the restriction does not appear 
in the Act. 

The legislative history of the Vandenberg amend- 
ment makes it clear, I think, that the Robinson-Patman 
Act refers to the purchase of raw materials for manu- 
facturing purposes or for the production of a new 
article and indicates clearly the wide scope of the 
statute. It corroborates to a high degree the sugges- 
tion, already advanced, that those in charge of the 
bill in the Senate were determined to waive adequate 
consideration of any issue in order to secure passage. 

A similar fate overtook an amendment offered by 
Senator King which would have removed the sale of 
minerals from the operation of the bill. The amend- 
ment was approved by the Senate, but not unexpectedly 
Here 
again the legislative history seems to make it clear that 
the statute applies to the sale of minerals. 

Senator Hale likewise succeeded on the floor of the 
Senate in eliminating from the operation of the bill 
commodities imported into the United States. With 
only slight consideration of the effect of this striking 
exemption, the amendment was adopted by the Senate 
only to be thrown out by the Conferees, leaving the law 
applicable to imported as well as domestic products. 


dropped by the Conferees without cormment. 


Lastly, and of considerable general importance, was 
the matter of the definition of “price.” The Patman 
Bill, as reported by the House, contained a definition of 
the word “price” which was considered by many as 


making illegal the system of selling upon a delivered 
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price basis either throughout the United States as a 
whole or by zones. This piovision, however, was elimi- 
nated on the floor of the House and did not become 
part of the statute. 

It has been thought worthwhile to recount in con- 
siderable detail the story of how this law was originally 
conceived, how its passage can be attributed principally 
to a militant middleman minority, and how in the many 
legislative mutations through which it passed it achieved 
the form which today requires our consideration. 
Insofar as this history helps to clarify its meaning, it 
may be of immediate value. But it would be a serious 
mistake to consider it only for such a shortsighted pur- 
pose. For the story of the enactment of this law has 
implicit in it a meaning, and perhaps a lesson, which 
far surpasses any immediate purpose. 

The success of a small, vociferous minority, seeking 
protection for their particular interests, in putting upon 
the statute books a measure which may disrupt and 
possibly shackle all of American industry, may, I greatly 
fear, lead to other similar attempts. Constructive enact- 
ments are unlikely to come through the use of such 
tactics. 

Our experience with the Robinson-Patman Act cer- 
tainly should bring home to every businessman the con- 
tinuing necessity for leadership. It is incumbent upon 
each of you to be ever alert to what particular pressure 
groups are endeavoring to achieve in Washington. It 
is essential that such attempts be met in forthright 
fashion, not after they have progressed to the danger 
point but at the very outset. The usual and perhaps 
understandable feeling that “Nothing will come of it” 

-or that “It will hurt so and so more than it will hurt 
us, so let him deal with it’’- 
dangerous. 

sut fundamentally there is, I think, the need for edu- 
cation to a better understanding of what business is and 
what it attempts to do. 


is, in my judgment, highly 


It is only to the uninformed 
that the shibboleths of “monopoly,” ‘economic royal- 
ists,” and “intrenched greed” can appeal. The men and 
women of this country, whether in or out of business, 
cannot be divided into hostile camps by the use of dema- 
gogic phrases. 


plexity of 


If there is an appreciation of the com- 
American business, I doubt very much 
whether such efforts can succeed or that there could 
be a repetition of the story which I have told. 

Doctor Moulton, in an article, “The Trouble with 


Capitalism is the Capitalists,” Fortune, said: 


“This is not the place to attempt a discussion of the 
precise steps which should be taken to remove the 
retarding influences from the operation of our economic 
system. Any program of private action or legislative 
implementation can be worked out only gradually, 
under the leadership of business executives and econ- 
omists, on the basis of intensive study of each aspect 
of the problem in the light of all available knowledge 
of The details of a 
program will in due time fall into their proper rela- 
tionship and perspective only if there is first a general 
of the broad principles. This 
today’s challenge to every American businessman.” 


the actual course of business. 


grasp underlying is 
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Possible Effects 
of the 


Anti- Diserimination 
Legislation 


By Dr. Willard L. Thorp 


Director of Economic Research, Dun & Bradstreet, Ine. 


NE could dismiss the probable effects of the 
Robinson-Patman Act by arguing that the law, 
either for legal or practical reasons, will never 
be effective. But the influence of a 
measured by court decrees. 


cannot be 
Its impact may be better 
measured by the extent to which adjustments in busi- 


law 


ness policies are set in motion which render court action 
quite unnecessary. 
Laws do not beget themselves. 


They are written on 
the statute books “with intent.” 


This particular law 
Various business interests 
The 
Robinson-Patman Act is the current expression of cer- 
tain ancient and deep-seated human conflicts. What- 
ever happens to this particular Act, the circumstances 
and forces that gave it birth are likely to persist. It 
was foreshadowed NRA codes and con- 
troversies. More recently, considerable evidence was 
accumulated in Congressional hearings. 


was no sudden conception. 


had agitated for some such legislation for years. 


in various 


And perhaps 
too many members of Congress participitated actively 
in developing the final form taken by the legislation. 
This widespread interest and concern indicates that the 
problems dealt with were believed by many to be of 
vital importance and of their hope that some solution 
would result in an improved economic system. 

To discuss the probable effect of the Act on business 
behavior is more than a matter of forecasting action by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the courts. To be 
sure, to a considerable extent, an umpire defines the 
rules of any game. But the attitude and behavior of 
the players and the public is far more important. The 
long-run effect of this Act is not to be measured in the 
number of players sent to the side-lines by the umpire, 
but rather in changes in behavior on the playing field. 
And these will depend less upon the exact phraseology 
of the Act, than upon its general purpose and intent. 
Already, although none of the many legal problems have 
been settled, there are reports of important changes in 
industry practice which can only be attributed to the 
fact that this Act is on the statute books. Many of the 
players are using the new rules, even though the umpire 
has not even reached the field. 

This Act is a reaction to basic competitive relation- 
ships which have taken on new aspects under the impact 
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Such laws as the Robinson-Patman Act 
seriously change the rules of the business 
game, and as this distinguished economist 
points out in this article, abstracted from 
a paper read at the Robinson-Patman Con- 
ference of the Trade Association Executives 
in New York City, the basis of price 
making, the technique both of buying and 
of selling, the very nature of profits will be 
revised by legislation of this type designed 


deliberately to preserve free competition. 


of the depression. Very real problems are there. The 
failure of this particular law will not solve them. They 
would still remain and other efforts would be made to 
deal with them. So it seems reasonable to give some 
thought to the Act in terms of its significance to our 
economic structure. And if the Act is bewildering and 
confusing in many of its legal aspects, it seems fairly 
clear in some of its broader economic implications and 
intentions. 

Among other things, the Act (and my discussion is 
limited to the Robinson-Patman Act amending the 
Clayton Act and not the Borah-Van Nuys section) 
concerns itself with cases where products of like grade 
and quality are sold by some one to different purchasers 
at different prices. Competition must exist somewhere 
with the seller, the purchasers, or the purchaser’s cus 
tomers. ‘The price ditierential is unlawful if the result 
is to tend to create a monopoly or substantially to lessen 
competition, either in general or on the part of some 
one of the competitors involved. However, even in 
the face of such result, the price discrimination becomes 
a permissible difterential when: 


(a) It is quantity discount not exceeding the differ 
ence in cost of manutacture, sale or delivery. 

(b) It relates to a different method of operation or 
dealing and does not exceed the resulting difference in 
cost of manufacture, sale or delivery. 

(c) It represents a price change in response to 
changing market conditions. 

(d) It involves services or allowances which are avail- 

able in equal proportions to all purchasers. 
However, no defense is adequate if there are so few 
buyers that monopoly is being promoted, and in such 
cases, limits on quantity discount may be established 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 


According to the House Committee on Judiciary 
Report, 

“It is the design and intent of this bill to strengthen 
existing anti-trust laws, prevent unfair price discrimina- 
tions, and preserve competition in interstate commerce. 
It is believed to be in the interest of producer, consumer 


and distributor. No business institution need have any 
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fear of this legislation if it will conduct its business 
honestly and without the use of unfair trade practices, 
and unjust price discriminations.” 


So we have the Act and an official statement of its 
“design and intent.” Let us speculate about its effects 


in three general areas: 

(1) Internal business operations. 
(2) 

(3 


Price structures. 
) Industry structure. 


To make any analysis at all from the economic point of 
view, I must assume a sincere and widespread effort to 
follow the principles and accomplish the intentions of 
the Act. To what extent this assumption must eventu- 
ally be qualified in terms of legal limitations, business 
opposition or frailty in the Act itself [ must leave to 
your own judgment and the advice of counsel. 


Internal Business Operations 


The outstanding ettect of the Act on the internal 
operation of an enterprise is the necessity established to 
keep detailed and elaborate records of cost if price dif- 
No Wash- 
ington commentator has ever suggested that any lobby- 
ist representing the Certified Public Accountants actively 
supported the Bill. Nevertheless, those white-collar 
workers, the bookkeepers and the accountants, will be 
among the Act’s chief beneficiaries. 


ferentials or discounts are to be employed. 


Manufacturers and distributors employing price dif- 
ferentials must be prepared to demonstrate that they 
have made “only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from 
the dittering methods or quantities in which such com- 
modities are to such purchasers sold or delivered.” 
Thus cost is established as the standard for determining 
the maximum differentials permitted. 

To the uninitiated the determination of these costs 
may appear to be a matter of no great difficulty. In 
fact, it bristles with problems both of technique and of 
principle. Many progressive enterprises have devel- 
oped cost accounting systems for factory costs, but 
even these are usually in terms of general averages, 
frequently not broken down in detail by products, and 
almost never kept on a basis of purchaser’s orders. 
In but few cases, are they developed in terms of the 
costs involved for various quantities which may go 
through the manufacturing process. In_ enterprises 
which produce many products of differing grade and 
quality, the determination of specific product factory 
costs will be of no slight difficulty. 

But the problem of costs of manufacture is simple 
compared with the measurement of the differential costs 
of sale. Where different methods of selling are in- 
volved, where single expenditures such as a salesman’s 
travel account, represent efforts to sell various products 
to variots customers, the isolation of cost of sale of 
particular products to particular customers will cer- 
tainly tax the accountant’s ingenuity. Undoubtedly, 
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much more detailed basic records of time and cost 
expenditures will need to be kept as raw material for 
developing the specific cost figures required by the Act. 

The Goodyear case, with all its problems, was rela- 
tively simple as compared to the cost problem faced 
by some enterprises. It took only two years to hear 
and 25,000 pages to record. Nevertheless, it can be of 
considerable help by indicating the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on some of the problems inevit- 
ably raised by the effort to measure differential costs. 

A. Since the discrimination charged was between 
Goodyear sales to dealers and to Sears-Roebuck, other 
channels of distribution were eliminated from the cal- 
culations, i.e., Goodyear’s sales through its own stores 
and its bus and taxi mileage business. This elimina- 
tion was not accomplished, however, without a strenuous 
fight, inasmuch as these other outlets had incurred a 
loss which, if changed in any part to dealer channels, 
would have reduced the amount of alleged discrimination. 

B. Costs were computed both by tracing the prices 
and costs of eight specific tires, and by constructing 
complete profit and loss statements for both channels. 
The same basic data were required for both calculations, 
the different results arising not so much from different 
types of cost data as from the fact that certain specific 
transactions were examined to obtain specific tire data, 
while all pertinent transactions were reflected in the 
profit and loss statement analysis. 

C. Advertising and selling expenses were charged 
entirely against the dealers, although there was consid- 
erable argument on the point. Had Sears-Roebuck 
clearly taken advantage of the Goodyear name, or sold 
Goodyear brands, this important item would unques- 
tionably have been treated differently. 

D. Administrative Expense was prorated impartially 
over all tire units passing through the factory. This 
principle appears to be that followed by the Congres- 
sional sponsors of the Act. 

IX. Any benefits of quantity not directly reflected in 
cost were excluded from consideration. This also seems 
The Senate Committee 
on Judiciary for example, was explicit on the point that 
‘no particular customer should be permitted distinctively 
to claim the benefit, nor required distinctively to bear 
the burden, of the immediate use or non-use of facilities 
which the must 


to be the purpose of Congress. 


seller maintain for his business 
generally.” 

The necessity which the Act places upon industry to 
examine carefully the costs applicable to various trans- 
actions may prove a burden, but it is a burden not 
without recompense. Experts have long argued that 
most enterprises carry on a considerable part of their 
business at a loss, and that some reduction in volume, 
if wisely directed, would increase the profit. 

The immediate impact of the law falls upon the price 
structure. To see the requirements of the Act more 
clearly, let us consider the most complicated case—a 
manufacturer selling many products to many customers. 
This Act does not put his entire price structure in 
order, but concerns itself with order within various 
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subdivisions defined by particular products and markets. 
For each manufacturer, therefore, there are those areas 
in his price structure in which: 


(1) More than one price exists for particular prod- 
ucts of like grade and quality. 

(2) The several prices apply to purchasers who com- 
pete with the seller, with each other, or with each 
other’s customers in the use or resale of the product. 


The law does not affect the price relationship among 
the various different products which a man sells, as for 
example, fly swatters and fly paper. It does not affect 
the relationship between prices to customers whose dis- 
position of the product will not be in or lead to com- 
petition. The relationship between prices of flashlight 
batteries to toy manufacturers and to variety chains 
is not involved. Battery prices to various toy manu- 
facturers must be orderly; and prices to various chains 
must be orderly; but separate area 
there is no necessary relationship between them. 


each is a and 
Sales 
to manufacturers for use in remanufacture might thus 
have a price structure quite apart from that applying 


to channels for 


consumer distribution. 


Thus, most 
sales to the government would not seem to be involved, 


and the Act excludes export trade by definition. 


Death To Individual Bargains 

Within each product-market area, prices to all cus- 
tomers must be alike, except as differences are justified 
according to quantity or method of doing business. 
This is intended to be a death sentence to sale by indi- 
vidual bargain, in which each customer is dealt with 
separately and according to mood and tense. The 
hope is to rid business of unwarranted special conces- 
sions, to assure equivalent prices to all customers of 
like grade and quality. 

Obviously this idea cannot be obtained unless by 
“price” one means all the considerations which go into 
the computation of a net price—the various discounts, 
allowances, and payments for special services and 
facilities. In the past these other considerations have 
provided the method whereby extra concessions are 
made to favored buyers. Limited adjustments for dif- 
The 


principle for other elements in the price contract seems 


fering methods and quantities are permitted. 


to me clear—if such special considerations are real, they 
must be made available “in proportionately equal terms 
to all other customers competing”; if they are merely 
camouflaged price-cuts, they have no place in the price 
structure. 

This Act therefore looks in the direction of a price 
structure of the type of a single list price with various 
discounts, discounts either having some semblance to 
cost or less (in the case of quantity or different meth- 
ods) or being uniform at some reasonable level (as 
cash discount, guarantee against price decline and the 
like). 

While this uniformity of treatment may prove to be 
the outstanding development in industries with dis- 
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organized price structures, many others have operated 
under an orderly price structure for years. In such 
cases, the Act can do no more than modify the existing 
rates, if that. 
practices have grown up under the influence of strong 
bargaining power on the part of certain buyers, the 
result has been that large purchasers have obtained con- 


Frequently, where existing discount 


cessions which cannot be justified according to the 
criteria established by the law. The threat by the seller 
to take his large order to a competitor and the import- 
ance of these large orders to the seiler, have been suff- 
cient to create wide differentials. With all suppliers 
limited by their new legal obligations, the result will 
undoubtedly be some reduction in existing differentials 
in some industries. 

Section 2(c) of the Act limits the payment or receipt 
of commissions and brokerage to compensation by the 
buver or seller for services rendered the buyer or the 
seller concerned. Thus, the payment of brokerage by 
a seller to an agent of the buyer is forbidden and vice 
versa. This section is aimed at the alleged abuse of 
the brokerage discount, whereby a large purchaser buy- 
ing directly or through a dummy agency, exacts pay- 
ment of brokerage by the seller even though no true 
brokerage function has been rendered to him. 

Among the innumerable subjects of discussion begot- 
ten by the Act, is the question of whether adjustments 
will be made by advancing the lower prices in the 
structure or dropping the higher ones. 

If there is any simple guide, it is in the recent price 
trend and strength of the particular market in question. 
If prices have been rising and the market is strong, one 
might expect an upward adjustment of the lower prices ; 
if weak, the adjustment will probably have to be down- 
ward in the higher prices. In the long-run, the average 
price level will be affected only as the Act leads to 
more or less efficiency in economic operation. There is 
no reason to expect that in most industries, after the 
initial period of adjustment, the average price under a 
condition of will behave 
differently from a similar average under wider differ- 
entials. 


narrower differentials anny 
The price structure in both instances will move 
up or down according to the character of the industry 
and conditions in the market. 


Staple Discounts 
In one other respect, the present situation 


altered. 


may be 
These new differentials or discounts will be 
determined with some care at some point not greater 
than the cost differences. Once established, they will 
he slow to change. 

In many industries, the practice has grown up for 
the list price to be much more fixed than the various 
discounts. Modifications in price have been made in 
the discount structure to meet some particular situation 
rather than by changes in list price affecting all buyers. 
In the future, price changes in some industries may 
put more emphasis on the actual list price and less 
on the discounts. 
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To carry the logic to its ultimate conclusions, dis- 
counts probably ought to be expressed in dollar terms 
rather than percentages, since the standards are based 


on cost. These costs would not necessarily vary in 


direct proportion to the base price of the product. 
Thus, a discount based upon the provision of ware- 
housing facilities, would be limited by the cost of per- 
forming that function. This cost might remain fixed, 
so that a wide gap would develop between any fixed per- 
centage discount and to the permissible limit, as the 
price of the product changed. 

Parenthetically, may I make two brief observations 
about the quantity differential situation as it now stands. 
The first is to note that, inasmuch as the law does not 
require any differential at all and to the extent that new 
differentials are below the maximum established by law, 
due to fear of the law or other reasons, a new form of 
price discrimination may conceivably emerge—one in 
which the large buyer does not receive the differential 
to which he is entitled by economies produced. 

A second point: by focusing attention on the costs 
or economies arising from the scale of purchase, a 
principle long enunciated by efficiency experts will be 
brought home—that the extremely small transaction is 
a very high cost transaction. In some industries, these 
small sales are already subject to penalty although not 
While the Act 


does not directly bear on this type of transaction, it may 


always in proportion to actual expense. 


indirectly have its influence in modifying the treatment 
eiven both these classes of most favored buyers—the 
very small or those of any size buying in Lilliputian 
quantities as well as the very large. Another group of 
customers who may find themselves unpleasantly in the 
limelight by cost analysis, are those in scattered 
territories. 

A special problem arises where long-term contracts 
enter into the price structure. The Goodyear case is of 
some help here. The test applied by the Federal Trade 
Commission was the actual operation of the contract 
over a period of years. That it might have been equit- 
able when originally signed, was not considered as a 
defense. It was judged on the basis of performance. 
This particular precedent indicates that, while long- 
term contracts are not outlawed, they cannot provide a 
justification for price discrimination which may develop 
later if other less-fixed elements change in the competi- 
tive situation. In the same way, other methods of sale, 
such as the use of quantity discounts on the basis of 
annual sales, are not outlawed, but they will have to 
stand the test of actual performance. 

One most important implication in this area is the 
impetus it will give to price publicity. One might 
almost say that the Act gives the purchaser the right 
to know the price structure of the seller. If such 
knowledge is refused him and he suspects unfair prac- 
tices, he can apply to the Federal Trade Commission 
for aid, and if he can show some grounds for his sus- 
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picions, the information can be obtained by legal proc- 
esses. The wise company, in self defense, will prob- 
ably move in the direction of published prices either 
individually or as part of a price-filing plan. In the 
Goodyear case, the Federal Trade Commission was 
particularly disturbed by the secrecy which it felt sur- 
rounded certain aspects of the deal. Certainly a pub- 
licly announced price structure will be a strong weapon 
of defense for the company endeavoring to meet the 
requirements of the law. 


Channels of Distribution 


The Robinson-Patman Act has often been described 
as anti-chain legislation. Undoubtedly, in the minds 
of many, it is significant primarily in its attempt to 
end undue concessions given to large buyers. 

But various possible developments in some cases may 
offer a partial avenue of escape. The first is the pos- 
sibility of so differentiating products that they will no 
longer be regarded as of the same grade and quality. 
Most products do not have the uniformity of sugar or 
salt. With a vivid imagination, one could evolve a 
scheme of classification of men’s shorts which would 
easily include 100,000 differing grades and qualities. 
Of course, the sensible test is one of the immediacy of 
competition. The problem becomes more acute in con- 
nection with private brands. Again the sensible pro- 
cedure will be to consider consumer acceptance. I 
suspect that various quarts of rye whisky of less than 
one year of age cannot be made non-competitive by fix- 
ing different labels on the bottles. 
problem. 


This is a nice legal 
However, practically speaking, it is an ignor- 
ant manufacturer indeed who does not know who his 
competitors are, or which of his own products are com- 
petitive. Literal and limited interpretation of this 
phrase would greatly weaken the Act. 

A second method of avoiding the operation of the Act 
which has been suggested is for distributors to acquire 
manufacturing plants, or contract for an entire plant’s 
output, so that the product does not enter into but 
the single channel. This has always been possible and 
has developed on a small scale. But there is little 
reason to expect that the plant would be operated more 
efficiently, although there might be slight savings in 
selling expense. Under the Act, the large purchaser is 
permitted to receive all economies properly arising be- 
cause of his size. What other economies can be antic- 
ipated by independent operation? Obviously it would 
be an unwise investment of capital unless it can earn a 
proper return. If the manufacturer was enabled to 
give excessive discounts to large buyers before, as 
alleged by some, by loading all the overhead on the 
small purchasers, then the single large order could not 
be produced independently at the original price. I can- 
not find strong reasons for believing that any consider- 
able trend in the direction of vertical integration will 
emerge although it may tip the scales in some borderline 
cases. 
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I think the various prophecies concerning reorgan- 
ized channels of distribution have greatly exaggerated 
the probable changes which may be attributed to the 
Act. Of course, the whole distributive structure is in 
something of a state of flux. Only over a period of 
time, as each manufacturer and distributor studies his 
prices and costs more carefully, will any new trend 
become evident. And that trend might very possibly, 
regardless of any immediate distortions resulting from 
a laying on of the literal language of the law, be in the 
direction of an efficient economic evolution because it is 
based upon knowledge rather than guess work. 


Conclusion 


One sometimes wonders how our economic system 
operates at all. There is no Five-year Plan to define 
what should be produced, no regulating body which 
determines who shall engage in business, or how much 
each shall produce. Our hope for economic progress 
has been placed in the belief that improved products 
and more efficient methods will win in the economic 
struggle. We have entrusted the vast problem of eco- 
nomic direction and control to the force of competition, 
working through the price system. How well our sys- 
tem. functions is determined in the last analysis by 
how effectively competition operates, and how sensitive 
the price system is to conditions in the market place. 

[n the past, we have found it necessary from time to 
time to strengthen the functioning of these forces. 
When industrial combinations threatened our competi- 
tive system, the Sherman Act was passed to deal with 
these disturbing factors. On the other hand, to keep 
competition within proper limits, the Clayton Act and 
The 
Robinson-Patman Act is the latest addition to the list. 
It will undoubtedly have some direct influence on busi- 


the Federal Trade Commission Act were passed. 


ness practices, but probably not as great as the spon- 
sors hoped nor as extensive as I have outlined above. 
It will, of course, be limited by the definition of ‘‘com- 
merce” and by the necessity for demonstrating that 
competition is substantially lessened or that monopoly 
is promoted. But its long-run effect, providing it leaps 
its legal hurdles, may come chiefly from its insistence 
upon greater knowledge—knowledge of 


costs and 


knowledge of prices. I am speaking now not in praise 
or defense of this exact law, but with respect to a pos- 
sible by-product of this kind of law. If the law is 
good, a better knowledge of costs will supplement its 
value. If it is wrong, or its technical faults are too 
abysmal, such a development might prove a_back- 
handed sort of compensation that we could accept with 
a wry face, but nevertheless accept. As matters now 
stand, business policies are all too frequently formulated 
on the basis of guess work. We are inclined to insist 
that our judgments once made, are right. But now 
business must face some specific questions concerning 
price structures and concerning channels of distribution. 
They are questions which should be asked, law or no 
law. 
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Government 


By Mitton fra Jones 


Managing Director, The Naselmo Corp. 


OUNG W. H. Perkin in England, trying to 

make quinine out of aniline, accidentally pro- 

duced the red dye he called “mauve.” He 
immediately saw the possibilities of such a discovery, 
so he tried to interest English business men in it and 
failed. He tried to get the English Government inter- 
ested in it and likewise failed. A little later a young 
man named Hoffmann came over to that laboratory 
from Germany. He worked for a little while and 
then went back to Germany; and he carried away in a 
little black bag all the secrets Perkin had worked out in 
England. And Hoffmann and his friends accomplished 
in Germany in a few years what Perkin was never able 
to accomplish in his lifetime in England. He got 
German business and government, 
them, interested in that new coal-tar dye. 


German both of 


A Shattered Thermometer 


Those English business men were silly enough to 
believe that Nature could beat a chemist making dyes. 
They had gone to India, organized the East India Com- 
pany, and took over that land, not so much for the 
opium business, as many people have claimed, as for the 
monopoly in indigo, the most valuable of all natural 
biue dyes. Just when this monopoly was going in 
fine shape a boy broke a thermometer, and sent that 
vreat English monopoly glimmering. 

In Germany they were attempting to make indigo 
by the Heumann synthesis. The first step involves 
the oxidation of naphthalene to phthalic anhydride with 
fuming sulfuric acid. They were getting about a 
two per cent. yield and the temperature had to be care- 
fully regulated. During lunch hour a laboratory assist- 
The 

The breaking 
of that thermometer broke the monopoly in natural 
indigo. 


ant accidentally broke one of the thermometers. 
yield jumped to some ninety per cent. 


It was a primary cause of German chemical 
supremacy and hence of the World War. 
oaks from little acorns grow. 


Such mighty 


During the war our postage stamps grew pale. 
looked as though they had anaemia. 


They 
So we had to go 
to Holland and say, “Won't you please loan us enough 
dyes to color our stamps?’ And _ she finally did. 
Fancy the United States running around the world to 
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It is not 
right that we should be so dependent on any foreign 
nation. 


borrow dyes to color our postage stamps. 


We fell into this helpless state because Science, 
Susiness, and Government had failed to get together. 
Science and Business do sometimes get together here 
in America very much to the benefit of both. If I live 
to be a hundred, I cannot forget those mountains of 
cotton seed I first saw in Texas. They did not know 
They tried to burn it: it 
They tried to feed it, but no bird or 
They tried to give it away: nobody 
Finally, when about to be buried by 


what to do with the stuff. 
would not burn. 

beast would eat it. 
would cart it off. 
their own cotton seed, then and only then, did they 
have sense enough to do the sensible thing. They hired 
a chemist to help them solve the cotton-seed problem. 
Kirst they pulled off the linters. They did not know 
what to do with the linters at first, but finally they got 
to treating them with nitric acid to make explosives 
out of it. 

and ether 
lodion.” 


They found you could dissolve it in alcohol 
and so make now call “‘col- 
Then they found they could spin the col- 


lodion and so make Chardonnet silk. 


what we 


And the ladies 
loved that silk because it made such a nice rustle. But 
the unfortunate thing about the original Chardonnet 
silk was that it was gun-cotton all the while. But the 
chemist also told them to grind up the cotton seed, boil 
it, and squeeze out the oil. So they got the crude 
cotton-seed oil, almost worthless as it was, but cotton- 
seed oil is cotton-seed oil because of an impurity. Then 
a great chemist discovered how he could clarify cotton- 
seed oil until it was “pure as the thoughts of childhood,” 
as the advertisement used to say. And now we call it 
by the name of that great chemist, ‘““Wesson’s Cooking 
Oil.” 

People often say to me, “If you chemists are so 
smart, why do you want the cooperation of Business? 
Why don’t you do it yourself ?” 


Scientists as Businessmen 

No one ever says that who really knows a scientist. 
The scientists are almost worse than preachers, on the 
average, with almost no financial sense. So scientists 
rarely succeed in industry. There are a few exceptions, 
such as Leo Baekeland, but most of them are hermits 
and dreamers, needing a business manager to keep 
them out of the red. 
The business 
And 


They rarely 


Scientists know, but they can’t do. 
men could do it, but they don’t know about it. 
scientists are not successful in telling. 
speak so well the public will listen. They rarely write 
so well the business men will read it. The scientists, 
the chemists, especially, need about a hundred more 
Robert Kennedy Duncans and Edwin Slossons. 

A significant, hopeful influence in getting Science and 
Business successfully together is “The Cavalcade of 
America,” which du Pont is putting over the radio. It 
is doing more to sell American business men the pos- 
sibilities of “ 


3etter Things for Better Living through 


Chemistry,” than all other agencies. Theirs is a com- 
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pany unusually fitted to do this, having been so success- 
There are 
hundreds of examples, but none better than their devel- 


ful with undeveloped scientific discoveries. 


opment of Father Nieuwland’s acetylene derivatives 
into “DuPrene.” Father Nieuwland was always able 
to direct his university research along lines which 
might later possess real value. So much _ university 
research that leads to Ph.D. theses and publication in 
the Journal of the American Chemical Society involves 
problems of no possible consequence. And vital prob- 
lems in the same field go untouched. One of the great- 
est sugar chemists in America persistently passed up 
investigation of commercial separation of levulose from 
honey while his graduate students worked on “The 
Spatial Isomerization of Alpha and Beta Meta-Saccha- 
rine.’ He seemed boastful that ‘only three people on 
earth understand what it is all about” 
of these are dead! 

With all our national planning for “the more abun- 
dant life,” it is unfortunate that some agency cannot 





and now two 


direct, or at least coax, university research toward 
problems of potential significance. The greatest prob- 
lem in organic chemistry is the relation between chemi- 
cal constitution and physical, chemical and physiological 
And yet no one university in America, so 
far as I know, is doing any considerable work on this 
problem. Fortunately, a little is being done in England. 

It is difficult to tell when the simplest fact in “pure 
science” may become the fundamental discovery of a 


properties. 


great industrial process. Discovery of the basic fact 
making possible the conversion of high molecular acids 
into the corresponding alcohols was unappreciated at 
the time; but now the high molecular alcohol soap sub- 
stitutes seem destined to reshape one of the world’s 
I have 
travelled extensively and have come to know of many 
potentially revolutionary chemical discoveries. In the 
main, it will be many years before they will be success- 
fully developed. 


oldest chemical processes—the making of soap. 


Industry needs them, and they need 
Business still more. How it can best be accomplished, 
but I do know that some agency 
should be discovered or created which will make more 
rapidly available many scientific discoveries which lie 
undeveloped and hidden away in the minds and note- 


I do not know; 


books of practically unknown American scientists. 





Laboratory Tests Apple Aphid 

Laboratory tests at the N. J. Experiment Stations with the 
apple aphid have shown that both alcoholic and kerosene extracts 
of pyrethrum may be used in combination with bordeaux mixture 
without deterioration of the pyrethrins if Penetrol is used as a 
spreader and sticker. If rosin-fish oil soap is used as a spreader 
and sticker, the deterioration of the pyrethrins begins immedi- 
In less 
extensive tests with the blunt-nosed leafhopper (Euscelis stria- 
tulus Fall.), the effectiveness of bordeaux, kerosene extract, and 
Penetrol was confirmed, but one-third more pyrethrum was 
needed in this mixture to equal the same spray without bordeaux. 
Details of the tests are given in 2 tables—Amer. Cranberry 
Assoc., Proc. Ann. Conv., 66 (1935), pé. 


ately and appears to become complete within 2 hours. 
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Silicate Preparations 


HE commercial value of ethyl silicate depends upon its 

ability to deposit silica. This silica deposited in the form 

of an adherent film may serve as a varnish or paint 
medium to coat porous materials, as a binder to hold together 
pulverulent materials, and as a stiffening or strengthening agent 
for materials impregnated by it. Discussion of some of the 
possible applications may be of interest. 

Probably the oldest application of the silicic acid esters is for 
the preservation of artistic and architectural stone work. Hof- 
mann in 1860 suggested the use of silicon ester to prevent decay 
of stone in the Palace of Westminster but his svggestion was 
worthless because tetraethyl silicate is almost insoluble in water 
and will not deposit adherent silica. Later, it was suggested 
that the ester dissolved in alcohol or other solvent be used for 
preserving stone. The addition of a neutral solvent for the ester 
and for water not only enabled the ester to penetrate well into 
the stone but also enabled the ester to be more readily hydrolyzed 
by water and to deposit adherent silica. A further improvement 
appears to be the partially hydrolyzed solution, which is diluted 
with alcohol until the amount of silica which it can deposit is 
about 10% of its weight. 

Stone, brick, concrete, and plaster decay because of the action 
of moisture and atmospheric impurities (sulfur acids mainly). 
Formation of calcium sulfate or other salts in the pores has a 
disruptive action and causes the material to crumble. Odlitic 
limestone and sandstone are most readily affected. Deposition 
of an adherent silica binder in the pores of the material by 
impregnation with the silicon ester solution has proved to be 
the best means of preventing decay or of strengthening and 
preserving crumbly or weakened stone. The preservative is 
applied by brush or spray gun to the material after the loose 
scale has been removed. After the stone has been hardened 
any cavities are filled with a mortar made with the silicon ester 
preparation. The silica solution soaks into the stone and the 
deposited insoluble silica therefore binds not only the surface 
but the interior, This silica binder is not attacked by atmos- 
pheric impurities collected in rainwater. A combination of the 
silicon ester preservative and a waterproofing oil meets some 
special needs. 

The logical time to apply the preservative is not after the 
material has decayed but before decay has started or when the 
stone or other building material is put in place. There is no 
question but that the life of the porous type of building materials 
(stone, brick, concrete, and plaster) could be greatly increased 
by applying silicon ester solvtion. The appearance of the mate- 
rial would not be altered. The cost would be more than the 
customary cost of applying paint which lasts only a few years. 


In the Paint Field 


Properly prepared solutions of organic silicates appear to 
have a real commercial value as a paint medium for application 
to porous surfaces, This medium deposits silica in the form 
of an adherent film, and, if a suitable pigment is used, the result- 
ing paint will be resistant to attack by acids, hydrogen sulfide, 
and other agents which cause deterioration of the usual organic 
base paints and lacquers. 

The proportions of pigment, inert filler, silicate ester, and 
diluent must be determined by experiment to produce a paint 
with the desired properties. Proper formulation and application 
will give paints that produce good, hard coats. Pigments that 
are chemically neutral should be used. Otherwise, they will 
affect the speed of hydrolysis. Among the suitable ones are 





* From a technical paper issued by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
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Oxide, venetian red, 


titanium 
black 
black, chromium 


oxide of iron, ilmenite 
green, golden 
ochre, monolite iast scarlet, 


monolite yellow, ultramarine, 


raw sienna, burnt umber, cad- 
mium yellow and cobalt blue. 
Zinc oxide is somewhat too alkaline. 

The paints give hard, matte or semi-matte coatings which d) 
not deteriorate on exposure to chemical fumes. This type o 
paint will give excellent decorative protection to porous cement, 
concrete, plaster, or asbestos board which is exposed to the 
action of corrosive chemical fumes, It would also seem to be 
an excellent material for decorating rough plaster walls which 
can be rather unsatisfactorily decorated by the ordinary paints. 

There has been little success in the preparation of paints that 
will strongly adhere to smooth, non-porous surfaces. Rough 
cast or sand blasted metal can be decorated with the silicate 
paints that will withstand red heat. However, the porous coating 
will not protect it against corrosion. This must be obtained by 
Parkerizing or other means before painting. 

The paint made by partially hydrolyzing ethyl silicate is non- 
combustible and may be used to coat theatrical scenery, etc., to 
minimize danger from surface ignition. It has a tendency to 
gel in the container and must, therefore, be used promptly after 
preparation. A volatile inhibitor which would prevent coagula- 
tion of the colloidal silica would greatly increase the commercial 
value of the paint medium, 


As a Bonding Agent 
Partially hydrolyzed silicic acid ester solutions may be used 
or bond comminuted materials of all 
alcohol set free when the silica is deposited is gradually volatil- 
ized at room temperature and the very sticky colloidal silica 
dries to a hard vitreous-like material. 


to cement sorts. The 


A cement or bonding 
agent of pure silica has obvious advantages. It is insoluble in 
water, neutral, and without chemical action upon the surround- 
ing material. It is acid-proof, unacted upon by ordinary chem- 
icals, and will withstand high temperatures. Some of the appli- 
cations of this cementing material which have been suggested are 
the following : 

1. Making refractory crucibles for melting high melting alloys. 
2. Making refractory and acid resistant brick, etc. 

3. Making refractory and acid resistant mortars. 

Making cold-set electrical insulators. 

Making porous silica articles. 

6. Bonding ferrochrome to surface of sand molds, 

7. Bonding activated carbon. 


8. Bonding sawdust, wood flour, bagasse, etc., to make insulating material. 


Considerable work has been done to determine the suitability 
of the silicate preparations for bonding refractory materials to 
produce refractory (and acid resisting) brick and mortars. 
pulverized silica with the partially hydrolyzed ethyl 
poly-silicate solution and then allowing to air dry results in th: 


Mixing 


formation of a hard, strong, slightly porous, refractory, and 
acid-resisting material. Air dried blocks have been produced 
which required a load of over 2000 Ib. per sq. in. to crush. 
Heating the blocks to 1500°C. and cooling reduces the strength 
somewhat but does not cause spalling or serious deterioration. 
The partially hydrolyzed ethyl! silicate solution (32% SiO.) has 
given best results. From 18 to 24% by weight of this solution 
is required to give a well bonded silica material. Since an 
ordinary Star silica brick 9 in. x 4.5 in. x 2.5 in. weighs nearly 
6 lb., it would require between 1 and 1.5 lb. (.12 and .18 gal.) 
of silicate solution to produce a brick. From the standpoint 
of price, it is obviously impractical to use the solution for the 
manufacture of ordinary refractory brick. 


It may be practical, 
however, to use the solution for making special refractory 
objects and mortar which are resistant to high temperature 
and/or acid. 
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The method of coating steel castings with a ferrochrome alloy 
by pouring the molten steel into sand molds coated with powd- 
ered ferrochrome has some commercial value, It has been deter- 
rn) ned that the alkyl silicate solution can be used to bond the 
powdered ferrochrome to the surface of the sand mold. This 
organic silicate solution which deposits refractory silica as the 
bonding agent may have advantages over the sodium ‘silicate 

jution which tends to cause blistering. 

It has been demonstrated that various sorts of comminuted 
organic materials such as activated carbon, sawdust, bagasse, 
etc., may be bonded by means of the silicate solution. Where 
freedom from alkali is essential, the use of ethyl silicate prepara- 
tions is indicated. 


As a Strengthening and Hardening Agent 


Many porous materials may be impregnated with the ethyl 
silicate solutions and thus be strengthened, hardened, or stiffened 
by the deposited silica. The porous body may be impregnated 
completely or only superficially. If a smooth surface is desired 
some filler may be incorporated in the silicate solution. 
of the applications in this field are the following : 


Some 


1. Surface hardening of sand molds. 

2. Surface hardening of porous silica brick. 

3. Surface hardening of graphite molds used for making special metal 
castings. 

4. Stiffening asbestos materials. 

5. Stiffening paper, straw, leather, cork, and textile products. 


It is necessary that the sand molds in which steel and special 
alloys are cast have a relatively hard and highly refractory 
surface. Smooth castings free from burnt-on sand are desired. 
Impregnating the surface of sand molds with a suitable silicate 
solution by brushing or spraying produces the desired surface 
hardness and strength. 

The porous silica insulating firebrick now on the market is 
soft and easily abraded. Boiler manufacturers would like to 
obtain a coating that can be applied to the furnace face of these 
bricks which would result in a hard, semi-impervious surface 
where the insulating firebrick is exposed to the gases in a 
furnace when these gases are dusty and are traveling at high 
velocity across the surface of the brick. Tests indicate that the 
problem may be solved by impregnating the surface of the 
brick with hydrolyzed ethyl silicate solution carrying 40 to 50% 
of its weight of finely pulverized brick. The filler of pulverized 
brick is required to prevent deep penetration of the liquid and 
to give a smooth surface. Bricks treated as indicated have a 
hard, smooth surface which does not check, spall, or otherwise 
deteriorate when heated rapidly to 1500°C. 

The graphite molds used for making certain non-ferrous cast- 
ings deteriorate rather rapidly due to the action of the hot 
metal on the mold surface. Impregnating the surface of the 
molds with the silicate solution and thus depositing silica in the 
surface increases the life. After the coated molds had been 
poured a total of twenty times there was practically no wear 
discernible. Other molds which were not painted showed con- 
siderable wear after pouring fifteen times. 

Tests have shown that asbestos products may be stiffened 
and strengtnened by impregnation with an organic silicate solu- 
tion. The silica, of course, does not decrease the resistance to 
acids or heat. Straw, leather and textile products are stiffened 
to a degree dependent upon the concentration of the silica in the 
impregnating solution. 


Fatty Acids from Paraffin 


The amount of scientific research undertaken in Russia has 
been remarkable, and the pages of the Russian technical 
journals bear witness to a great deal of valuable work in many 
varied fields. The synthesis of fatty acids, for example, from 
hydrocarbons (paraffins) has been established on a large scale 


manufacturing basis. The factory recently started up at Kasan 
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for the synthesis of fatty acids from petroleum products is said 
to have produced at least 2,000 tons last year; and another 
large works will shortly start up at Gorki, near Nijni Novgorod. 
It is confidently anticipated that the total output of synthetic 
fatty acids from these two factories, when working to full 
capacity, will be at least 20,000 tons per annum. 

In another interesting department, that of soap fillers, a large 
program of research is being intensively pursued, especially in 
connection with the use of China clay. Large claims have been 
made for many years past in regard to the use of this clay and 
of bentonite as a soap constituent; they have been frequently 
regarded as something more than soap fillers or adulterants, 
constituting a valuable addition to the fat charge, adding to the 
detergent power and other qualities of the soap, and, of course, 
cheapening production. Some of the latest work in Russia 
would seem to indicate that strongly adsorbent colloidal mate- 
rials of this nature are not in all cases so valuable as less 
adsorbent substances, and kieselguhr, for instance, has been 
suggested as preferable to kaolin. 
doubt, and further work is in hand. Since Russia now possesses 
important deposits of China clay of her own, near Moscow, it 
is evident that serious attempts will be made to utilize these to 
the best purpose, in soaps, cosmetics, paints, and for other 
purposes. 


This needs confirmation, no 


Naphthenic acids and derivatives have for many years occu- 
pied the attention of Russian chemists in the soap manufactur- 
ing and other industries, and research in this field is also being 
continued. One particular form of these acids, known as Acidol, 
was only used to the extent of 3,000 tons before the war. In 
1935 no less than 16,000 tons were used in soapmaking alone. 
Other raw materials include 14,000 tons of soapstock, nearly 
5,000 tons of fish and marine animal oils, and about 16,000 tons 
of Russian rosin. 

The most recent estimates of soap production in Russia indi- 
cate that, during the last year or two, the older factories have 
produced a little more than 200,000 tons of household soap and 
45,000 tons of toilet soap; while the new works have accounted 
for nearly 300,000 tons of household soap and 11,000 tons toilet 
soap. These figures apparently only refer to the large-size 
factories; if all the smaller ones be included then the esti- 
mated output for 1936 should be 600,000 tons and 60,000 tons 
respectively. Before the war only a comparatively few of the 
soapworks had fat-splitting plants or bothered much about 
glycerine recovery. All new works and many of the older ones 
now have plants for the production of glycerine. A further 
important consideration is that nearly the whole of the 
machinery and apparatus required in the soap-making and 
allied industries is now manufactured in Russia, mostly at the 
two great engineering works, “Transmission” in Moscow and 
“The Red Torch” in Kasan. The Chemical Age, British, June 
6th, p518. 


Aluminum Oxy-Hydrate Gel 


Aluminum oxy-hydrate in gel form (useful as a gas-drying 
agent) is prepared as follows: Material is precipitated from 
solutions of aluminum sulfate or chloride by means of ammonia, 
but everything depends upon the conditions of the precipitation 
and upon the filtration and drying of the gelatinous material 
formed. It has been found that whatever temperatures are 
employed the aluminum salt solutions used must not have an 
aluminum concentration greater than 2%; and, further, that an 
excess of ammonia of about 25% is necessary. With more con- 
centrated salt solutions, or a lower excess of ammonia, the pre- 
cipitated oxy-hydrate possesses a more or less crystalline struc- 
ture. Precipitate is best washed with hot water and must be 
dried as slowly and at as low a temperature as possible, but 
the drying period can be shortened if the washed precipitate is 
moistened with methanol or ethanol. 
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The aluminogel obtained is glass-like, comparatively trans- 
parent, and extraordinarily stable to abrasion, yet, due to its 
nherent brittleness, it can easily be broken into desired granule 
sizes. The apparent mass of aluminogel broken into pieces of 
2-3mm., and dried at 300° C., is 750 kilogs per cu. meter, as 
compared with the 550 kilogs per cu. meter of silica gel. 

After complete drying, the material, as can also the granular 
oxy-hydrate, can be activated by heating for 3 hours to 200° to 
600° C. On heating to 800° C. the structure of the amorphous 
gel, or of its gamma aluminum oxide constituent, is not altered, 
the only change being the splitting off of the greater part of 
the water chemically combined as hydrate. At temperatures 
above 800° C. the material is converted gradually into inactive 
(dead-burned) alpha alumina (or corundum), the change being 
complete at about 1,200° C. 

Comparative trials have been made of this aluminogel and 
the aluminum oxy-hydrate products of crystalline structure, 
both as to the removal of water vapor from stagnant air and 
from an air current. It has been found that the material is 
capable of absorbing up to 40% of its weight of water, and 
that it is capable of ready regeneration by heating in a stream 
of air to temperatures of 400° to 500° C. 


Metals and Alloys 


Bestolife Lead Seal, manufactured by I. H. Grancell, 2905 
E. First St., Los Angeles, California, is of interest to chemical 
plant operators. Product contains finely divided metallic lead 
and is’ used on all types of nuts, pipe threads, flanged joints, 
studs and gaskets. By its application, a lead gasket is formed 
on joints and a perfect seal is created under all necessary pres- 
sure or temperature conditions. It will not gall under high 
temperature. Fittings may be screwed closer and a tighter 
joint made than with any other compound. Joints may _ be 
taken apart easily months later. Bestolife Lead Seal No. 271 is 
specially compounded to meet chemical conditions. It is not 
affected by acids, hydrocarbons or chlorides. It should also 
be used on gas and oil line connections. No. 270 is for use 
on air line, water, steam, ammonia and alkali connections. 


Bright Zine Plating Process 


Mazic Process of bright zinc plating has been developed by 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning. Process permits heavy deposits 
from a cyanide solution with a uniformly bright protective zinc 
coating comparable to cadmium in appearance and durability 
and much cheaper in cost. Only Mazic Anodes made from 
special alloy, cast under controlled conditions, can be used in 
this solution and tanks should be of unlined steel. 


Textiles 


General Dyestuff offerings for the past month include: 
Indanthren Brown BRA, manufactured by General Aniline and 
said to have excellent fastness to light, chlorine and washing. 
It is suitable for the production of heavy shades of brown by the 
pigment padding process as applied to cotton piece goods, and is 
recommended for machine dyeing on account of its good solubil- 
ity and levelling properties. Diazo Discharge Violet BD Conc, 
which when diazotized and developed with Developer A, pro- 
duces bluish violet shades of good fastness to washing and is 
distinguished by its excellent dischargeability. Acid Alizarine 
Black RA is a new chrome black manufactured by General 
Aniline. It is one of the few chrome blacks which can be 
dyed satisfactorily direct from a Glauber’s salt-sulfuric acid 
bath and produces a bright bluish black, closely approaching 
logwood black. It is especially recommended for dyeing piece 
goods, cotton and rayon effects being left perfectly clear. It 
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may also be used for dyeing loose material and yarn which has 
to stand only a moderate fulling. 

Fast Red GTR Base on Naphtol AS-ITR ground pro- 
duces dyeings of exceptional fastness properties to light, 
weather, chlorine, boiling and washing. It corresponds in fast- 
ness properties to the well-known combination Naphtol AS-ITR, 
Fast Red ITR and is yellower in shade than the latter. 


Adhesives 


English Patent 443,228, belonging to the Distillers Co., Ltd.. 
Edinburgh, describes an adhesive which may be applied cold 
and consists essentially of an aqueous solution of glue, gelatine 
or a similar water-soluble nitrogenous colloid, with at least 5% 
of a phenol or substituted phenol or an inorganic salt of a 
phenol. A water-soluble solvent such as methyl alcohol may 
be added. For application to a waxed surface, a wax solvent 
(e.g., a mixture of toluene and trichlorethylene) may be added, 
and the glue may be emulsified in the solvent. For application 
to sheets of cellulose derivatives, solvents or swelling agents 
for the said derivatives may be added—e.g., “Tetraline,” 
“Decaline,” chloroform, benzol or butyl acetate; in this case, 
also, the glue may be emulsified. 


Synthetic Resin Adhesive 


Lauxite, a thermo-setting synthetic resin combining astonish- 
ing values in short time and low temperature of reaction, has 
other exclusive properties which extend the uses of synthetic 
resins into the adhesive field. Manufacturer is I. F. Laucks, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Miscellaneous 


Tiles of paving blocks made of asphalt compositions, according 
to French Patent 769,251, can be had in light and bright color 
effects by replacing part or all of the asphalt with a natural 
or synthetic resin. The asphalt or resin binder is in general less 
than 10% of the whole composition. When rosin, copal or 
dammar or a synthetic resin such as a coumarone or glyptal or 
phenolic resin is used excellent color effects can be obtained 
with only moderate pigmentation, and usually it is not necessary 
to replace all the asphalt with the resin. A typical composition 
is: resin 7.5, calcareous filler 30, white sand 60, red ocher 2.5%. 


Anti-Frictional Plastic Packing 


A general, all-service plastic packing with a new anti-fric- 
tional, dry-graphite lubrication is announced by Crane Packing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, and is available in spiral and five 
other forms. 


Tinted Windows to Kill Sun Glare 


Opaltone for tinting window glass to kill sun glare and still 
admit more than 90% of the daylight is announced in two forms 
by Truscon Labs., Milwaukee Junction, P. O., Detroit, Mich. 
One form is permanent and durable for brushing or spraying 
on the inside or outside of window glass, and the other is a 
removable coating for use on the inside. Both are furnished 
in either blue tint or white. Room temperatures are reduced as 
much as 10 to 15° through the use of Opaltone. 


Resins for Cellulosic Impregnation 


Wood, pulp and cellulose materials in many forms can be 
strengthened and given greater resistance by impregnation with 
a new line of resins recently developed by General Plastics. 
Resins are available in solution form and eliminate the shrink- 
ing and swelling due to moisture adsorption of wood and cellu- 
lose. They also give greater resistance to solvents, acids and 
alkalines, and greater impact strength and surface hardness. 
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Waterproofing Liquid 
Val-Oil, a water-proofing liquid prepared from a combination 
of thermatically-processed oils by a recently developed process, 


has been added to the line of Valentine & Co., New York City. 
Product, designed to prevent the oxidation of metals, serves as 
a perfect protective coating for iron, wood, steel, cement, brick, 
or stone. 


New Carbon Black 

Wyex, a new carbon black, the result of extensive research 
with a Wyoming natural gas, is announced by J. M. Huber, Inc., 
New York City. At present it is being introduced in limited 
quantities and is especially suitable in special compounds 
designed for tough service, such as tire-mileage contracts. 


Noiseless Marble Floors 

Use of plastic rubber, 
jointless terrazzo floors, has been processed by Commercial 
Marble and Tiles, Ltd., Selborne Gardens, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England, and has produced a noiseless marble floor equal 
in appearance to cement terrazzo and laid in a large range of 
colors. Chippings of marble mixed with plastic rubber produce 
a compound which is easily laid in a semi-fluid state and is 
adhesive to concrete, steel or a cork underlay. It is 
equally serviceable for ships’ decks, domestic, commercial, public 
and hospital buildings. 
of cement terrazzo, 


in place of cement in the laying of 


wood, 


Its wearing qualities are equal to those 
and the plastic rubber surface has the 
advantage of being skid-proof, almost silent, and easily cleaned. 
The rubber, being plastic, is not so liable to crack as the harder 


cement terrazzo. 


Titanium Dioxide 

“Ti-Pure” is the Pigment’s titanium 
Product is offered in three grades: FF—medium oil 
LO—low and LW —water disper- 


trade name of Krebs 
dioxide. 
absorption ; oil absorption, 


sion grade. 


High Viscosity Oils 

Special oils with a viscosity index of 150, 
offered, have been introduced by Marketers, affiliate of 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Known as Univis, these 
oils mark an extraordinary advance towards overcoming the 
tendency of petroleum lubricants to thin or thicken with changes 
in temperature and simplify 


the highest yet 


Esso 


the problems of engineers con- 
cerned with the operation of equipment subject to a wide range 
of atmospheric temperatures. 


Dispersed Organie Dye Colors 

Vulcanosal Colors, a line of dispersed organic dye colors, for 
use in connection with latex and artificial latex, are 
by General Dyestuff. 


announced 
These colors are pigments in the form of 
aqueous pastes, and are said to fill the requirements essential 
They 


and acids, are 


are water-insoluble, resistant 
finely ground and therefore 
and do not influence the stability of the mixes. 


to colors used with latices. 
to weak alkalines 
disperse readily, 


Quick-Coating Pigments 
A quick-coating pigment wiping oil stain that dries 
oughly 


thor- 
in the most desirable shades. 
Manufacturer, Cudner & O’Connor, Chicago, IIl., states that it 
modern schedules 


in one hour is available 


marks a major improvement in finishes for 
Q. C. P. W. oil stains are the result of years of 
experience in stain manufacture, 


of finishing. 
retaining the advantages of the 
old type of pigment oil stains and at the same time overcoming 


the disadvantages, at no premium in price. 
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Miscellaneous Booklets 


American Association of Petroleum Geologists, N. Y. City. “Pri 
able Petroleum Shortage in the United States and Methods for 1: 
Alleviation,” by L. C. Snider and B. T. Brooks. For those who a: 
puzzled by the conflicting statements and estimates of our domest 
petroleum reserves, this booklet presents the entire case with a detache 
mathematical style. 

American Society for Testing Materials, Philadelphia. “Symposiu: 
on Industrial Fuels.’ Papers presented at a joint meeting of t! 
A. S. T. M. and the Engineers Club of Philadelphia. Includes 4 pape 
on coal and coke, industrial fuel oils, manufactured gas and liquefi 
petroleum gas. 75c. 

The Chemical Foundation, N. Y. City. “Scientific Method 
Thought in Our National Problems,” by Francis P. Garvan. Leader 
the farm chemurgic movement in the chemical industry, this well-know 
chemist outlines his philosophy of Americanism in a speech before tl 
Farm Chemurgic Council. No. 10 of the ‘Deserted Village’’ series. 

Dept. of Commerce, Washington. ‘Tung Oil—Economic and Comme 
cial Factors in the Development of a Domestic Tung Oil Industry,” | 
C. C. Concannon. 10c. 

Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y. City. ‘Adventures in Price Fixing,” } 
Jules Backman. World-wide aspects of this question prompt Backma 
to write his survey from an international viewpoint. This pamphle 
anticipates a larger text on this aonress by Dr. Backman and others 
Farrar & Rinehart Pamphlets, No. 8. 40c. 

Government Printing Office, Washington. ‘The Technical Status of 
Permanence and Durability of Paper,” by M. S. Kantrowitz and R. H 
Simmons. 


Government Printing Office. “The Technical Qualifications 
Photoengraving Zinc,’ by Ernest W. Spencer. What is probably th 
only English-speaking report of zinc properties of importance to phot: 


engraving. Certainly an excellent and needed contribution to scientifi: 
literature. 

Illinois State Geological Survey Division, 
Mineral Industries Conference of Illinois—Research on the State's 
Mineral Resources and Their Utilization.’’ Booklet contains listing of 
papers presented at this conference which may be of interest to anyone 
using coal as fuel. 

International Tin Research & Development Council, N. Y. Cit 
“The Constitution of the Tin-Rich Antimony—Tin Alloys,” by Prof. D 
Hanson and W. T. Pell-Walpole. A discussion of the solubility 
antimony in tin. Series A, No. 

International Tin Research & Development Council. ‘‘Factors In 
fluencing the Rate of Attack of Mild Steels by Typical Weak Acid 
Media,” by T. P. Hoar and D. Havenhand. Publication of a paper 
recently read before the Iron & Steel Institute (British). Series A, 
No. 36. 

International Tin Research & Development Council. ‘‘The Prepara 
tion of Substituted Benzene-ortho-dithiols for Use as Specific Reagents 


Urbana. “4th Annua 


for Tin,” by R. E. D. Clark. Series A, No. 41. Goes with No. 40 of 
the technical publications. Together, these 2 booklets outline a fine, 
delicate test for tin. 

International Tin Research & Development Council. ‘The Detec- 


tion and Colorimetric Determination of Tin by Means of Substituted 
1:2 Dimercapto-Benzenes. A Specific Reagent for Tin,” by R. FE. D 
Clark. Complete discussion on this new, delicate test for tin is given 
Series A, No. 40 

International Tin Research & Development Council, N. Y. City. 
“A Study of the Origin of Porosity in the Tin Coating of Tinplate,” 
by A. W. Hothersall and J. C. Prytherch. This study establishes a con- 
nection between location of pores in tinplate and surface imperfections. 
Series A, No. 38. 

International Tin Research & Development Council. ‘Research on 
Thin Layers of Tin and Other Metals—II. The Corrosion of Metals by 
Technical Insulating Oils,’ by P. J. Haringhuizen and D. A. Was. 
A oid of immediate practical importance to the plant man. Series <A, 
No. 35 

main Tin Research & Development Council. ‘Methods of 
Detinning Tinplate for Examination of the Thickness and Continuity of 
the Alloy Layer,’ by A. W. Hothersall and W. N. Bradshaw. A study 
in the continuity, structure and behavior on deformation of alloy layer 
on tinplate. Series A, No. 37. : 

International Tin Research & Development Council. ‘Influence of 
Surface Cuprous Oxide Inclusions on the jase of Hot-Tinned Coat- 
ings on Copper,” by W. D. Jones. Series A, 32. 

International Tin Research & Develepuaes yan’ “Some Recent 
Investigations on the Corrosion of Tin,” by D. J. MacNaughtan and 
EB. 3 Hedges. Particular study is given to oxygen as the determining 
factor in tin corrosion. Series A, No. ; 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge. ‘‘Ramie—A Critical 
Survey of Facts Concerning the Growing and Utilization of the Fiber- 


Bearing Plant Urtica Nivea,’ by G. L. Carter and Paul M. Horton. 
University Studies, No. 26. 
National Safety Council, Chicago. The Council’s latest booklet dis- 


cusses industry’s part in reducing the heavy death rate due to moto: 
accidents, currently receiving much publicity. A number of excellent 
suggestions are included, any one of which would aid materially in 
partially solving the problem. The Council deserves much credit for 
this effort to obtain industrial cooperation. 

Oregon State Planning Board. “An Investigation of Data Pertain- 


ing to Possible Uses for Bonneville Power.” A summary of official 
suggestions for the use of natural resources in this Oregon area.  Possi- 
bilities for industrial expansion are to be noted. 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, Brazos 
County, Tex. ‘‘Fertilizer Experiments with Yellow Bermuda Onions 
in the Winter Garden Region of Texas.’”? Bulletin No. 524. 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards. ‘‘Inter- 


changeable Ground-Glass Joints, Stopcocks, and Stoppers—3rd_ Ed.” 
Latest 9 specifications for this laboratory and precision equipment. 
TS-2 

o. rs Tariff Commission, 
Organic Color Lakes and Toners in 
statistics from this industry. 

U. S. Tariff Commission. 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals in the U. S., 35. 
released show large increases in output in 
products. 


Sales of 
available 


Washington. ‘‘Production and 
the U. &., 35,” latest 


“Production and Sales of Dyes and Other 


” Preliminary figures as 
practically all groups of 
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While it is the voluntary opinion among users that 
the quality of every Dow chemical can be counted 
upon, Dow Sodium Acetate Flake 60-62% is one 


where superiority is visual as well as inherent. 


Its perfect whiteness suggests its marked purity 
which is fully confirmed upon analysis—showing 
less than 1% chemical, and a marked absence from 


mechanical, impurities. 


But, its principal distinction is the exclusive Dow 
flake form which reduces the caking tendency, 
common to crystal forms, and speeds dissolvability. 
Dow Sodium Acetate is also available in anhydrous 


form. May we quote on your requirements? 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


FLAKE 
60-62% 





DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 


Aniline Oil + + Carbon Bisulphide 99.99% + Carbon Tetrachloride 


99.9% + + Caustic Soda, Flake and Solid + + Chloroform + +» Epsom 
Salt, Technical + + Ethyl Bromide + + Ethyl Chloride + + Ferric Chloride - - 
Ferrous Chloride * * Magnesium Chloride + » Monochlorbenzene + + 


Monochloracetic Acid + « Phenol + » Sodium Sulphide « - Sulphur Chloride 





Unretouched photograph (actual size) of the Dow flake form of Sodium Acetate 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City—Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 


August, °36: XXXIX, 2 
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Patents 


A Complete Check-List of Products. Chemicals. Process Industries 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Treatment of phosphate rock to eliminate fluorine. No. 2,044,774. 
Harry A. Curtis, Knoxville, Tenn., to TVA, Wilson Dam, Ala. 

Production of urea and nitrogen oxides by reacting ammonia and 
carbon dioxide. No. 2,046,827. Charles K. Lawrence, Syracuse, N. Y. 
and Herman A, Beekhuis, Jr., Petersburg, Va., to Atmospher c Nitrogen 
Corp:, NW. Y¥. City 

Production of phosphates. No. Charles L. 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., to General Chemical Co., N. Y. City 

Production colloidal sulfur by treating thiosulfate solution with sulfuric 
acid. No. 2,046,880. Irving Miller, Medford, Oreg.; one-fifth to Roval 
Miller and one-fifth to Claude Coffing, both of Sacramento; and one-fifth 
to Ralph E. Sanborn, San Francisco. 


2,046,829. Levermore, 


Cellulose and Derivatives 


Production ripened organic esters of cellulose. No, 2 
Dreyfus, N. Y. City, and George Schneider, 
Corp. of Am., a corp. of Del. 

Production of cellulose for use in making cellulose derivatives. No. 
2,045,345. Henry Dreyfus, London, Eneland. 

Preparation solutions of hydroxy-cellulose ethers. No. 
George A. Richter and Harold P. Vannah, Berlin, and 
McMurtrie, Gorham, N. H., to Brown Co., Berlin, N. . 

Process of refining cellulose acetate by dissolving cellulose acetate in 
ethyl alcohol and water No. 2,045,628. Johannes Alfthan, N. Y. City, 
to Du Pont Viscoloid Co. Wilmington, Del. 

Precipitation of cellulose acetate in discontinuous. form throughout a 
fibrous sheet material. No. 2,045,676. Quentin L. Quinlivan, Arlinzton, 
N. J., to Celastic Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Production cellulose derivative compositions. No. 2,046,165. James K. 
Hunt and George H. Latham to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., all 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Production cellulose derivative solutions. No. 2,046,174. Alfred 
Stoyell Levesley, Saltcoats, and James Craik, Stevenston, Scotland, to 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain, 

Process for esterifying cellulose by subjecting material to moisture, 
nitric acid and acetaldehyde vapors. No. 2,046,821. Adam _ Hoche, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Production 


,044,776. 
Montclair, N. 


Camille 
J., to Celanese 


2,045,411. 
Douglas H. 


ethers of 
Walther 


cellulose derivatives conta‘ning 
polyglycerol as plasticizers. No. 2,046,852. 
Dahlem, Germany, 

Softening agent for cellulose fibers. No. 
Leverkusen, near Cologne-am-Rhine, 
Inc., N. Y. City. 

Treatment fibrous material which includes adding a sizing substance 
to wood chips in a gaseous environment. No 2,047.170. Arne Johan 
Arthur Asplund, to Aktiebolaget Defibrator, both of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Manufacture cellulose derivatives. No. 2,047,189. Paul Berger, St. 
Fons, and Auguste Florentin, Bidaud, Serezin-du-Rhone, France, to 


glycerol and 
Schrauth, Berlin 


2,047,066. Eugen Glietenberg, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, 


Societe des Us'nes Chimiques Rhone Poulenc Paris, France, 

Treatment cellulose derivatives. No. 2,047,195. Henry Dreyfus, 
London, England 

Process for fibrous esterification of cellulose. No. 2,047,278. Carl 


J. Malm, Rochester, N. Y., and Ches. L. Fletcher, Kingsport, Tenn., to 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Manufacture of cellulose from licno-cellulosic materials, No. 2,047, 
314. Henry Dreyfus, London, Fnegland. 
Production cellulose derivative compositions; compr’sine a_ ce'lulose 


derivative and 

and Fred, M. 

ton, Del 
Production 


d tluoro-dichloroethane. No 


2,047,598. Paul L. Salzberg 
Meigs, to F. 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmineg 
cellulose acetate compositions; 1 composition compr sing 
cellulose acetate, formamide, and casein. No. 2,047,919. Paul La Frone 
Magill, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 

Tar distillation process 
tar acid vapors. No. 2,044,764. Wilfred M. 
y. J., to The Barrett Co., N. Y. City. 

Method of separating volatile-liquid organic constituents of pyroligne- 
ous acid. No. 2,044,766 Pierre Berthelemy and Francois Baylocq to 
Societe Anonyme Francaise; Les Produits Chimiques Purs, all of Paris, 
France. 

Distillation of tar acid and neutral tar oil materials. No. 
Arthur H, Radasch, Bloomfield, N. J., to The Barrett Co, 

Production stable reduction compounds of the 4.7.-4/.7’.-tetra-alkyl- 
5.5’-dihalogen-thioindigos. No. 2,045,475. Karl Krauss, Frankfort-am 
Main-Fechenheim, and Alfred Hagenbocker, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Method of extracting phenols from phe nol-containing liquors by con- 


reagent in contact with 
Bywater, Weehawken, 


using caustic alkaline 


2.045.407. 
NX. Spits 


tacting with phenol tar. No. 2,045,607. Stuart Parmelee Miller, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., to The Barrett Co., N. Y. City. 
Recovery of phenols from waste liquors. No. 2,045,608. Stuart 
Parmelee Miller, Scarsdale, N, Y., to The Barrett Co., N. Y. aa 
Production condensation products of the anthraquinone series No. 
2,045,817 Werner Zerweck and Ernst Honold, Frankfort-am-Main 


Fechenheim, Germany, 
Production 3, 5, 8, 


to General Aniline + ges Inc., NN. Xs Gaty. 
10-tetraaroylpyrenes. No, 2,045, 968. Roland Scholl, 
‘Patent 


Patents digested include tssues of the 


through July 14 inclusive. 


Gazette,” June 23 
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Dresden, and Kurt Meyer, Berlin-Zehlendorf, 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 
Production hydroxy carboxylic acid esters. No. 2,046,150. 
Cox and Thomas F. Carruthers, South Charleston, W. Va., 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., a corp. of N. 

Production aminopyrene-sulfonic acids. "No. 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 
Citv. 

Production of diarylamine derivatives by reacting with nitrous acid. 
No. 2,046,356. Max Wyler, Robert William Kersey, and Harold Smith, 
Blackley, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of 
Great Britain. 

Purification of phthalic anhydride by heating and then separating im- 
purities upon cooling. No. 2,046,368. Courtney Conover, St. Louis, 
Mo., to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Production para-halogen-ortho-alkoxy-aniline derivatives. No. 2,046,375. 
Richard Frank Goldstein, Sedgley Park, Prestwich, and Wilfred Archibald 
Sexton, Gledholt, Huddersfield, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain 

Production highly condensed heterocyclically bound anthraquinone deriv- 
atives containing nitrogen. No, 2,046,423. Wilhelm Moser, Riehen, 
near Basel, and Walter Fioroni, Binningen, near Basel, Sw.tzerland, to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 


Germany, to Society of 
Henry L. 
to Union 


2,046,249, 


Martin Corell, 
to General Aniline Works, ¥. 


Inc., N. 


Production aromatic dithiocarbamates. No. 2,046,875. Paul C. Jones, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to The B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City. 
Production of diaryl dithiocarbamates. No, 2,046,876. Paul C. Jones, 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to The B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City. 

Production of aromatic dithiocarbamates. No. 2,046,884. Waldo L. 
Semon, Silver Lake Village, Ohio, to The B. F. Goodrich Co., N. Y. City. 

Production of diaminoalcohols of the aromatic series. No. 2,046,946. 
Gustav Heilner, Berlin-Fichtengrund, Post Friedrichsthal, Germany, to 
Chemische Fabriken Dr. Joachim Wiernik & Co., Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin-Waidmannslust, Germany. 

Production diamino-aleohols of the aromatic 
Custavy Heilner, Berlin-Fichtengrund, Post 
Chemische Fabriken Dr. Joachim 
Berlin-Waidmannslust, Germany. 

Production arylamides of an 


2 046,947. 
Germany, to 
Aktiengesellschaft, 


series. No. 
Friedrichsthal, 
Wiernik & Co., 


asymmetrical ortho-xylenol-carboxvlic 


acid. No. 2,047,513. Leopold Laska and Oskar — T, ee ich-am- 
Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 
Coatings 

Production air-drying lacquers from phero'-aldehvde condensation 
products. No. 2,044,859. Fritz Seebach, Erkner, near Berlin, Germany, 
to Bakelite G.m.b.H., Berlin, Germany. 


Production pigmented paints, 
William Bryan Wiegand, 
IN... Ya AstOy. 

Production coating composition with some adhesive properties. No. 
2,045,153. Paul C., Lemmerman and William K. Schweitzer, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 


varnishes and lacquers. No. 2,045,006. 
Sound Beach, Conn., to Binney & Smith Co., 


Method of coating metal surfaces by chemical reaction with nitrate 
ion. No, 2,045,499. Robert R. Tanner, Highland Park, and Herman J. 
Lodeesen, Detroit, Mich., to Metal Finishing Research Corp., Detroit. 


Foam preventive for paints having aqueous vehicle, 
phthalate. No. 2,045,551. Carl Iddings, Staten Island, and John N. 
Kennedy, Broo':lyn, N. Y., to The Muralo Co., a corp. of N. Y 

Production coating composition consist'n? of ecvcle asphalt 
petroleum asphalt and mineral filler No. 2,045,906. Earl 
Harrv Roden, and Dudley H. Felder, Port Neches, 
Co. Fs City, 

Coating composition for ‘ron and 
Percival Theel, Jarrettown, Pa. 

Production plastic and coating composition comprising 
methyl alpha methacrylate and a_ plasticizer No. 
William Croom Crawford, Ardrossan, Scotland, to 
Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Method of coating ferrous bodies with other metals using ammonium 
chloride vapors along with the coating metal. No, 2,046,036. Anselmo 
Ortiz Rodriguez, Valverde-Leganes, Badajoz, Spain. 

Method of coating ferrous bodies with other metals. No. 


compr'sing diethyl 


. uncracked 
7. Gardner, 
Tex., to The Texas 
steel protection. No. 2,045,932. 
a polymerized 
2,045,979. John 
Imperial Chemical 


2,046,037. 


Anselmo Ortiz Rodriguez, Valverde-Leganes, Spain. 

Rust-proofing coating for ferrous bodies comprising oxalates and 
vanadium. No. 2,046,061. Leo P. Curtin, Cranbury, and James M. 
Payne, Carteret, N. J., to Curtin-Howe Corp., N Y. City 


Cementation of metallic surfaces. No. Harry 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., both of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Electrical insulation for copper conductor 
copper halide containing a siliceous mineral filler. No. 2,047,029. Robert 
H. Muller, Berlin, Germany, to General Electric Co., a corp. of N. Y. 

Matrix coating composition consisting of colloidal graphite suspension 
in water with silicate of soda as binder. No. 2,047,087. Raymond 
Szymanowitz, Hillside, N. J., to Acheson Colloids Corp., a corp. of 
i hee a 

Wrapping material having: a, cellulosic base sheet; b, moistureproof 
coating; and c, coating to which stamp will adhere, containn* a gu1 
and a water-soluble adhesion inducing agent. No. 2,047,269. Wilmer F 
Kallock, to Eastman Kodak Co., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacture transparent colored varnishes, etc. No. 2,047,674. Geo. 
D'ngwall and John Oberhauser, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Protective coating for underground metallic surfaces. No. 2,047,772. 
Clarence R. Eckert, Englewood, N. J., to The Barrett Co., N. Y. City. 

Production baking enamel, comprising a drier and a solution in drving 
ol, and aromatic solvent of an asphalt. No. 2,047,889. Stephen John 
Roskosky, Flint, Mich., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


2,046,629. K. Ihrig to 


comprising coating of 
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Dyes, Stains, etc. 


Production stable reduction product of thiondigoid dyestuff. No. 2,044,- 
790. Richard Herz and Walter Brunner, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production stable reduction products of dyestuffs of the thioindigoide 
series. No. 2,044,796. Karl rauss, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, 
and Alfred Hz igenbocker, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to Genera! 
Anil‘ne Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Production sulfurized dyestuffs, No. 
Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, 
Inc:, N. ¥. City. 

Production substantive 


2,044,868. 


Werner Zerweck, 
Germany, to General 


Aniline Works, 


azodyestuffs producing clear orange shades on 
cotton. No. 2,044,891. Hans Schindhelm, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechen- 
heim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, ‘Inc., N. ¥.. €sty. 
Production water-soluble basic triphenylmethane dyestuffs. No. 
963. Paul Wolff and Wilhelm Werner, 
General Aniline Works, Inc, N. Y. City. 
Production vat dyestuffs from 3,3’-dibromo-indanthrene. No. 2,044,993. 
Wilfred M. Murch to The Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 
Production water-insoluble indulines as condensation products of dye 
stuffs. No. 2,045,069. Achille Conzetti to J. R. Geigy A. G., both of 
Basel, Switzerland 
Production cupiferous polyazo dyes. No. 
Dessau-Ziebigk in Anhalt, and Ulrich Dreyer, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
Producton intermediates and dyestuffs "of the anthrimide type. No. 
2.045,304. Ralph N. Lulek, Milwaukee, and Clarence F. Belcher, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,045,323. Friedrich Felix and Wilhelm 
Huber to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, all of Basel, Switzerland. 
Production azo dyestuffs. No, 2,045,324. Friedrich Felix and Wilhelm 
Huber to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, all of Basel, Switzerland. 
Production printing preparations comprising stable reduction product 
of a thioindigo dyestuff. No. 2,045,476. Karl Krauss, Frankfort-am- 
Main-Fechenheim, and Alfred Hagenbocker, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Production leuco vat dyestuff paste for printing cloth. No, 


2,044,- 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to 


2,045,090. 
Wolfen, 


N. Y. City. 


Werner Lange, 
Kreis Bitterfeld, 


2,045,477. 
Carl Krauss, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, and Alfred Hagenbocker, 
Frankfort- am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
N City. 


Production stable reduction products of dyestuffs of the indigo series. 


No. 2,045,553. Eduard Muench and Robert Wimmer, Ludwigshafen-am- 


Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 
_Production vat_dyestuffs derived from aceanthrene- quinone. No. 2,046,- 
254. Wilhelm Eckert and Heinrich Sieber, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, 


Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
Reducing dye stripper comprising dyestuff stripper reducing agent 
and a phosphate. No. 2,046,317. David Julian Block, Winnetka, III. 
Production of azo dyestuffs on the fiber. No. 2,046,425. Charles 
Schwabe Parker, Charles Leonard W all, and Franklin Farrington, Bolton, 
England, to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Production dinitroindazol dyestuffs for wool. No 
Senn to J. R. Geigy S. A., both of Basel, Switzerland. 
Production azo dyestuffs which are insensible in the dyebath towards 
hard water. No. 2,046,452. Joseph Gyr and Otto Kaiser to Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, all of Basel, Switzerland. 
Production acid dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 
Paul Nawiasky and Robert Zell, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Kuehne, Mannheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
City. 
Production pyrazolone azo dyestuffs. No. 2.047,315. 
Ellis, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese 
America, a corporation of Delaware. 
Production dinitroindazol dyestuffs for wool. No. 
Senn, to J. R. Geigy, S. A., both of Basel, Switzerland. 
Production azo dyestuffs insoluble in water and fiber dyed therewith. 
No. 2,047,514. Leopold Laska and Arthur Zitscher, Offenbach-am- 
Main, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc... N. Y. City. 
Production azo dyestuffs insoluble in water. No. 2,047,515. Leopold 
Laska and Arthur Zitscher, Offenbach-am-Main, Germany, to General 


i. ¥. City, 


2,046,432. Emil 


2,046.835. 
and Walther 
Inc., N. Y. 


Geo. Holland 
Corporation of 


2,047,435. Emil 


Aniline Works, Inc, N. Y. City. 
Method developing azo dyes. No. 2,047,543. Don W. Bissell, Ham- 
burg, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co.. N. Y. City. 


Production azo dyestuffs. No. 
Danuser, to 
Switzerland. 

Production cupriferous azo dyestuffs. No. 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to 
a corporation of Great Britain. 

Production vat color paste containing a_ glycol, 
No. 2,047,650. Chas. J. Sala, to E. I 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Production mordant dyeing monoazo dye. No. 
Dessau in Anhalt, Germany 


2,047,574. 


Gerald Bonhote and Jacob 
Chemic: rT 


Society of Industry in Basle, all of Basel, 
2,047,647. Clifford Paine, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 


for textile printing. 
. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both 


2,047,910 


Max Raeck, 
, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 


N. ¥.. City. 
Explosives 
Blasting charge vessel containing an explosive ammonium salt. No. 


2,046,194. James Taylor, Saltcoats, Scotland, to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 


‘ine Chemicals 


Purification by crystallization of calcium salts of aldonic acid. No. 
2,044,793. Horace S. Isbell, Washington, D. C., to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, represented by the Sec. of Commerce. 

Production divinyl ether stabilized with an aromatic amine. No. 
800. Randolph T. Major, Mountainside, and William L. 
Metuchen, N. J., to Merck & Co., Rahway, i 

Production divinyl ether stabilized with an aryl amine and an alcoholic 
anti-freeze agent. No. 2,044,801. Randolph T. Major, Plainfield, and 
William L. Ruigh, Princeton, N. J., to Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Production condensation products of ketones with compounds “of the 
diamino-acridinium series. No. 2,044,892. Otto Sievers, Frankfort-am- 
Main-Hochst, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 

Production metal salts of oxyacedic acids. No. 2,044,968. Herman 
A. Bruson, Germantown, Pa., to The Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Production D-trans-II-oxo-camphor from iso-ketopinie acid. No. 
062, Yasuhiko Asahina and Morizo Ishidate, Tokyo, Japan. 

Production cyanuric acid by heating allophanic acid chloride and b uret 
carboxylic acid chloride. No. 2,045,111. Erich Theis, Mannheim, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production water-soluble betaines. No. 2,045,132 Andre Girard and 

Sandulesco to Les Laboratories Francais de Chimiotherapia, 


Georges 
all of Paris, France. 


2,044,- 
Ruigh, 


2 


2,945,- 
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Production of pyramidone 
formate. No. 2,045,588. 
Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 

Production sulfene amides in aqueous medium by reaction of sulfur 
containing organic and a secondary amine in presence of oxidizing agent. 
No. 2,045,888. Eduard Tschunkur and Hugo Kohler, Cologne-Mulheim, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 

Reaction between solutions of quinine alkaloid and sodium 
No. 2,046,116. Frederick R. Greenbaum, Philadelphia. 

Production salts of para hydroxy-benzoic acid esters. No. 
William H. 
el P 


from formic acid solution of 
Michael N. 


pyramidone 
Dvornikoff to Monsanto Chemical 


morrhuate. 


2,046,324 
Engels and John Weijlard to Merck & Co., all of Rahway, 


Production concentrated phytosterin-containing products. No. 
Albert Schwieger to Hanseatische Muhlenwerke 
of Hamburg, Germany. 

Production stable sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate. No. 
Louis Freedman, Schodack Center, N. Y., 
N.. ¥;; City. 

Production N-hydroxy-aminoalkyl substituted alkylene 
2,046,720. 


2,046,345. 
Aktiengesellschaft, both 


2,046,507. 
to Winthrop Chemical Co., 


diamines. No. 
Robert Roger Bottoms to The Girdler Corp., both of Louis 


ville, Ky. 

Production of compounds containing heavy metals and_ sulfhydryl 
groups from keratinates. No. 2,046,795. Ernst Sturm, Berlin-Lank 
witz, and Richard Fleischmann, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany, to 


Chemische Fabrik Johann A. Wulfing, Berlin, Germany. 


Glass and Ceramics 


Fused, cast aluminous refractory containing 
No. 2,044,817. Frederic William Schroeder, 
Refractories Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Production laminated safety glass using intermediate sheeting of poly 
merized incomplete poly-vinyl acetal resin mixed with a 
as plasticizer. No. 2,045,130. Earl L. Fix, New 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., a corp. of Pa 

Spark plug insulator made from corundum and a ceramic 
posed of steatite, kaolin, and feldspar. No. 2,045,318. Richard Stribeck 
to Robert Bosch Aktiengesellschaft, both of Stuttgart, Germany 

Production ceramic aggregate for light weight concrete. No. 2,046,071 
Charles Knox Harding, deceased, late of Chicago; Mabel T. Harding, 
administratrix for deceased. 

Production granular material by mixing siliceous minerals with clay, 
flux and fluid to form a plastic mass, fir'ng, and grinding. No. 2,046,295, 
Ernest H. Nichols to The Funkhouser Co., both of Hagerstown, Md 

Raw batch for production of abrasive or refractory material compris 
ing aluminum oxide, calcium oxide, and silicon dioxide. No. 2,046.76 
Raymond C. Benner _and Henry N: Baumann, Jr., to The Viacades 
Co., all of Niagara Falls, sj 


alumina, silica and alkali 
Mexico, Mo., to Corhart 


glycol d.hexoate 
Kensington, Pa., to 


binder com 


Industrial Chemicals, Apparatus, ete. 


Preparation of zein by 
organic solvent. No. 
Vincent MacDonough, 
corp. of Mass. 

Cellulosic cordage material containing ethyl mercury chloride 
like carrier to prevent growth of marine organisms. No. 
Wallace T. Conn, Lawrence, Mass., to U. S. Government, 
the Sec. of Commerce. 

Cordage material containing flexible adhesive organic combined with 


dissolving in solvent 
2,044,769. Harry A. 
Watertown, 


mixture of water and 
Buron, Cambridge, and John 
Mass., to Arthur D. Little, Inc., a 


and a tar 
2,044,772 
represented ‘by 


an 

ethyl mercury compound to arrest marine organism growth. No. 2,044, 

773. Wallace T. Conn, Lawrence, Mass., to U. S. Government, repre 
sented by the Sec. of Commerce. 

Purification of alkali metal hydroxide solutions by electrolytic treat 


ment, using “— anodes. No. 2,044,888. Fritz Overdick, Leverkusen 
Weisdorf, and Herbert Gorke, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production lime, magnesia-and acid resisting sulfonates from unsatu 
rated fatty alcohols. No. 2,044,919. Walther Schrauth, Berlin-Dahlem, 
and Richard Hueter, Rosslau in Anhalt, Germany, to ‘“‘Unichem’’? Chemi 
kalien Handels A.-G., Zurich, Switzerland. 

Production soluble phosphates from technical phosphoric acid No 
2,044,940. Ivan Lyle Haag, Lakewood, and William R-chard Devor, 
East Cleveland, Ohio, to Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 

Production in aqueous medium of finely divided calcium sulfate. No 
2,044,942. Winfield W. Heckert, Ardentown, Del., to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., a corp. of Del. 

Production alkaline earth metal sulfate by reacting alkaline earth com 
pound with a soluble sulfate in presence phosphate ion, 
organic colloidal dispersing agent. No. 2,044,954 
Roselle, N. J., to Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 

Production sulfur, sulfur dioxide, and iron oxide by roasting iron sul 
fide material. No, 2,044,960 Daniel Tyrer, Norton-on-Tees, England, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp. of Great Britain. 

Soldering flux composed of stannous chloride, 
zne chloride and a petroleum base grease as carrier, No. 
Frank M. Levy to Mueller Brass Co., both of Port Huron, 

Decomposition of double salt of magnesium carbonate 
b'carbonate by treating with water in specified 
Friedrich Rusberg, Berlin-Neiderschoneweide, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany, 

Production colloidal graphite suspensions. No. 
Albrecht Graf von Mandelsloh, Dresden, 
Florsheim vorm Dr. H. Noerdlinger 
Ma‘n, Germany. 

Production water-soluble phenolic derivatives. No, 2,045,517. 
A. Bruson, Elkins Park, and Otto Stein 
Haas Co., Philadelphia. 

Process converting alcohols to ethers using non-oxidizing mineral acids, 
No. 2,045,560. Merrell Robert Fenske, Pennsylvania State College, Pa 


soap, and an 
George A. Peirce, 


chloride, 
2,045,017. 
Mich. 

and potassium 
amount. No. 2,045,203. 
Germany, to Kali-Chemie, 


ammonium 


2,045,501. 
Germany, to Chemische 
Akt iengesellschaft, 


Otto 
Fabrik 
Florsheim 


Herman 
Lansdowne, Pa., to Rohm & 


Production of amines by catalytic synthesis. No. 2,045,574. Homer 
Adkins, Madison, Wis., and Charles F. Winans, Akron, Ohio 

Hydrolysis of alkyl sulfate esters. No. 2,045,616. Neil A. Sargent, 
Woburn, Mass., to Merrimac Chemical Co., Everett, Mass 


Producton ferric sulfate which is water-soluble and neutral by reacting 
sulfuric acid with iron pyrite cinder. No. 2,045,625. John F. White, 
Somerville. and William S. Wilson, Boston, Mass., to Merrimac Chem 
‘orl Co, Everett, Mass. 

Production lower fatty acid anhydrides by subjecting vapors to heat 
treatment in presence of solid vel active ctalyst. No. 2.945.718. 
Richard Muller, Hans Hatzig, and Erich Ribald, Mannheim, Germany, 
to C. F. Boehringer & Soehne G.m.b.H., Mannheim-Walk ihof, Germany 

Purification of ricinoleic acid by dissolving in free fatty acids No 
2.045.727 Theodore H. Rider to The Wm. S. Merrell Co., both of 
C'ncinnati, Ohio. 











Production of ketenes by pyrolysis of organic acid anhydrides. No. 
2,045,739. Peter J. Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., a corp. of Del. 

Removal of hydrogen sulfide and ammonia from gases by scrubbing 
with aqueous ammonium polythionate solution, No. 2,045,747. Hans 
Baehr, Leuna, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Conversion of ethers to alcohols by hydration in presence of dilute 
aqueous acidic catalyst. No, 2,045,785. Warren K. Lewis, Newton, 

lass., to Standard Oil Developme nt Co., a corp. of Del. 

Activation of ferric oxide hydrate for. desulfurization of gases. No. 
2,045,807. Arthur L. Smyly, Chicago. 

Substantially complete conversion of iron to ferric oxide. No. 2,045,- 
808. Arthur L. Smyly, Chicago. 

Production chromate-containing titanium compound by heating aqueous 
titanium sulfate solution with chromate solution. No. 2,045,836. Oscar 
T. Coffelt, Jackson, Mich., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., a corp. 
of Del. 

Production acetaldehyde by reacting steam and acetylene in presence 
of one allkaline earth metal salt of an oxygen phosphorous acid. No. 
2,045,841. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Hydration of olefines by reacting olefine with steam. No. 2,045,842. 
Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production oxygenated organics by condensation reaction. No. 2,045,- 
843. Henry Dreyfus, London, England. 

Separation of methyl amines. No. 2,045,929. Lloyd C. Swallen to 
Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of aromatic aldehydes. No. 2,046,011. Wil- 
liam J. Amend to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, 
Del. 

Production phosphoric acid triesters of aliphatic alcohols. No. 2,046,- 
031, Martin Mugdan and Johann Sixt to Consortium fur Elektro- 
chemische Industrie G.m.b.H., all of Munich, Germany. 

Process for halogenating hydrocarbons. No. 2,046,090. Cortes F. 
Reed, Anoka, Minn.; one-half to Charles L. Horn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Production condensation products of ketones. No. 2,046,145. Herrick 
R. Arnold, Elmhurst, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del, 

Production concentrated nitric acid. No. 2,046,162. Stanley L. 
Handforth and John Norman Tilley, Woodbury, N. J., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production of catalytic material from vanadium ore by treatment with 
mineral acid or alkali. No. 2,046,166. Leon E. Jenks, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., to General Chemical Co., N.Y. City. 

Production solidified fuel material. No. 2,046,209. Arthur B. Ray, 
Bayside, N. Y., to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., a corp. of N. Y. 

Production of high purity oxygen. No. 2,046,284. George J. Boshkoff, 

tuffalo, N. Y., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., a corp. of x. 

Sugar refining proces producing sugar of low ash content. No. 2,046,- 
344 Frank M. Sabine, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Substitution chlorination process by reacting in presence of metal oxide 


under anhydrous conditions. No. 2,046,411. William D. Ramage, 
Pittsburgh, Cal., to Great Western Electro-Chemical Co., a corp. of Cal. 
Production halogenated organic hydroxy compounds. No, 2,046,469. 


Siegfried Leonard Langedijk, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalytic synthesis of chemical compounds. No. 2,046,478. John J. 
O’Leary, Prince George County, Va., to Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., 
N. Y. City. 

Method of treating unsaturated oxycompounds. No, 2,046,556. Herbert 
P. A. Groll, Oakland, and George Hearne, Berkeley, Cal., to Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Production acid lactate compounds by reacting calcium carbonate and 
lactic acid in an ethyl alcohol-water medium. No, 2,046,610. Julian K. 
Dale, Kew Gardens, N. Y., to Royal Baking Powder Co., N. Y. City. 

Utilization of chlorine dioxide from gas mixtures. No. 2,046,830. 
John Ogden Logan, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., N. Y City. 

Production pure, crystalline dextrose in tablet form. No. 2,046,833. 
Heinrich Meyer, Barby-Elbe, Germany, to International Patents Devel- 
opment Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production of alkali metal phosphates by furnace methods. No. 2,046,- 
841. Louis Preisman, Wilmington, Del., to General Chemical Co., N. Y. 


ity. 


Production alkali metal phosphates by furnace methods. No. 2,046,842. 
Louis Preisman, Wilmington, Del., to General Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 

Method of reducing the viscosity of sulfur and olefine sulfide solution, 
by heating with another oxide or salt. No, 2,046,871. Werner W. 
Duecker and Claron R. Payne, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co., a corp of Texas. 

Production of copper compounds from metallic copper by treating with 
solution of water, cupric chloride and ammonium chloride. No. 2,046,- 
937. Leo P. Curtin, Cranbury, N i 

Purification of asbestos using compressed air and steam. No. 2,046,- 
971. Ernst Schurmann, Steglitz, near Berlin, and Wilhelm Esch, 
Schoeneberg, near Berlin, Germany. 

Production plumbite solution containing small percentage trivalent 
antimony. No. 2,047,040. Alexander Stewart, Roselle, N. J., to Na- 
tional Lead Co., N. Y. City. 

Method and apparatus for burning limestone and recovering carbon 
dioxide. No. 2,047,064. Edward P. Gillette to Gillette Research Corp., 
both of Toledo, Ohio. 

Production modified stable aqueous casein solution containing a water- 
soluble soap of a glycerol-phthalate resin. No. 2,047,143. Carl Iddings, 
Staten Island, N. Y., to The Muralo Co., a corp. of N. Y. 

Method manufacturing mixed alcohols. No. 2,047,194. Harold S. 
Davis and Alfred W. Francis, Woodbury, N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Zee. Bs ¥. City. 

Refining crude fats and fatty oils. No. 2,047,196. Eric William Faw- 
cett, Northwich, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a 
corporation of Great Britain. 

Process reducing titanium sulfate liquors; subjecting solution to action 
of two metals in discrete form. No. 2,047,208. Ignace J. Krchma, 
Brooklyn, Md., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for production concentrated hydrofluoric acid. No. 2,047,210. 
Jas. ©. Lawrence, Moylan, Pa., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production compositions comprising deacetylated chitin. No. 2,047,218. 
Warner J. Merrill, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Production chemical compositions and processes for mixing the same. 
No. 2,042,220. Gordon D. Patterson and Jas. H. Peterson, to E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparing emulsions by agitating together a water insoluble material 
liquid by e ale ification and an aqueous solution of a salt of deacetylated 


chitin. No. 2,047,225. Geo. Rigby, to E. I. du Pont de Nemuours 
& Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 
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Process cementing objects by applying a coating of a 3% aqueou 
solution of a medium viscosity acetate of deacetylated chitin. N 
2,047,226. Geo. W. Rigby, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., bot 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture acetic acid by several methods. No. 2,047,534. Walte 
O. Walker, Coral Gables, Fla., and Ulrich Kopsch, Leverkusen-an 
Rhine, Germany, to A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Method and apparatus‘for manufacture stannic chloride. No. 2,047,5 
Wm. J. Buttfield, No. Plainfield, N. J., to The Vulcan Detinning C: 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Process for manufacture mixed nitric and sulfuric acids. No. 2,047 
546. Cyril B. Clark, Scarsdale, N. Y., to American Cyanamid & Cher 
ical Corp., a corporation of Delaware. 

Production m: agnesium chlorate. No. 2,047,549. Geo. Lewis Cunning 
ham, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
NY. cGey, 

Regeneration of copper ammonia solutions used to absorb carbon oxide 
and oxygen. No. 2,047,550. Josef G. Dely, Queens Village, N. Y., t 
Chemical Construction Corp.. a corporation of Delaware. 

Process preparing iron sulfate chloride. No. 2,047,571. Alfred Ant 
Eberstadt, Germany, to Rohm & Haas, Aktiengesellschaft, Chemisch 
Fabrik, Darmstadt, Germany. 

Composition for absorbing vibration and sound, comprising a plast 
body. No. 2,047,576. John M. Byers, Flint, Mich. 

Preparation alky! sulfates from liquid olefines by several methods 
No. 2,047,606. Howard S. Young, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture hydrochloric acid. No. 2,047,611. John Philip Baxter 
Widnes, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corporatio: 
of Great Britain, 

Preparation of sulfuric derivatives of higher aliphatic alcohols. No 
2,047,612. Heinrich Bertsch, Chemnitz, Germany, to American Hyals: 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Production alkali metal silicates. No. 2,047,614. Candido Cavezzale 
“ Giuseppe Curreli, Messina, Italy. 

Production solutions of alkali metal salts of sulfurous acid. No. 2, 
047,627. Gustaf Haglund, to Patentaktiebolaget Grondal-Ramen, both 
of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Stabilization of animal and vegetable fats and oils; incorporating 
therein an organic ester of tyrosine. No. 2,047,642. Carl S. Marvel, 
Urbana, Ill., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture of 4-acetyl-5-tertiary-butyl-1, 3-xylene. No. 2,047,65¢ 
Walter V. Wirth, Woodstown, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture of n-substituted cyano-formarylides. No. 2,047,657 
Max Wyler, Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., a corporation of Great Britain. 

Manufacture alicyclic carbinol esters of polycarboxylic acids. Ni 
2,047,663. Harold J. Barrett, Wilmington, and Wilbur A. Lazier, Mar 
shallton, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production naphthenyl esters of polycarboxylic acids. No. 2,047,664. 
Harold J. “—"* Wilmington, and Wilbur A. Lazier, New Castle Co., 
Dei., to FE. 1. da Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

M: ie, citric acid by several methods. No. 2,047,669. Frank J. 
Cahn, Chicago, Ill 

Production anhydride of the half ester of carbonic and salicylic acids 
No. 2,047,675. Lucien Alexandre Dupont, Vincennes, France. 

Manufacture glycols. No. 2,047,811. Fred. A. Weihe, Jr., to McAleer 
Mfg. Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

Separating sulfur dioxide from gaseous mixtures; bringing gaseous 
mixture into intimate contact with a mixture of anil’ne and lactic acid. 
No. 2,047,819. Maitland C. Boswell and Geo. P. Beal, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Method of accelerating chemical reactions. No. 2,047,839. Erwin F. 
Spellmeyer, East Orange, N. J. 

Preparaticn benzothiazyl disulfides. No. 2,047,923. Jan 
Wayne, N. J., to Wingfoot Corp., W ilmington, Del. 

Production di tetrahydro furfuryl amines. No. 2,047,926. Howard I. 
Cramer, Cuyahoga Falls, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Baked sand core, comprising mixture of sand and polymer zed diolefines. 
No. 2,047,297. Rodolphe Stahl, Detroit, Mich., to Aristo Corp., 
poration of Michigan. 

Process of obtaining a crystalloid material in a state of fine sub- 
rea No. 2,047,354. Harold Simmons Booth, Cleveland Heights, 

nio 

Synthetic production of alcohols. No. 2,047,396. Ernst T. Theimer, 
Newark, N. J., to van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.. N. Y. Citv. 

Classifier comprising a rotary drum. No. 2,047,202. Harlowe Hard- 
inge and Robert J. Russell, to Hardinge Co., Inc., all of York, Pa. 

Chemical pump. No. 2,047,414. Chas. E. Henry and Jas. W. Sul- 
livan, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Production — silica refractory articles. No. 2,047,457. Raymond C. 
Benner, Henry N. Baumann, Jr, and Geo. J. Easter, to The Carborun- 
dum Co., all of Niagara Falls, Y. 


Teppema, 


a cor- 


Leather and Tanning 


Production tanning materials by reacting lignin sulfonic acid with a 
dihydroxy-diaryl sulfone and an aldehyde. No. 2,045,049. Hermann 
Noerr and Gustav Mauthe, Leverkusen-I. G.-Werk, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production ornamented artificial grain leather. No. 2,046,000. Gil- 
bert D. Sart, Salem, Mass., to Ornamented Leather, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Process manufacturing anhydrous alkali polysulfides. No, 2,047,492. 
Erik Reissmann, Wolfen, Kreis Bitterfeld, and Hermann Wolff Dessau 
in Anhalt, Germany, to I. G. F. A., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


Extraction of manganese and other metal values from manganese 
carbonate ores. No. 2,044,799. John D. McCarthy to General Man- 
ganese Corp., both of Detroit. 

Concentration of ores by froth flotation using a phenyl-xanthic com- 
pound. No. 2,044,851. Cornelius H. Keller, San Francisco, Cal., to 
Minerals Separation North American Corp., N. Y. City. 

Production metallurgical scavenger containing a titanium or zirconium 
carbide and another metal. No. 2,044,908. Charles J. Kinzie, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., N. Y. City. 

Method of chloridizing ore materials using iron chloride. No. 2,045,- 
092. Thomas A. Mitchell to Hughes-Mitchell Processes, Inc., both of 
Denver, Colo. 

Production of cobalt by electro-deposition from anode material of iron, 
cobalt and copper. No. 2,045,212. Francis Lawrence Bosqui to Rho- 
kana Corp. Ltd, both of N’ Kana, Northern Rhodesia. 

Extraction of non-ferrous metal from iron-containing ores of sulfidic 
r arsenical nature. No. 2,045,226. Carl Goetz, Berlin, Germany. 
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Series of abatents covering magnesium base alloys of various composi- 
tion, No. 2,045,236, through 2,045,247. Roy E. Paine, Oakland, Cal., 
to Magnesium Development Corp., a corp. of Del. 

Method of stabilizing reflecting power of aluminum surfaces by _heat- 
ing in contact with aqueous chromate solution. No. 2,045,286. Martin 
Tosterud, Arnold, Pa., to Aluminum Co. of Am., Pittsburgh. 


Production substantially pure magnesium. No. 2,045,352. Fritz Hans- 


girg, adenthein, Austria, to American Magnesium Metals Corp., 
Pittsburgh. , : ; . Reread 

Production molten iron or steel by direct reduction. No. 2,045,639. 
Fritz Eulenstein, Cologne-am-Rhine, and Adolf Krus, Sturzelberg uber 


Neuss, Germany, to Sachtleben Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergbau & Chem- 
ische Industrie, Cologne-am- Rhine, Germany. 

Method of casting magnesium. No. 2,045,913. 
Leslie Brown to The Dow Chemical Co., all of : 

Heat treatment of steels containing chromium, carbon, and columbium. 
No. 2,046,012. Frederick M. Becket, N. Y. City, and Russell Franks, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Union C arbide & Carbon Corp., a corp. of N. Y. 

Composition for electric current conductor composed mainly . silver 
and small amounts of chromium and beryllium, No. 2,046,056. Edmund 
W. Bremer, Weehawken, N. 

Non-fuming brass welding “rod containing chromium. No. 2,046,088. 
William B. Price to Scovill Mfg. Co., both of Waterbury, Conn. 

Production by electrodeposition of beryllium alloys. No. 2,046,148. 
Harry C. Claflin, Marysville, and James B. Arnold, St. Clair, Mich., to 
The Beryllium Corp., N. City. 

Machine element alloy comprising steel and zirconium. No. 
Augustus B. Kinzel, Douglaston, and Walter Crafts, 
N. Y., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., a corp of N. Y. 

Concentration of chloride ores by flotation. No. 2,046,312. 
Anderson, Salt Lake City, Utah, to Potash Co. of Am., a 
Colo. 

Copper base alloys containing zinc, 
2,046,380. Franz R. 
apolis, Ind. 

Process for electrodeposition of 
Adey, Totteridge, London, 

Method of coating 
2,046,638. Carl F. 
Link-Belt Co., 

Copper alloy containing also tin and 
Scott, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Basic open hearth steel 
slag. No. 2,046,811. 
Co., a corp of Pa. 

Fused salt bath for case 
Holden, New Haven, Conn. 

Hard cast iron alloy containing also boron, 
phorus. No. 2,046,912. Frederick A. 
F. Hirsch, Huntington Park, Cal., to 
Ltd., San Francisco. 

Production hard, unmachineable ferrous alloy containing also 
boron, nickel, silicon, sulfur and phosphorus. No. 2,046,913. 
A. Kormann, Glendale, and Walter F. Hirsch, Huntington 
to Industrial Research Laboratories, Ltd., San Francisco. 


John E. Hoy and 
Midland, Mich. 


2,046,168. 
Niagara Falls, 


Leslie D. 
corp of 


silver, 


Hensel to P. R. 


chromium and silicon. No. 


Mallory & Co., both of Indian- 


metals. No. 
England. 
and alloying chromium with a ferrous metal. No. 


Lauenstein and Paul F. Ulmer, Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Chicago. 


2,046,440. Grace Ellen 


silver. No. 


2,046,702. Howard 
Westinghouse Electric 


& Mfg. Co., East 


process which 


uses siliceous material in the 
Earnshaw 


Cook, Ruxton, Md., to Bethlehem Steel 
hardening. No, 2,046,822. Artemas F. 
silicon, 
Kormann, 
Industrial 


sulfur and phos- 
Glendale, and Walter 
Research Laboratories, 


carbon, 
Frederick 
Park, Cal., 


Production workable alloys of tantalum containing also magnesium, 
nickel, and iron. No, 2,046,995. Miner M. Austin, Waukegan, IIl., to 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., a corp. of N. Y. 

Process of recovering chromium from alloys. No. 2,047,479. Karl 


Helge Sigfrid Lofquist, Stockholm, 

Treatment of cold-worked, 
2,047,814. James Nelson 
N.Y. €ity. 

Production free cutting alloys; 1. 
copper, lead, bismuth, and 
and Walter A. Dean, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sweden. 
cuprous wire with a_ metal 


coating. No. 
Aken, Rome, N. Y., to General 


Cable Corp., 


aluminum Ls! alloy, 
aluminum. No. 2,047, 
Cleveland, O., to 


consisting of 
Louis W. Kempf 
pi wt ‘Gas of America, 


Production nickel-chromium-iron alloy containing nickel, chromium, 
zirconium, and iron. No. 2,047,916. James M. Lohr, Morristown, 
to Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N: §. 

Production nickel- chromium-i iron alloy, containing nickel, chromium, 
calcium, zirconium, and iron. No. 2,047,917. James M. Lohr, Morris- 
town, N. J., to Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. 

Production nickel-chromium-iron alloy, cont: aining nickel, chromium, 


calcium, 


Lohr, 


zirconium, aluminum, and 
Morristown, N. J., to 


Paper and Pulp 


Manufacture of sized paper containing an alkaline filler. 
Harold Robert Rafton, Andover, Mass., 
of Mass. 

Production porous, 
Fay H. 
Conn, 

Production 
Fay H. 
Conn. 

Production of paper pulp. No. 2,045,818 Frederick W. 
Stoneham, Mass., and George S. Witham, Jr., Lincoln, N. H. 

Process of bleaching chemical wood pulp, No. 2,046,551. 
Davies, Shelton, Wash. 

Preventing slime growth in paper 
caustic alkali into mill waters. No. 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 

Production creped tissue 


iron, No. 


2,047,918. James M. 
Driver-Harris Co., 


Harrison, N. J. 


No. 2,045,052. 


to Raffold Process Corp., a corp. 


long 


fibered, nonhydrated paper. No. 
Osborne to C. H. 


2,045,095. 
Dexter & Sons, Inc., 


both of W indsor Locks, 


porous, long fibered, 


nonhydrated 
Osborne to C. H. 


paper. No. 2,045,096. 
Dexter & Sons, 


Inc., both of W indsor Locks, 


Adams, 


David B. 


making processes by 
2,046,614. Pierre 
both of Sandusky, Ohio. 
paper which contains an albuminous adhesive 
and a softening agent. No. 2,046,763. Benjamin Asnes, Quincy, Mass., 
» Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Process of correlating chemical recovery 
d‘fferent kinds of liquors. No. 2,047,032 
Co., both of Berlin, N. H, 


introducing 
Drewsen to 


in pulp mills operating with 
George A. Richter to Brown 


Petroleum Chemicals 
Treatment of hydrocarbon oils by adding morpholine to react with 
earbon disulfide 


impurities. No. 2,045,057. Valter A. Schulze to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., both of Bartlesville, Okla 
Petroleum distillate refining, using solution containing sulfuric acid 


and a chromic acid salt. No. 2,045,234. 
Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Production unsaturated hydrocarbons. No. 2,045,255. 
to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Refining hydrocarbon oi] distillates containing sulfur and 
hydrocarbons, using metallic nitrate, caustic solution, and 
No. 2,045,262. Salmen Comay to adverse! Oil 
Chicago. 


Jacques C. Morrell to Universal 


Hans Tropsch 
aromatic 


sulfuric acid. 
Products Co., both of 
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Continuous manufacture of sulfurized petroleum lubricants, No. 2,045, 
306. Roy F. Nelson, Port Arthur, Tex., to The Texas Co., N. Y. City 

Solvent extraction of hydrocarbon oil using methyl acetate. No. 2,045, 
321. Louis A. Clarke, Fishkill, N. Y., to The Texas Co., N. Y. City. 

Separation of hard wax from soft wax using a normally gaseous sol 
vent. No. 2,045,567. Le Guay Beynon, Glendale, Cal., to Union Oil 


Co. of Cal., Los 


Angeles. 
Process 


reducing pour point of waxy ret ye oils by purification by 
solvent precipitation. No. 2,045,742. ‘arl Winning and Philip L. 
Young, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Raccieenee Co. 

Increasing productivity of wells using an emulsified product of hydro 
chloric and nitric acids with an oily vehicle. No. 2,045,759 Melvin 
De Groote, St. Louis, Mo., to Tretolite Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Conversion of mercaptans using a dehydrunsulfing talyst. No 
2,045,766. Per Frolich and Peter J. Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., to 
Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Diesel engine fuel containing small amount combined sulfur and either 
tin or lead compounds. No. 2,045,788. George M. Maverick, Elizabeth 
N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del 

Production pour point depressant. No, 2,045,806. Reginald G. Sloane 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. of Del 

Method increasing well productivity using 
No. 2,045,899. Eugene L. Long 
N. ¥. City. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils using an aliphatic keto-ester. No. 2. 
063. Seymour W. Ferris, Aldan, Pa., to The Atlantic 
Philadelphia. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils using 
mour W. Ferris, Aldan, Pa., to The Atlantic 

Production asphaltic products. No. 2,046,081. Claude P. McNeil, 
Whiting, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Refining of hydrocarbon oils by use of an ethyl ester No. 2,046,177 
Edward John Martin, East Chicago, Ind., to Sinclair Refining Co., N. Y. 
City. 

Production motor fuel from mixture of hydrocarbons No. 
Hyym E. Buc, Roselle, N. J., to Standard Oil 
corp. of Del. 

Process of standardizing petroleum hydrocarbon mixtures, No. 2,046 


aqueous acetic acid solution 


Davis, Beach, Cal., to The 


Pexas Ci 


Refining Co., 

a diketone. No. 2,046,064. Sey 

Refining Co., Philadelphia 
| 


2.046,24 


Development Co., a 


365. Thomas A. Cassidy and Harrison F. Wilmot to Wilmot & Cassidy, 
Inc., all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Production of alkyl phenols. No. 2,046,900. Vladimir Ipatieff to 


Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Treatment of hydroc arbon oil using copper silicate in presence of 
hydrochloric acid. No. 2,046,907. Felix John Skowronski to Universal 
Oil Products Co., both of Chicago. 

Treatment of oil wells. No. 2,046,951. Eric B. Hierpe, 
and William A. Gruse, Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Gulf Oil Corp., 

*rocess dispersing and _ stabilizing hydrocarbon oils and 
compositions. No. 2,047,258. Maurice Ernotte, Brussels, 
Process 


Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 
bituminous 
SJelgium., 


dewaxing hydrocarbon oil, using commercial methyl isobuty! 
ketone. No. 2,047,412. Howard H. Gross and Walter V. Overbaugh, 
Beacon, N. Y., to The Texas Co., N. Y. C ity. 


Production mineral oils of high saturation; by treatment with acetone 
and ammonia, No. 2,047,755. Wm. Hunter Volck, Watsonville, Calif., 
to California Spray-Chemical Corp., Berkeley, Calif. 


Pigments 

Production fine texture, heat treated titanium oxide pgment. No 
2,044,941. Marion L. Han: than, East Orange, N. J., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., a corp. of Del. 

Production blended pigment consisting of titanium dioxide and an 
alkaline earth metal sulfate. No. 2,046,054. James E. Booge, Newark, 
N. J., to E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., a corp. of Del. 
Production stable binder mixture for 


pigments comprising ge 
silica, latex solution and 


latinous 
alkali silicate solution, No. 


2,046,091. Albert 
George Rodwell, Dalston, London, England. 
Production cellulose-coated pigment comprising an inorgan‘c pigment 
coated with an alkali salt of a cellulose mono-ester of a dicarboxylic 
acid, No. 2,046,253. Frederick Baxter Downing, C 


arneys Point, N 
and Richard Gesse Clarkson, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du 


Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production of finely divided, amorphous, 
No. 2,046,267. Frank Willard Johnson, Pennsgrove, N. J., to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 

Production aqueous dispersions of carbon black using condensation 
product of formaldehyde and an aromatic sulfonic acid as dispersing 
agent. No. 2,046,757 George Tucker, deceased, late of North 
Andover, Mass., by Charles W. Tucker, administrator for deceased; 
to Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Production aqueous dispersions of carbon black condensation 
product of formaldehyde with a naphthalene sulfonic acid as dispersing 
agent. No. 2,046,758. George R. Tucker, deceased, late of North 
Andover, Mass.; by Charles W. Tucker, administrator for deceased; 
to Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Production of composite pigments comprising compounds of lead and 
titanium. No. 2,046,823 Gunnard FE. Johnson, Hammond, Ind., and 

Lead Products Co., 


Pont de 


regenerated cellulose pigments 


using 


Thomas H. Donahue, Tucson, Ariz., to Anaconda 
a corp. of Del 
Recovering paint or rubber pigments from precipitates. No. 2,047,128 


Charles R. Park, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, to The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio 


Resins, Plastics, ete. 


Production coated composition comprising a cellulose ester, water 
soluble aniline dye, and a glycol ether. No. 2,044.770 Edward R. 
Bush, Lemont, Ill., to Chadeloid Chemical Co., N. Y. City. 


Production potentially 
2.044.969. Lawrence C. 
N, ¥. City: 

Production molded 
tion with a 


reactive 


Byck, 


phenol aldehyde molding mixture. No. 
Elizabeth, N. J., to Bakelite Corp., 
articles by 


reacting a metallic or metall‘e salt solu 


solution of polymeric carboxylic acids. No 2 045.080 
Max Hagedorn, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., 
Binghamton, N. Y 

Production cellulose acetate molded products No. 2,045.161 Richard 
Muller and Martin Schenck, Mannheim, and Wilhelm Wirbatz, Mann 
heim-Waldhof, Germany, to C. F. Boehringer & Soehne G.m.b.H., Mann 
heim-Wak thof. Germany. 

Production insulating composition comprising a vulcanized fiber body 
permeated with soy bean protein condensation product. No. 2.945.468 
Artemy A. Horvath, Newark, Del., to Wileinaien Fibre Specialty Co., 
a corp. of Del. 

Production molded articles from casein. No. 2,045,471. Daniel 
Kasen; one-half to Louis A. Kasen, both of Newark, N. 7 








Production resinous products from sulfur dioxide and mixtures of 
olefines. No. 2,045,592. Louis H. Fitch, Jr., to Phillips Petroleum Co., 
both of Bartlesville, Okla. : ; 

Production moldable polymerized product by heating monomeric methyl 
alpha methacrylate. No. 2,045,651. Rowland Hill, Manchester, England, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., a corp of Great Britain. 

Production solid polymerization product by heating liquid methyl 
methacrylate with a polymerizing catalyst. No. 2,045,660. Donald John 
Loder to duPont Viscoloid Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 2 yi 

Formation of plastic products from cracking coal tar. No. 2,045,741. 
Carl Winning and Robert M. Thomas, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil 
Development Co., a corp. of Del. 

Predation a th x alcohol gel. No. 2,046,101. Albert Foster 
York, Washington, D. C., to S. Sternau & Co., N. Y. City. bad 

Production plastic composition for use in safety glass comprising cel- 
lulose acetate and a mixture of diethyl and dimethyl phthalates. No. 
2,046,281. Charles Sterling Webber, Springfield, and Elbert A. Wil- 
son, Longmeadow, Mass., to The Fiberloid Corp., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Production synthetic resin comprising polyhydric alcohol ester of dry- 
ing oil acid and a phenol-formaldehyde condensation product . No. 2,046,- 
318. Merlin Martin Brubaker to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. \ : . : 

Process of plasticizing synthetic resin and forming into sheets. No. 
2,046,378. Elmer H. Haux, Tarentum, Pa., to Duplate Corp., a corp ot 
Del. E 

Wax-like compositions as dielectric mediums. No. 2,046,526. Joe E. 
Moose, Anniston, Ala., to Swann Research, Inc., a corp of Ala. 

Production flexible material treated with methyl methacrylate polymers. 
No. 2,046,886. Daniel E. Strain to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
both of Wilmington, Del. ; : 

Synthetic resin comprising reaction product of dipentene, maleic an- 
hydride, and abietic acid. No. 2,047,004. Hayward H. Coburn, Spring- 
field, Pa., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. | 

Production thermoplastic composition containing chlorinated rubber, an 
abietic acid ester, and a non-volatile softener. No. 2.047,146. William 
Koch to Hercules Powder Co., both of Wilmington, Del. ; 

Production oleaginous plastic composition. No. 2,047,149. Walter J. 
Koenig and Robert H. Pohl, Philadelphia. : ; 

Production of composition containing an oil-soluble oxy-cyclic organic, 
an oxidized drying oil, and oxidizing drying oil fatty acids. No. 2,047,150. 
Walter J. Koenig, Robert H. Pohl, and Robert W. Walker, Philadelphia. 

Polymerization of resins. No. 2,047,245. Geo. Kenneth Anderson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to The Neville Co., a corporation of Pa. 

Polymerization of resins; 1. a liquid coumarone polymerization catalyst 
having sulfuric acid as chief catalytically active ingredient. No, 2,047,- 
246. Geo. Kenneth Anderson, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Wm. H. Carmody, 
Dayton, O., to The Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Polymerization of resins. No. 2,047,247. Geo. Kenneth Anderson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to The Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacture synthetic resins. No. 2,047,668. Merlin Martin  Bru- 
baker, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture artificial resins. No. 2,047,398. Arthur Voss and 
Ewald Dickhauser, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, Germany, to I. G. F. A., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 


Rubber 

Production rubber bonded abrasive articles. No. 2,044,962. Duane E. 
Webster to Norton Co., both of Worcester, Mass. 

Retarding vulcanization of rubber stock. No. 2,045,167. Robert L. 
Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., to Monsanto Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Rubber vulcanization process. No. 2,045,275. Percy J. Leaper, 
Naugatuck, Conn., to U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of rubber. No. 2,046,160. George De Witt 
Graves to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

Catalytic hydrogenation of rubber or rubber-like material. No. 2,046,- 
257. Robert Barnett Flint to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of 
Wilmington, Del. : 

Production chlorinated rubber composition containing a sulfurized ter 
pene compound. No. 2,046,277. Emil Ott, Elsmere, Del., to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Rubber treating process using an organic accelerator and an essential 
oil. No. 2,046,336. Frederick J. Maywald, Rutherford, and Eric C. 
Kunz, Montclair, N. J. ; 

Regeneration of solid scrap vulcanized rubber using sulfuretted addi- 
tion compound of a terpene. No. 2,046,499. Bruno Gisleno Calise, 
Paris, France. 

Production natural rubber substitute by emulsifying a terpene hydro- 
carbon, adding rubber latex, and coagulating the mass. No. 2,046,662. 
Francis J. Van Cant, Batu Pahat, Johore, Straits Settlements. 

Production stabilized homogeneous thermoplastic butadiene derivatives. 
No. 2,046,986. Herbert A. Winkelmann to Marbo Products Corp., both 
of Chicago. 

Production low viscosity, halogen-containing rubber derivative com- 
positions. No. 2,046,987. Herbert A. Winkelmann to Marbo Products 
Corp., both of Chicago. 


Textile, Rayon 

Production artificial silk fibers using spinning bath of sulfuric acid 
monohydrate and a soluble bisulfate. No. 2,044,885. Johannes Kleine, 
Hugo Pfannenstiel, and Werner Matthaes, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Production textile assistants comprising sulfuric derivatives of fatty 
acid compounds. No. 2,045,015. Paul Koerding, Conrad Schoeller, and 
Heinrich Ulrich, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 
am-Main, Germany. 

Method of increasing wetting and penetrative capacity of alkaline mer- 
cerizing liquids, by adding a cymene sulfamide, a carboxylic acid or the 
terpene series, a promoter and a distributor. No. 2,045,074. 
Feldman to J. R. Geigy A. G., both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production solid artificial filaments. No. 2,045,346. Henry Dreyfus, 
London, and William Ivan Taylor, Spondon, near Derby, England, to 
Celanese Corp. of Am., a corp. of Del. 

Textile treating process using an emulsion of alpha naphthol in water. 
No. 2,046,555. Augustus H. Gill, Belmont, Mass., to The Gill Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Textile yarn containing an organic cellulose ester which has been 
partially saponified. No. 2,046,615. Camille Dreyfus, N. Y. City. 

Production spun yarns from partially saponified cellulose organic esters. 
No. 2,046,616. Camille Dreyfus, N. Y. City. 

Production textile yarns from partially saponified cellulose organic 
esters. No. 2,046,617. Camille Dreyfus, London, England. 

Production non-piping, high glazed, coated fabric. No. 2,046,944. 
Carroll B. Hall, Beaver Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co, Wilmington, Del. 

Treatment of textile materials with 


Jacques 


an amino carboxylic acid. No. 
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2,047,069. Winfrid Hentrich, Erlangen, Helmut Keppler, Cologne-am- 
Rhine, and Karl Hintzmann, Wiesdorf-am-Rhine, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. City. 


Production cupro-ammonium rayon. No. 2,047,466. Wm. Henry 
Furness, National Park, N. J., to New Process Rayon, Inc., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. 


Water, Sewage Treatment 
Regeneration of zeolite water-softening beds. No. 2,046,265. Joseph 
H. Hewetson, Cincinnati, Ohio, to J. H. Hewetson Co., a corp. of Ohio. 


_ Method of boiler water conditioning by use of ammonium phosphite, 
No. 2,046,308. Cyrus W. Rice, Pittsburgh. 


Care of Dust Control Systems* 


UST control systems have, in the past, been subject to 

an unusual amount of neglect and disregard after in- 
stallation. Possibly most of this is due to the fact that 
the installation in itself is non-productive, its chief function 
in most cases being the abatement of a nuisance. Many times 
also, the responsibility of upkeep has been shouldered onto an 
already overburdened millwright who, to keep actual production 
machinery in operation, has had to neglect the dust control 
installation. Many times upon being questioned as to the 
performance of such equipment, superintendent will say “It’s 
working fine, we haven’t looked into it for several years.” This 
is an altogether wrong attitude to take, as usually when the 
equipment is opened the entire inner structure appears as 
though it was being engulfed by sand storms in a desert. 

The responsibility for the operation and maintenance of dust 
control equipment should be placed in the hands of a competent 
mechanic, who should make observations as pointed out below, 
either monthly or semi-monthly, and make dated reports in 
duplicate, with one copy for the plant manager, the other for 
his own records. The neglect of a seemingly unimportant and 
in itself inexpensive repair may cause excessive damage to the 
installation and require a lengthy shut down, not considering the 
loss of efficiency of the equipment during that time. 

1. Inspect all hoods and piping for wear, structural damage, 

leaks, settlement of dust, etc. Note that slides fit tightly. 
Check blast gates for position and wear, inspect pipe sup- 
porting members. 
2. Check pipe connections to collector housing for leaks, etc., 
also collector housing itself. 
3. Watch fan bearing for wear and lubrication, Check for 
dust accumulation in fan housing or wear on fan wheel. 
Enter clean air side of collector and with flashlight or 
extension light, check tube plates for excess dust accumu- 
lation. Check lubrication of shaking device. About every 
2 months enter the dusty side of the collector, check the 


wear on baffle plates, etc., and note condition of tubes from 
inside. 





wn 


Check suction and volume readings with pitot tube and 
manometer. Compare these readings with original test 
readings at time of installation. A test of collecting 
efficiency should be made semi-yearly by a competent indi- 
vidual using recognized technique in dust counting. Possi- 
bly your insurance connection includes this service. 


By watching daily the permanent manometer which is con- 
nected across the dust collector, the proper time for shutting off 
shaking device can be determined. A repair and instruction 
book should be consulted for further details. Hoppers should 
be emptied daily. A supply of spare parts should be kept on 
hand for replacement. Below is given a brief table of atr speeds 
in ducts necessary to convey various materials: 


Air velocities 


Material (feet per minute) 
Grain dust Renee ; re 2,000 
Wood chips and shavings Are paint 2 ants ee 3,000 
Saw dust ; BAe Ne ets ar : : 2,000 
ee ea Sere eer er eo een 2,000 
Rubber dust SAND e ise Ow ieee nee 2,000 
Lint : tare Cito , 1,500 
Metal dust (grindings) ee gre were See eee 2,200 
Lead dusts F ht AEN Re rae ns, are ee hea iat a 5,000 
Prane tnrnmus Cane) 2. cs ss cec sce kvescu are Wearever re 4,000 
Fine coal Pe EO Re Ce Ne Bers ee ra 4,000 





* By Martin Kidder, Industrial Relations Director, The 


; American 
Foundry Equipment Co. 
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International Chemieal 


Engineering Congress 


This department this month is devoted entirely to 
abstracts of papers of particular industrial interest 
read at the Recent London International Meeting 
of Chemical Engineers. 


The world’s outstanding chemical engineers, representing 
nearly 40 of the leading industrial nations, convened in London 
on June 23d to attend the Chemical Engineering Congress of 
the World Power Conference. This was the most momentous 
gathering of chemical engineering brains ever assembled. The 
papers delivered there constitute the permanent recording of 
the astounding progress in chemical engineering achieved in 
the past quarter of a century in all parts of the world. A pro- 
found effect on future chemical engineering technique wi!l most 
certainly result from the free exchange of ideas that took place 
at the Congress. 

In the July News Section of CHemicaLt INDUSTRIES a sum- 
mary of the opening addresses of the Duke of Kent and Lord 
Leverhulme, president of the Congress, was given, and the 
Plant Operation and Administration Section of this issue is 
devoted to brief résumés of several of the outstanding papers. 

The idea of a chemical engineering congress in London and 
much of the early spadework was largely the work of one 
man, who unfortunately, did not live to see the successful con- 
summation of his untiring efforts, the late Sir Frederic Nathan, 
a past president of the British Institution of Chemical Engineers. 

The general secretary of the Congress was M. W. Burt. 
Those desiring additional information on the papers presented 
at the meeting should communicate with him directly at 56, 
Victoria st., London, S. W. 1, England. Other officials of the 
Congress included Sir David Milne-Watson, chairman of the 
organization committee ; 
mittee; W. A. S. Calder, technical committee ; 
Pratt, finance; and Dr, E. W. Smith, publicity. 


Sir Alexander Gibb, hospitality com- 
J. Davidson 


Stine On Pure Research 

In the group of papers of general interest to all divisions of 
the Congress that of Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, du Pont vice- 
president and director of research, on the relationship between 
pure science and industrial progress attracted very favorable 
comment. 

Industry has found it good business to ally its resources with 
the university, Dr. Stine states, pointing to pure science as a 
source-spring of scientific advancement. Experiments and 
research in science with little or no apparent application may 
add to general knowledge from which applied science can pro- 
ceed to immediate objectives. 

Predictions in development of the chemical industry can be 
made from experiments in fundamental research, he said in 
urging industry to embrace pure science as a means to “learn 
today in order that it may be prepared tomorrow.” 

Citing du Pont experience, Dr. Stine described fundamental 
research as a logical approach to complex practical problems, 
and as an assurance of continued leadership in quality and pro- 
duction economy, 

Initiation of fundamental research projects by a company 
attracts university graduates with distinct aptitudes for research, 
and creates consulting specialists within the company, the 
du Pont official stated. 

Incentives for results in comparatively short times are pro- 
vided through the drive and intense activity of business, and 
the researchist’s opportunity more clearly to visualize the ulti- 
mate consequences of his efforts, he added. 

Fundamental research cannot be left to the universities, he 
warned, since the university is interested in personnel training. 
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Continuity of research may be interrupted by temporary lack of 
suitable personnel in universites. 
“Why fundamental research?’ Dr. Stine asked. 
he stated, “the answer is as clear as the question: 


“T think,” 

Industry 
should learn today in order that it may be prepared for to 
morrow. Thus, there is implied a dollars-and-cents motive for 
fundamental research in industry. I do not wish to imply that 
this is not the controlling motive. No matter how large are the 
resources of a company, the fact remains that the management 
is expected to conserve those resources and if possible to increase 
them. 

“To put it another way, fundamental research in the technical 
laboratory is not conceived to be a labor of love; it is 
ceived to be sound business policy. 


con- 


“Fundamental research assists one to predict the course of 
development of chemical industry. Pioneering applied research 
enables one to achieve certain objectives indicated by 
mental research. 


funda- 
Therefore, the continued growth (as distinct 
from mere expansion) of chemical industry is dependent upon 
fundamental research. 


Fundamental research enables 


achieve the following things: 


one to 


(1) Fundamental research provides a basis for future proc 
esses and products. For example, a substantial proportion of 
the operations of the company with which I am connected is 
based on the raw material cellulose, and it is likely that the 
Company will continue for an indefinite period to use cellulose. 
Consequently, such studies as ‘Chemistry of Cellulose,’ ‘Particle 
Size of Cellulose Derivatives,’ and ‘Physical Structure of Cellu- 
lose Derivatives’ are a part of the current fundamental research 
effort. Some of the discoveries being made inevitably will lead 
to new cellulose products. 

(2) Fundamental research is a logical approach to the more 
difficult or complex ‘practical’ problems. <A practical problem 
repeatedly encountered is the design of equipment for chemical 
and physical After a process has 
through the glassware stage, then what? 


processes, been carried 
Unless the process 
is rather conventional—which rarely is the fact—the steps which 
ensue comprise semi-works operation followed by an attempt to 
design a full-scale factory, all of which requires such data as 
coefficients of heat transfer and empirical formulas for absorp 
tion and fluid flow. If the plant performs according to predic- 
tions, there is a sigh of relief all around, because to have guessed 
right is no inconsiderable satisfaction. Admittedly, there is a 
body of knowledge called chemical engineering. But there are 
many open spaces in that knowledge, enough to make life com- 
plex for the designer of chemical factories. Therefore, in the 
hope and belief that guesswork in plant design can be dimin- 
ished, our fundamental research embraces engineering studies 
in Fluid Flow, Distillation, Absorption, 
Evaporation, Heat Transfer, and the like. 

(3) Fundamental research is an assurance of continued leader- 
ship in quality and economy of production. Paint is an old 
product, so old that one might think that there is not much 
room for quality improvement. 


Crystallization and 


3ut research is destined to cause 
much more than continued improvement in present types of 
paint. New paints, the quality of which will set up new com- 
petitive standards are a probability. Peculiarly enough, it is 
significant that a good paint is judged partly by the way it 
wears out 
quality. 


Short life—from one to five years—is an accepted 
So, with these facts in mind, fundamental research is 
in progress in the paint industry, especially on pigments. Such 
properties as particle size and size distribution are being studied, 
using the ultracentrifuge as a tool. Fundamental laws are being 
discovered, and these discoveries will permit a control of pig- 
ment optical properties. 

“The foregoing factors are of prime importance and are 
sufficient to justify fundamental research in industry. How- 
ever, there are secondary factors that should not be overlooked, 
as for example: 

(1) Fundamental research creates consulting specialists with- 
in a company, readily accessible to those engaged in applied 
research. 


on 
N 





(2) Fundamental research broadens and strengthens relations 


with university research. 

(3) Fundamental research attracts to a company university 
graduates having a distinct aptitude for research. 

(4) Fundamental research provides an opportunity within 
a company for placing men that otherwise might be unhappy. 
All of us are familiar with the misfit who is unhappy when 
engaged in applied research. Ordinarily such a man must 
return to the university, and he may return with some doubt 
as to his abilities. However, if the man is a desirable employee 
in other respects, transfer to the fundamental research group 
provides the needed change of environment.” 


Summaries of Papers Delivered 
In the following pages are given summaries of several of 
the more important papers delivered which are of particular 
interest to CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES’ readers. In most instances 
the name given under the title represents the section leader, and 
summarizes the features of a number of papers delivered. 


The Planning and Control of 
Chemical Manufacture 


By Thomas Donaldson 


HE problems confronting a technical manager are dealt 

with as they arise, beginning with the choice of a factory 

site and following on with erection, sectionalization and 
staff. Question of control is then taken up and the general 
organization of a modern industrial factory developed. 

In the Ist part of the paper where planning is discussed the 
selection of labor is dealt with in some detail and reference is 
made to recent success in the application of methods of 
discrimination. 

Disposition of the technical staff is portrayed on a chart which 
sets out the individual responsibilities of the various officials. 
Emphasis is placed on the value of close co-operation between 
staff and workers and also between the different departments 
comprising the factory, 

Second part of the paper deals with control and sub-divides 
the subject into: Staff; labor; operations; plant and buildings ; 
product. 

Duties of the technical staff, including foremen, are reviewed 
and stress laid upon the good relations that must exist between 
staff and labor. Value of foremen in the organization receives 


special notice. Their familiarity with the point of view both 
of the worker and the management regarding the different prob- 
lems that arise places them in an influential position regarding 
the smooth running of the factory. Recent advances in treat- 
ment of labor, including welfare, factory councils, share schemes, 
etc., are referred to and the desirability discussed of inculcating 
in the minds of all employees a genuine interest in the fortunes 
of the company. 

Accident control is dealt with briefly and a bogey figure sug- 
gested against reasonable expenditure. 

Technique for the control of operations and efficiency is 
described and reference made to the necessity for keeping 
superintendents in close touch with the manufacturing costs. 

In dealing with plant and buildings the duties of main- 
tenance engineers are discussed and the opportunity is taken to 
describe a method for the control of annual expenditure on 
maintenance and capital. 

Under products control the question of technical sales 
service is brought up and an indication given of the benefits 
that accrue both to manufacturer and customer from this 
type of service. In most industries, technical sales service 
appears to be definitely increasing. Methods of handling 
complaints are touched upon and emphasis laid on the lessons 
that can be learned from their systematic investigation. 

The important part that must be played by research in 
modern chemical industry is stressed and the wisdom of allocat- 
ing a reasonable expenditure for this purpose indicated. Apart 
from the direct research work called for to assist in the control 
of manufacture, a portion of the research staff should be 
retained for those fundamental problems on which depend the 
future of the particular branch of industry concerned. 

The paper closes with a recital of the writer’s opinion as to 
the more important essentials of technical control. Identifica- 


tion No. K3. 


Cost Analysis For 
Process Expense Control 
By Prof. Wyman P. Fiske 


OTH the principles and the techniques of cost analysis 
vary with the purpose of the analysis and an all-purpose 
cost analysis is impossible. The earliest cost studies 
had as their objective, product costs for inventory use or as a 
guide in sales pricing. This historical background and the 
importance of inventory values explain the continued emphasis 
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«! cost routines upon this aspect. Other objectives are of at 
ast equal importance, however, notably analysis in connection 
ith problems of economic balance and analyses for process 

«xpense control. With increasing competition, the latter may 
ell be considered the most important single phase of account- 
ig analysis. 

Limitation of the value of any analysis to the purpose for 
hich it was designed is well illustrated by relative unit product 
ist studies. Three underlying difficulties mold the techniques 
dopted. These are (1) a common multiplicity of essentially 
lifferent products, (2) the substantial 
mount of joint capacity and organization costs, and (3) wide 
ariations in production rate. To 
‘rorations and 


usual existence of a 


overcome these, 
so-called normal burden rates are necessary. 
Nevertheless, these very techniques produce relative unit costs 
which are valid only under the operating conditions on which 
they are based, and results which are of practically no use as a 
basis for a control technique, 


expense 


Not all expenses are controllable by management or indi- 
viduals in management, for some are largely determined: by 
economic, political or industrial forces. Control can be success- 
fully directed only to that portion of expense the amount of 
which some person or persons in the company can by individual 
or joint effort exactly determine. Cost analysis designed to 
aid in the control of such expense must satisfy 5 simple 
principles :— 

1. There must be satisfactory standards as a basis for com- 
parison and measurement. 

2. Standards developed must 
classifications, or vice versa. 


parallel the existing expense 

3. Control must be sought through functional expense totals 
rather than through unit costs, summarizations, or redis- 
tributions in terms of department set-up. 

4. Departures from standards must be analyzed in terms of (a) 
causes, (b) controllability, and (c) executive responsibilities, 


5. Reports must have the characteristics of timeliness. 


An examination of the common bases of control shows an 
unevenness in the extent to which they satisfy these require- 
ments. Profit and unit cost usually offer poor standards and 
involve considerable difficult analysis to determine causes and 
responsibility for change. In addition, both attack the problem 
from summarizations of detail. Common comparison of current 
performance with results in some earlier period overcomes this 
latter objection, but again ordinarily bases its attempted control 
on rather unreliable standards. Two of the more recent develop- 
ments, standard costs and budgets, come closest to meeting the 
requirement as to standards. Each of 
those discussed has some advantages, and progress in the direc- 
tion of eliminating its weaknesses is quite possible. 


No system is perfect. 


However, 
no matter how satisfactory the approach is from a technical 
angle, it will not prove successful unless the co-operation of 
the production organization is obtained to the end that the 
analyses are used. Engineers in particular can profit by develop- 
ing such co-operation between themselves and the accountng 
division. Identification No, K5. 


Plastics in Chemical 
Equipment Construction 


By H. V. Potter 


ECHNICAL products covered by the plastics industry 
may be described as materials which take shape or form 
by the application of heat, with or without pressure, and 
retain that form on cooling. The plastic materials which are 
likely to have the largest field in chemical engineering are the 


thermo-setting or heat-convertible group. The thermoplastic 
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or heat non-convertible group have not been extensively used 
in plant construction. 

Paper refers to the various plastics and the many forms in 
which they are available, such as in resin form, free from 
filler; incorporated with various fillers, giving cements, mold- 
ing materials or laminated products; or as resins dissolved in 
various solvents, giving varnishes or lacquers. 


classes 


Each of these 
number of different products 
depending on the raw materials and the proportions used, the 
method of manufacture, the kind and amount of catalyst and 
the type and amount of filler, 


comprises an endless 


Most important property possessed by some of the plastic 
materials is chemical inertness, and the choice of plastic to be 
used is governed by the concentration of the chemicals with 
which it is to come in contact and by the maximum temperature 
likely to be attained. For use at higher temperatures, gener- 
ally one of the phenol-formaldehyde materials is chosen, as 
these have no softening point when properly hardened. Proper- 
ties of the resins can be varied by using phenols, cresols or 
higher phenols and each variation produces a different combina- 
tion of properties. The fillers can be wood flour, paper fabric, 
asbestos and numerous inert materials, and the properties are 
also influenced by the proportions of resin and filler. 

From a review of the literature it is shown that plastics 
are used for coating wood and metals as a protection against 
chemical attack, in such applications as filter press plates, plat- 
ing baths, spinning buckets, drying trays, agitators, tanks and 
similar vessels. Impregnating processes are used for insulating 
coils, aluminium coatings and wooden articles. For specialized 
uses, particularly for resistance to strong acids, complete plant, 
based on a special form of plastic, has been built up, and, in 
this way, complete fans, pumps, acid tanks, absorption towers, 
pipes and valves have been built. Oil-soluble synthetic resins 
are used as the basis of the most chemically resistant paints 
and varnishes. 

Data on all plastic materials are being carefully collected by 
the manufacturers, and such data as are available are being 
used to form the basis of British Standard Specifications. 

Paper concludes by giving the general properties of some of 
the plastics of interest to the engineer and suggestions of their 
more extended uses, but insists that it is advisable to consult 
the manufacturers of these products when special uses are under 
consideration. Identification No. B4. 


Heat-Rust and 
Acid-Resisting Steels 


By W. H. Hatfield 


FTER a brief history of the production of steels resistant 
to heat, acids and corrosion, author discusses their 
characteristics in detail, under the heads of corrosion- 

resisting steels and heat-resisting steels, the compositions and 
the mechanical and physical properties of the different steels 
being given in tabular form. 

The applications of these steels are considered under the 
following sections: power plant; resistance to acids and 
alkalies; fertilizers; oil cracking; hydrogenation of coal; car- 
bonization of coal; tar distillation; cellulose; 


paper; artificial 


silk; explosives; plastics; glass; paint, lacquer, varnish; 
tanning, soap; dyestuffs; fine chemicals; foodstuffs; dairy 


products; beverages, sauces, preserves, etc.; processing of tex- 


tiles; photography; refrigeration; and tobacco. For each 
application the appropriate type of steel to be used is indicated. 
Paper concludes with a comprehensive account of the manipula- 
tion of these steels in respect of hot and cold working, riveting, 
soldering, heat-treatment, 


A2. 


welding, 
Identification No. 


brazing, descaling and 


machining. 
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New Method of 
Waste-Heat Recovery 


By C. Rosenbald 


ARIOUS sources of intermittent waste 


chemical industry are briefly mentioned. 


heat in the 
A system for 

classifying various sources of heat according to their 
value from the point of view of recovery is then suggested. 
This is based on the heat conductivity, expressed in calories 
transmitted per sq. m. of heating surface per hr., with refer- 
ence to a given heating purpose. 
quality figure, q. 


This factor is termed the 
A load factor x, giving the ratio of average 
load to peak load, and another factor y, determined by the 
relation of the time of utilization to the total working time, 
are also introduced for variable sources of heat. Allowing for 
the latter factors, a reduced quality figure gq, is obtained, 
= xy X 4, which gives the average calorific value in cal. per 
sq. m. per °C. per hr. of the source of heat in question. This 
reduced quality figure is a direct guide for estimating the heat- 
ing surface required, but does not give a complete picture of 
the value of the source of heat from the point of view of 
recovery. Certain general considerations are described which 
must also be taken into account in the classification. Examples 
are then given of how this method of classification is applied 
to intermittent sources of heat, from which conclusions are 
drawn as to the conditions under which a change-over to the 
storage heat-recovery system is justified. A sine qua non of 
this system, however, is a highly effective liquor to liquor heat 
exchanger. The technical properties essential to this are dis- 
cussed, and it is shown how these have led up to the design 
of an effective spiral heat exchanger. An account is given of 
how the application of the storage system in the manufacture 
of pulp has resulted, not only in a saving in heating surface, 
but also in certain technical operating advantages. The use 
of the system for recovering heat from flue gases in general is 
indicated, as well as the possibility of recovering valuable com- 
ponents from the flue gases. Identification No. H6. 


High Pressure Reactions 
and High Vacua 


By D. M. Newitt 


N the application of high pressures to industrial processes, 

questions of plant and equipment design are of consider- 

able importance. It is necessary to provide reaction ves- 
sels, pipelines, valves, and other auxiliary equipment capable of 
withstanding high stresses and of offering resistances to corro- 
sion and chemical attack under particularly severe conditions. 
Owing to cost, high-grade alloy steels and stainless nickel- 
chromium alloys can seldom be employed through a plant, and 
various compromises have to be adopted in the interests of 
economy. In some instances it is possible to design vessels 
such that the stresses due to internal pressure are supported 
by an outer casing which may be constructed of mild steel or 
nickel-steel, while the reaction takes place in an inner thin- 
walled vessel constructed of a highly-resistant alloy. 

A typical example of this method is given by J. G. King and 
J. Fraser Shaw (G4). The vessel in question is a converter 
in which tar is hydrogenated at 200 atm. pressure and 480°C.; 
the outer casing of the converter is made of a nickel-chromium- 
molybdenum steel, the walls being 3 in. thick, and the inner 
reaction chamber of an 18-8 chromium-nickel steel with walls 
5/l6th in. thick. Outer casing is thermally insulated, but is 
subjected to the full working pressure while the reaction cham- 
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ber is in contact with the reactants and products at a tempera 
ture of circa 480° C., but only supports a compressive stres 
due to the pressure acting uniformly on both sides of the walls 
There are circumstances, however, in which this device cannot 
be employed, and the walls of the vessel have to support th: 


full working pressure at elevated temperatures. Thus, high 
pressure boilers and the condensers and towers employed i: 
certain operations connected with oil cracking and refining hay 
to withstand a range of pressure from 29 in. of 
(say) 1,500 Ib. per sq. in. (100 atm.) at temperatures fron 
to 1,200° F. In the petroleum industry, forge an 
hammer welded vessels were at one time largely used, but 
according to R. K. Hopkins (G7), are now being replaced by 
fusion-welded vessels. 


vacuum, ft 


— 95° ®. 


In dealing with pressures of 1,000 atm. and upwards it i 
usually not practicable to employ simple cylinders, since th 
stresses set up in the walls are sufficient to cause elastic failur: 
even when alloy steels of great tensile strength are used 
W. A. Bone and D. M. Newitt (G8) describe various types o 
compound cylinder in which both the tensile and compressiv: 
strength of the steel is utilized, and give details of vessels 
suitable for working at pressures of 15,000 atm. 

Various methods for eliminating or minimizing chemical 
attack on high-pressure plant are summarized by R. K. Hopkins 
(G7); of these, metal-spraying and chromium-plating have not 
proved generally successful; refractory have 
employed but require frequent renewal. An interesting develop 
ment is the use of bi-metal plates, in which the base metal is a 
carbon steel and the facing metal a chrome or chrome-nicke 
steel. Up to the present it has not been possible to produce 
such plates of large area and heavy wall thickness, and in us 
some trouble has been experienced from blistering. Most satis 
factory results have been obtained by the use of separate linings 
of 18-8 chromium-nickel steel or 12-14% chromium steel 
approximately 5/64th in. thick, spot-welded to a base metal. 


linings bee: 


Production of Concentrated 
Fertilizers from Poor 


Phosphates 


By E. Britzke and 8S. Volfikovich 


EPORT indicates that for the rational utilization of 
low-grade phosphates attention should be concentrated 
on the following points: 





1. Study and industrial development of the mechanical con- 
centration of raw material by means of calcination, selec- 
tive crushing, flotation, electro-magnetic separation and 
other methods of concentration. 

9 


2. Development of the production of phosphates of ammo- 
nium and triple superphosphates, including ammonized 
triple superphosphates, by means of the treatment of phos- 
phates with sulfuric acid. 

3. Improvement of equipment for the electro-thermal treat 
ment of phosphates, for the production of metallurgi- 
cal slags containing phosphorus, and for the organiza- 
tion of phosphomagnesian and phospho-nitrogen-organic 
fertilizers. 

4. Prosecution of scientific investigation on combining the 
production of fertilizers with power, chemical (coal), 
metallurgical, nitrogen and other enterprises; of the utili 
zation of gases and slags obtained in the thermal treat 
ment of the phosphates; of the utilization of phospho- 
gypsum, fluorine, rare elements, etc. 

5. Special attention should be paid to the further prosecu 

tion of physical and chemical research as well as t 

accelerated and automatic methods of control of produc 
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tion, since these aspects of the technology of phosphates 
are still at a comparatively low level of development. 
Identification No. L11. 


Reeovery of Benzol 
From Coal Gas 


By W. G. Adam and G6. W. Anderson 


ENZOL was discovered by Faraday in 1825, in gas 
manufactured from animal and vegetable oil, and, for 
many years, the gas-works were the only source of 





supply. 


It was not until the war that its recovery became 
general practice. For the last 10 years, world’s production of 
benzol has fluctuated around a million tons annually, of which 
In 733, world 
production of benzol was 207,725,000 imperial gals. (250 gals. 
equals 1 ton), while the calculated potential production was 
406,284,000 gals. 


from 15 to 20% is used for industrial purposes. 


Benzol Demand Continues to Expand 


Benzol market has not reached the saturation point, how- 
ever, owing to the still growing demand for benzol for auto- 
mobiles. It is shown that expansion of sales in this direction 
can be easily met, as the potential world production of benzol 
is about twice as high as present output. Increase in output 
is encouraged by protective duties on imported spirit. 

Two most important methods of extraction are by oil wash- 
ing and by active carbon. Efficiency of the former process, 
which is the most popular, has increased appreciably in recent 
years as the result of competition arising from the latter. 
Both the quality of the crude benzol produced, and the con- 
sumption of steam, have improved so that the difference 
between the 2 processes as they exist to-day is not so marked 
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as when the active carbon process was lst introduced. How- 
ever, the active carbon process still shows some advantage over 
the oil washing process on account of its lower steam con- 
sumption, freedom of the benzol from wash oil, and higher 
extraction efficiency both for benzol and organic sulfur com- 
pounds contained in the gas. Difference between the 2 proc- 
esses is reflected by the composition of the crude benzol. 


Sulfur Removal Discussed 

The section on refining deals mainly with sulfur removal, 
a subject demanding considerable attention at present owing 
to the rapid development of the inhibitor process in Great 
Britain. Discarding of the acid washing process has reversed 
the position regarding sulfur removal so that attention is now 
focussed on the possibility of removing the carbon disulfide 
content of the benzol almost completely, and, if necessary, suffi- 
cient of the thiophen to bring the sulfur content within the 
specification. For this reason the paper deals fully with the 
physical and chemical processes utilized for the removal of 
carbon disulfide. As an illustration of the former the working 
ot the Barbet still at the By-Products Works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Co. has been described and figures given for the 
steam consumption to enable the cost on a particular works to 
be estimated. Regarding chemical processes for removal of 
carbon disulfide, working details and costs have been given 
for both the methanol-soda and ammonium polysulfide proc- 
cesses. Fractionation method, as represented by the Barbet 
system, appears to be more attractive than either of the chem- 
ical processes, although much will depend upon local conditions. 
A fractionation either before or after an acid treatment of the 
benzol, followed by a chemical treatment of the forerunnings, 
may, in some cases, be found to be the most economical process. 

Should the thiophen sulfur content of the benzol be high, some 
form of acid treatment will be necessary to bring it within 
the specification. For this reason a short account has been 
given of experience with the Ufer process at Beckton. 

Technique of the inhibitor process as practiced in Great 
Britain is described, and brief mention has also been made of 
the questions of color stability, odor, and removal of hydrogen 
sulfide. It is suggested that research should be directed 
towards the elimination of thiophen sulfur without simultaneous 
removal of unsaturated hydrocarbons, although some advance 
has been made by recent work dealing with the effect of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons upon the removal of thiophen by 
sulfuric acid, the latter being mentioned in the paper. Identi- 
fication No. C7. 


Production of 
Absolute Aleohol 


By R. Fritzweiler and K. R. Detrich 


ODERN processes for the dehydration of alcohol 


are described and a distinction is made between 





To the latter class 
belong the calcium, the calcium-pressure, and the Hiag proc- 
esses. The calcium processes are suitable for use only when 
the output is low and periodical operation can be adapted to 
the production of alcohol. Utilization of the spent lime often 
presents difficulty. Hiag process makes use of the alcoholic 
mixture of potassium and sodium acetate as the dehydrating 
salt, which can easily be regenerated. 


azeotropic processes and others. 


In the gypsum process, 
in which CaSQ, is only exposed to the action of the alcohol 
to be dehydrated so long as the CaSO, . % H:O, which does 
not harden, is being formed, there is no difficulty in regenerat- 
ing the gypsum, but it must be removed from the dehydrating 
plant after a short time, owing to the trouble caused by the 
accumulation of impurities. 






Following are examples of 
(1) Benzine-benzol 


modern azeotropic processes: 
process of the Usines de Melle; (2) 
Benzol pressure process of Merck; (3) The Drawinol (tri- 
chlorethylene) process of the 
Branntwein. 


Reichsmonopolverwaltung fur 


Advantages and Drawbacks 
Each of these processes has its advantages and its draw- 
backs, which are described in detail, and the choice to be 
made depends upon local operating conditions. In Germany, 
alcohol is mainly dehydrated by the Drawinol process and is 
mostly used as fuel. In the year 1934-35 more than 2,000,000 
hectolitres of absolute alcohol were sold for use as motor fuel. 


Correet and Faulty Treatment 
of Aluminum Chemieal 
Equipment 

By H. Rohrig 


FTER a survey of those physical, mechanical and 
chemical properties on which the application of alu- 
minum and its alloys is based, author discusses cir- 

cumstances under which these properties may be influenced to 

the good or the bad, e.g., reflection, electrical resistance, and 
variation of tensile strength, elongation and yield strength under 
prolonged heating. It is stated that insufficient data are avail- 


able on fatigue and rate of creep at high temperatures. 


Tensile Strength, Yield Point and Elongation of Some 
Aluminum Alloys at Various Temperatures 
Test material: Sheet Metal or Forged Rods 


-—Stability at— 
Material 


Tests 24° 150° 260° 
Pure Al roll-hard........ Imp. kg. per sq. mm. .... £:3- 5:3 2:6 
Yield pt. kg. per sq. mm. 2.7 2.4 1.3 

% ClOMBRNON .6<60s55060 44 67 85 


Pure Al soft annealed.... 


Imp. kg. per sq. mm. .... 16.9 12.5 2.5 
Yield pt. kg. per sq. mm. 15.5 9.8 3 
Te CIONRAON <.6 eikce dase 15 16 85 
Al+1.5% Mn soft annealed Imp. kg. per sq. mm..... 11.0 7.5 3.9 
Yield pt. kg. per sq. mm. 4.3 3.7 = 2.4 
% GOUNGation: ..00.056 | 47 61 
Al+-2,99 BER ccewcsvens Imp. kg. per sq. mm. .... 21.7 16.7 7.4 
Yield pt. kg. per sq. mm. 19.5 11.5 3.6 
Tp PIOBGAOR i505 6aisienss 11 13 26 
24° 150° 204° 
Al-Alloys, 4% Cu, Imp. kg. per sq. mm. .... 41.5 28.3 17.6 
0.5% Mg, 0.5% Mn.... Yield pt. kg. per sq. mm. 25.3 23.6 14.1 
TG GIOMMATION ..600 seesaw 24 17 26 


Al-Alloys, 4% Cu, 
2% Ni, 5% Mg 


Imp. kg. per sq. mm. . 
secbane Yield pt. kg. per sq. mm. 28.5 25.7 14.1 


or 


> elongation .........:. 15 10 14 
Al-Alloys, 12.5% Si, 1.2% Imp. kg. per sq. mm. .... 37.1 25.9 10.9 
Mg, 0.8% Cu, 0.8% Ni Yield pt. kg. per sq. mm. 31.2 22.8 ra f 
% elongation ..........+ 6 6 23 


After a short account of the possibility of surface hardening, 
principles of joining aluminum are laid down for screw joints, 
welding, soldering and_ riveting. 
packings is mentioned. 


The use of aluminum for 


Properties Affected by Impurities 
Chemical properties of aluminum are influenced both by the 
content of impurities and the micrographic structure, further- 
more by chemical conditions of the surface. A discussion of 
the methods of surface passivification and of the principles of 
cleaning, including the use of inhibitors, is followed by a survey 
of the branches of chemical industry where aluminum is_ suc- 


cessfully used. Identification No. B10. 
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Solvents In Oil Refining 
By R. K. Stratiord 


Use of solvents for the treatment of lubricating oils has in- 
creased, particularly on the Northern American continent, where 
practically every refinery has either a solvent extraction plant 
installed or is contemplating one. Comparatively few solvents 
have been found which are completely satisfactory, and those 
used commercially today are: furfural, ortho-dichlorethyl ether 
(Chlorex), sulfur dioxide benzol, nitrobenzol, phenol and pro 
pane cresol. 

Total capacity of solvent plants early in 1935 was roughly 
48,000 barrels of charge, made up as follows: 


Barrels 
es ce ree ee ae SESS Oe to Rote 15,000 
SSURELSES HLIMILO? oo aics Os - xtorners nese Osea ein SRR 16,000 
Propane-cresol Ke SGI ean Tae 7,500 
ortio-Dichlorethyl ether (Chlorex) ............. 4,800 
PERPECNIOMIEOE. 6-5 cutin nea Said bE wn OO Shiels Mim eNIe Fo ere 3,300 
BUSERERD- Fo hdc cic 6 CUES ee ee OR ea ree *1,500 


* Now increased to 5,000 barrels. 


Yield of treated oils from all these processes would amount 
to 30,000 barrels per day, of which approximately 24,000 barrels 
is produced in the U. S. In ’33, total production of lubricating 
oils was 65,200 barrels per day. 

In principle there are 2 types of solvent treatment: (1) use 
of single solvents or mixtures which remove unstable constitu 
ents or those of low viscosity index. Second consists in the 
use of 2 different solvents which remove high molecular weight 
and asphaltic constituents from the oil, as well as the unstable 
low viscosity index materials. 

Recent developments which aim at improving the phenol 
treatment of lubricating oils are described and a short descrip- 
tion is given of the phenol-treating operations. 

As a result of recent investigations, following major improve- 
ments have been made in phenol-treating operations: (1) recov- 
ery of phenol from phenolic water has been made both much 
simpler and more efficient: (2) emulsification difficulties have 
been eliminated; (3) corrosion of equipment has been reduced ; 
and (4) large cumbersome treating equipment has been replaced 
with flexible centrifuges or simple counter-current towers. 

Previous workers have shown that phenol can be used to 
treat a great variety of lubricating oils having widely different 
physical characteristics. Author describes a number of methods 
which can be used to improve the relation of yield to viscosity 
index of an oil. 

Subjects of importance which are discussed are: (1) dewax- 
ing before or after phenol treating; (2) production of 2 treated 
distillates simultaneously from one operation; (3) improvement 
in yield and viscosity index of lubricating oils by the addition 
of water to the extract and by increasing the temperature of 
treating; and (4) the use of a mixture of cresol and phenol. 


A Detailed Program for Reference 


Space does not permit, of course, a complete summary of the 
hundreds of papers delivered at the meeting. For this reason 
we give below in detail the titles of practically all of the papers, 
together with the authors’ names as a matter of reference for 
those who wish such a list. 


Ferrous Metals in Plant Equipment—Section A 


Al. Forgings for the Handling of 


Fluids at High Temperatures and 
Pressures. (Gt. Britain.) By 


H. H. Burton, W. H. Hatfield and T. M. 


Service. 42. Heat-, Rust-, and Acid-resisting Steels. (Gt. Britain.) 
By W. H. Hatfield. 43. Steels for Autoclaves. (Gt. Britain.) By 
R. J. Sarjant and T. H. Middleham. 45. Modern Cast Trons in Chem 
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cal Plant Equipment. (Gt. Britain.) By J. G. 
Aspects of the Behavior of Carbon and Molybdenum 
Temperatures. (Gt. Britain.) By C, H. M. 
G. A. Mellor and A. E, Johnson. <A7 


Pearce. <A6. Some 
Steels at High 
Jenkins, H. J. Tapsell, 
. Corrosion and Protection of 


Cast-iron and Steel Pipe-lines in the Soil. (Holland.) By C. A. H. 
yon Wolzogen Kuthr and J. Ph. Pfeiffer. A8. Use of Cast Iron in the 
Chemical Industry. (United States.) By H. L. Maxwell. 


Refractories, Rubber, Plastics and Other Materials in Chem- 
ical Factory Construction—Section B 
REFRACTORIES 
Bi. New Canadian Refractories and their Application. 
F. E. Lathe. B2. Refractories for Use in the Carbonizing Industries. 
(Gt. Britain.) By A. T. Green and F. H. Clews. B8. Experiments on 
the Testing of, and the Effect of Reducing Gases on, Grog Bricks for 
Blast Furnaces. (Japan.) By Yoshiaki Tadokoro. 


(Canada.) By 


NON-FERROUS AND NON-METALLIC MATERIALS 
(a) Non-Metallic Materials: B3. Stoneware in Chem‘cal 
struction. (Gt, Britain.) By A. Hickman, G. N. 
Speirs. B4, Plastics in Chemical Plant Construction. (Gt. Britain.) 
By H. V. Potter. B5. Use of Rubber for Chemical Equipment. (Gt. 
Britain.) By S. A. Brazier. B6. Apparatus for the Study of Heat- 
Insulating Materials for Use at Low and High Temperatures. (Gt. 
Britain.) By Ezer Griffiths. .B7. Chemical Engineering Problems in 
Relation to the Coarser Textile Fibres: Jute, Coir and Sisal, (Gt. 
Britain.) By S. G. Barker. (b) General and Non-Ferrous Materials: 
B9. Experience with Non-Corrodible Materials in the Swedish Chemical 
Industry. (Sweden.) By E. Norlin. B10. Correct and Faulty Treat- 
ment of Aluminium Plant. (Germany.) By H. Rohrig. B11. Metals 
and Alloys Used in the Construction of Chemical Plant. (United 
States.) By James A. Lee. B12. Applications of X-rays to the Study 
of the Annealing of Commercial and Refined Aluminum. 
Prof. J. J. Trilat. 


Plant Con 
Hodson and W. E. 


(France.) By 


Separation—Section C 

I.—SEPARATION WITHOUT CHANGE OF PHASE OR PHYSI- 
CAL STATE. (a) Filtration. C9. Filter Presses. (Gt. Britain.) By 
FE. A. Alliott. (b) Hydraulic Separation. C1. Concerning the Theory 
of Coal Washing. (Holland.) By V. Spée. 

II.—SEPARATION WITH CHANGE OF PHASE OR PHYSICAL 
STATE. (a) Absorption and Adsorption. C3. The Designing of Gas 
Works with reference to the Recovery of Benzol. (Germany.) By 
F, Plenz. C7. The Recovery of Benzol from Coal Gas. (Gt. Britain.) 
By W. G. Adam and G, W. Anderson. C10. The Wet Purification of 
Coke-oven Gas. (Holland.) By H. A. J. Pieters. (b) Crystallization 
C20. Crystallization. (France.) By J. A, Courbis. (c) Distillation. 
C12. Graphical Calculation of Plate Columns. (Sweden.) By E. Oman. 
C8. Graphical Computations for the Separation of Ternary Mixtures by 
Distillation. (Gt. Britain.) By L. C. Strang and A. W. Nash. (C14. 
(United States.) By G. G. Brown. C2. Recent Advances 
in Rectification (Germany.) By E. Kirschbaum. (C4. 
Modern Methods for the Production of Absolute Alcohol. 
By R. Fritzweiler and K. R. Dietrich. 
ment of Road Tar in Great Britain. 
W. J. Chadder. (d) Drying. 
States.) By T. K. Sherwood. 
(France.) By A. Antoni. 





Distillation. 
Technology, 
(Germany. ) 
C6. The Production and Treat- 
(Gt. Britain.) By W. E. Cone and 
C15. The Air-drying of Solids. (United 
C19. Drying by Spraying or Atomisation. 
(e) Evaporation. C16. Recent Advances in 
the Design of Evaporators. (U.S.S.R.) By N. Galperin. (f) Extrac- 
tion. C11. Fractionation of Heavy Oils by Means of Solutions of Gases. 
(Poland.) By S. Pilat. C18. Chemical Engineering Design of Solvent 
Extraction Units for Refining Lubricating Oil. (Gt. Britain.) By T. G. 
Hunter and A. W. Nash. 

IlI.—SEPARATION 
C5. Problems of the 
(Germany. ) By K. 
(United States.) By 


INVOLVING 
Removal of 


CHEMICAL 
Carbon 
C13. The 
Gustav Egloff and 


SEPARATION. 
Monoxide from 

Modern Process. 
Edwin F. Nelson. C17. The 
Production and Utilisation of Hydrogen from Gases Containing Methane. 
(U.S.S.R.) By W. A. Karzhavin. 


Town Gas. 


Mezger. Cracking 


Size Reduction, Grinding and Mixing—Section Da 


D3. Estimation of Divided Solids. (Germany.) By 
H. W. Gonell. D4. New German Technical Development in the Use of 
Low-grade Fuels (Pulverising and Firing in One Process). 
By B. Kramer. D5. Control of Fine Grinding and Its Theory. 
By J. D. Mary. 


Very Finely 
(Germany. ) 
(France. ) 


SECTION Db 


D1. Power: A Raw Material for Chemical Industry. (Canada.) By 
A. Skelton. D2. Electrolytic Water-treatment for the Prevention of 
Corrosion and Boiler-scale, especially in Hot-water Systems, (Denmark.) 
By T. C. Thomsen. D6. Electrical Pasteurisation of Liquids. (Holland.) 
By A. H. W. Aten, D7. Anodic Oxidation of Aluminium and its Indus- 


trial Application. (Japan.) By Akira Miyata. D8. Some Properties 
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of Deposits of Low Carbon Steel in Arc Welding. 
Minoru Okada. 
try in Japan. 
Motoo Otani. 


(Japan.) By Prof. 
D9. Recent Developments in the Electrochemical Indus 
(Japan.) By Totagoro Tanahashi, Tsutomu Shoji and 
D10. An Electrolytic Method of Removing Small Quan 
tities of Iron from Solutions of Aluminium Salts. By Prof. 
W. Palmaer. 111. Electrometallurgical and Industries 
based on Hydraulic (Norway.) By 


(Sweden. ) 
Electrochemical 
1934. 


Power in Norway in 


E. Svandée. 


Destructive Distillation—Section E 
El. The 

chemical 

Prof. P. Schlipfer. £3. 

Balance Sheet. 


Practical Application of the 
Research in the 


Results of Recent Physico 
Industry. (Switzerland.) By 
The Dry Distillation of Wood and its Thermal 
(Austria.) By K. Kietaibl. £5. Problems of Control 
in the Production of Water Gas from Lignite in a Continuous Generator, 
(Germany.) By H. Miller. 6. Manufacture of 
for Chemical Syntheses from Lignite. (Germany.) 
Low-temperature Carbonization of Coal. 


Swiss Gas 


Town Gas and Gas 
By W. Allner. £7. 
(Germany.) By F. Muller. 
E8. Development of Chemical Engineering in the Gas Industry. (Gt. 
Britain.) By T. Campbell Finlayson. 


E9. Town Gas from Brown Coal, 
Lignite or other Recent Coals. 


(Hungary.) By J. Gyorki, E10. Recent 
Development of the Low-temperature Carbonization Industry 

(Japan.) By Yoshisada Ban. £11. Correlation between Coal 
and Semi-scale and Industrial Carbonization. (Sweden.) By S. Qvarfort. 
E12. Underground Gasification of Coals. (U.S.S.R.) By P. A. Chekin, 
A. I, Semenoff and J. S. Galinker £13. Plant Experiments with the 
Bureau of Mines—American Gas Association Carbonisation Retort. 
(United States.) By A. C. Fieldner and J. D. Davis. 


in Japan. 


Analysis 


Waste Materials—Section Fa 

F7. The Treatment and 
States.) By W. L. Stevenson. 
(Gt. Britain.) By H. T. 
from Yeast Factories. 
of Gaseous Effluents. 


Disposal of Industrial Wastes. (United 
F3. The Disposal of Industrial Effluents. 
Calvert. F2. Purification of Waste Water 
(Denmark.) By K. F. Jensen. F4. The Disposal 


(Gt. Britain.) By W. A. Damon and B. Wylam, 


LUBRICATION 


F1. Recent Processes which have Increased the Flexibility of the 
Phenol Process for the Treatment of Lubricating Oils. (Canada.) By 
R. K. Stratford. F8&. Use of Liquid Propane in Dewaxing, Deasphalting 
and Refining Heavy Oils. (United States.) By R. E. Wilson, P. C. 
Keith, jun., and R. E. Haylett. F5. Relation between the Properties of 
Lubricating Oil and its Chemical Structure. (Holland.) By H. L[. 
Waterman and J. J. Leendertse. 


High Pressure Reactions and High Vacua—Section G 


Gl. Physics of High Vacuum Technology. 
Gaede. 


(Germany.) By Prof. W. 
G3. Applications of High Pressure in the Synthesis of Organic 
Compounds. (Gt. Britain.) By Prof. G. T. G4. Development 
of an Intermediate-scale Plant for High-pressure Hydrogenation of Tar 
and Tar Distillates. (Gt. Britain.) By J. G. King and J. Fraser Shaw. 
G5. High-pressure Chemical Industries in Japan. (Japan.) By Yoshikiyo 
Oshima. G6. Synthesis of Methanol from Coal. (Japan.) By Takashi 
Eguchi. G7. Construction of Welded Pressure Vessels for the 


Morgan, 


Petroleum 


Industry. (United States.) By R. K. Hopkins. G8. Gaseous and 
Liquid Phase Reactions at High Pressures. (Gt. Britain.) By Prof. 
W. A. Bone and D, M. Newitt. 


Heat Exchange—Section H 


H1. The Concentration by Evaporation of Solutions Liable to be 
Affected by High Temperatures. (Austria.) By W. Vogelbusch. H2. 
Questions of Heat Transference in the Chemical 
By S. Erk. H3. Heat Transmission Recent Advances. (Gt. 
Britain.) By C. H. Lander, M. Fishenden and O. A. Saunders, H4. 
Heat Transfer Coefficients for Water and Steam in a Surface Condenser. 
(Gt. Britain.) By R. M. Ferguson and J. C. Oakden. H5. A New 
Method of Evaporation Operating at Low Temperature with Waste Heat. 
(Sweden.) By H. Elis E. Goth. H6. A New Method of Waste-heat 
Recovery from Intermittent Sources, such as Gases and Vapours in the 
Chemical Industry. (Sweden.) By C. Rosenblad. H7. Heat Trans- 
(United States.) By T. B. Drew, H. C. Hottel and W. H 
McAdams. H8. Induction Heating in the Chemical Industry. (United 


States.) By C. E. Daniels. H9. Condensation of Vapours Admixed with 
(France.) By M. Rouilly. 


Industry. (Germany.) 


Some 


miussion, 
Gases. 


Additional Sections 


Section K contained 7 papers on statistics, administration, 
safety and welfare; Section L contained 13 papers on trends of 
development; and Section M contained articles on general 
aspects, such as fundamental and applied research, process and 
apparatus development and standardization and raw material 


resources and development. 
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PRESIDEN T 


was losing sleep 





—because he was 


losing business 


THE loss of good customers is often due to 
faulty shipping containers. Is inadequate protec- 
tion allowing your product to deteriorate in 
transit or storage? 


Damage occurring between your plant and 
your customers is stopped when you ship in Bemis 
Waterproof Bags. They provide that all-important 
margin of safety—complete protection against sift- 
ing, odor, dust, and loss or gain of moisture. 


Your product comes through in factory-perfect 
condition, building customer confidence and 
profitable repeat business. 


There is a type of Bemis Waterproof Bag for 
every industry. They provide any degree of pro- 
tection required. And users profit by important 
savings in original cost, freight, handling, 
storage, and labeling. 

It will cost you nothing to investigate Bemis 
Waterproof Bags, and it may solve your shipping 
problem. Write for further information on the 
application of these up-to-date containers to 
your particular industry. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





5104 SECOND AVE, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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THORNTON 


FULL REMOVABLE HEAD 


DRUMS 





In the smaller sizes this type of full remov- 
able head drum is a favorite with many 
users. 


Itis side-seam welded. Bottom is cemented 
and double seamed. | 


The lugs hold the head fast and are easily | 
opened. Rubber gasket prevents leakage. | 
Furnished in any size up to 55. gallons. | 


Especially recommended in sizes up to 15 
P s 

gallons. Ring-seal type recommended for 
larger sizes. 


THORNTON STEEL CONTAINERS 
are made in a variety of styles. Sizes are 
available from 1 to 75 gallons. 


Write us for information and a quotation 


on your requirements. 


The F. C. Thornton Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Purchasing Agents View New Bulk Containers 

Howard W. Elkinton, Philadelphia Quartz, and chairman of 
the Chemical and Allied Products Buyers Group of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, sponsored a display of large 
containers at the recent annual meeting of the Association held 
in New Orleans. 

The chemical group plans to make a display of containers « 
feature of their annual gatherings. The members are already 
looking forward to the new developments along this line that 
will be presented for their inspection next year. 

The display at the New Orleans meeting was representative 
of the following types of containers :— 

1. Containers where the wall of the container is made out 
of a metal which will resist the attack of liquid contents. 

2. Containers which have been lined with an impervious 
coating so as to protect the walls of the container from the 
contents. 

3. Containers which are furnished with a protective bag or 
sack, 

4. New types of packages. 

An aluminum keg displayed (originally developed for the 
beer trade) in addition to its initial use for beer, has found a 
ready market for carrying essential oils and acetic acids. It is 
made of 53 ST Alcoa alloy, and is offered in 27%, 734, 15%, 
and 3l-gallon sizes. It may be built in 55-gallon size, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The 15%-gallon size which was 
exhibited sells for $12. 

Other containers for bulk shipments displayed at the meeting 
included an I.C.C. aluminum drum; a large 55-gal., solid-head 
rubber lined drum; a very interesting 13-gal. aluminum carboy ; 
the new “Aero Carboy Carrier,” developed by R. W. Lahey of 
American Cyanamid; an aluminum foil-lined fibre drum made 
by the Container Corp. and which gives promise of becoming 
very useful; coated cans of many types; and a display of sheets 
which had been given a “Vinylite” treatment. This coating has 
been applied to the inside shell of drums by the National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. with success. 


Producing Resin Linings 

Liners of this type are to be baked in place at very high 
temperatures, from 400° to 450° F., under very careful control 
in order to develop properties of resistance to high solvent 
actions. All liners are destructible eventually although there 
are some that are usable for the commercial term of service. 

The following products are now carried in “Vinylite” lined 
steel drums :—Acetone, ammonia, Crisco, glycerin, linseed fatty 
acid, niter cake, denatured alcohol, beer, formaldehyde, jelly, 
Mazola, pine oil, dry yeast, alugel, cottonseed oil, lard, dry 
milk, pine tar, turpentine. 

Oxidation assails all liners, developing pores not unlike the 
pores of the skin, consequently certain products require pack- 
ages that have had 2 liners in order to insure hermetic seal. 
A basic difficulty with liners is that, the moment a scratch 
occurs or the surface is marred, solvent action begins so that 
eventually the lacquer is lifted. 


Changes in N. Y. Freight Rates 

The N. Y. Public Service Commission last month approved 
the following changes: New commodity freight rates: Erie, on 
sulfuric, in tankcars, minimum weight as per rule 35 of the 
official classification, from stations East Buffalo to Black Rock 
inclusive to Dunkirk, 10'%c per hundred-weight. New com- 


modity rate. Effective July 1. 
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Lehigh Valley, on salt, as described in the tariff, from Lud- 
lowville and Retsof, to various points. 


Numerous changes with 
Effective July 24. 

B. & O., on dinitrobenzol, in barrels, carload, minimum 
weight 30,000 Ibs., from Buffalo to Albany by way of the 
D. & H., and to Albany and Rensselaer by way of the N. Y. C., 
33c per hundredweight. Effective Aug. 12th, expires Dec. 31st. 

Erie, on dinitrobenzol, in barrels, carload, minimum weight 
30,000 Ibs., from Buffalo stations to Albany by way of the 
D. & H., 33c per hundredweight. 


advances and reductions. 


Effective Aug. 12th; expires 
Dec. 31st, after which class rates will apply. 

Lehigh Valley, on dinitrobenzol, in barrels, carload, mini- 
mum weight 30,000 Ibs., from Buffalo stations to Albany by 
Effective Aug. 
13th, expires Dec. 31st, after which class rates will apply. 

N. Y. C. (East), on dinitrobenzol, in barrels, carload, mini- 
mum weight 30,000 lbs., from Buffalo stations to Albany and 
Effective Aug, 12th: ex- 


way of the D. & H., 33c per hundredweight. 


Rensselaer, 33c per hundredweight. 
pires Dec. 31st, after which class rates will apply. 


New Sulfur Rate 

Thesk- © 
per 100 Ibs. on crude sulfur from Byram, Tex., to Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Port Huron, Alpena, and Mid- 


C. has authorized establishment of a rate of 40c 


land, Mich., and a rate of 37c per 100 Ibs. from Barba, La., and 
Mound, Hill, Hoskins, 
Point, Newgulf Junction, and Sulphur Docks, Tex., and main- 
Establishment 


Bryan Damon, Freeport, Gulf Long 
tenance of higher rates to intermediate points. 
of the new rates is permitted, the Commission explained, to 
enable rail carriers to compete with water carriers operating 
through N. Y. City and the N. Y. State barge canal, and the 
relief granted will be limited to the period of open navigation 
on the water route. 


New Type Car Puller 

Fridy Hoist and Machinery Co., Mountville, Pa., announces 
“what it considers the last word” in vertical capstan enclosed 
type car pullers. They are made in 4 standard sizes (motor 
714-, 10-, 15- and 20-hp. 


ratings) 714 
Fibre Cartons for Tanning Material 

The Tannin Corp., N. Y. City, adopts a cylindrical fibre 
carton for packaging “Mytan”’—Ist time in the history of mer- 
chandising a tanning material that this form of container has 
been employed. 


What Motor Truck Freight Bills Must Show 

Freight bills covering shipments by highway must be rendered 
so as to enable the consignee or consignor to verify the cor- 
rectness of the charges demanded by the motor carrier, as pro- 
vided under the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. The I. C. C. 
rules that every freight bill shall show: 

Point of origin; point of destination; the date of shipment; 
proper description of commodities or articles; the weight of 
commodities or articles; the route of movement indicating each 
carrier participitating in the haul and the transfer points through 
which the shipment moves; the rate or rates applicable to the 
service rendered, including advance charges; a statement of the 
nature and the amount of any charges for special service, such 
as storage, etc., and the points at which such special service was 
rendered. 

“Shippers are entitled to a freight bill that will enable them to 
determine whether they are paying the correct charges. Any 
freight bill not so rendered should be called to the attention of 
the motor carrier, and if it insists upon rendering incomplete 


freight bills, thereby making it impossible for shippers to verify 
the charges collected, the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
undoubtedly undertake to correct the practice if called to its 
attention,” according to a recent statement of the Merchants’ 
Association of N. Y. 
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New Equipment 
e * 


Centrifugals with Free-Wheeling QC 374 

Engineers of one of the well-known makers of centrifugals 
have reported a most important improvement in design—the 
development of a 
new free-wheel- 
ing, multi-speed 
drive. It is un- 
derstood that the 
company is mak- 
ing it available 
to all other man- 
ufacturers of 
centrifugals. 
this 
cre- 


Advent of 
drive has 
ated new interest 
among centrifu- 
gal users 
had problems in 


who 


unloading heavy 
viscous solids, as 
well as hard 
packed crystal- 
line materials. 
Many processes 
will be 





expe- 
dited and made 


practical by the 


Centrifugals with free-wheeling, multi-speed drive. 
use of this late development. Two-motor free-wheeling drive is 
a solution to the problem of efficient unloading because it meets 
the basic factors. Two distinct driving problems are involved: 
lst—a rapid accelerating high-speed centrifugal drive with fre- 
and 2nd 
Main motor is direct connected to 
the spindle by a flexible coupling. No other service being in- 


quent starting service; a very low, constant speed 


drive with plenty of power. 


volved, it can be built specifically to give whatever acceleration, 
high-speed and frequent-start characteristics are required for a 
given installation. 


New Worm Drive with Novel Features QC 375 

A new “flea power” worm drive, back-geared motor that 
comes not only in A.C., D.C. and Universal, but at the same 
time can be 
bled with drive shaft 
to right, to left, up 


assem- 


or down, is on the 
market. This 
feature, it is claimed, 


new 


greatly simplifies 


mounting problems 


and will eliminate 


Stepp paas 
e v 


eee 


the need for complex 





and angular drives. 
Other features of 
these small, back- 


unusual quietness resulting from an 
improved worm on the primary reduction and straight, wide 


geared motors include: 


faced, cut steel gears on the final reduction; novelty of matched 
end castings, one of which carries all reduction gears that fit 
evenly to the motor case; and a wide range of selected speeds 
on the final shaft. 


Pneumatic-Type Controller QC 376 

A new pneumatic-type controller for temperature, pressure 
and liquid level has been perfected. This instrument has been 
developed to take care of the many requirements for automatic 


temperature and pressure control that do not warrant a chart 
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record of the controlled temperature or pressure, and also, for 
applications where recording instruments already are in use 
It is a small, compact instrument of simple construction, which 
embodies the latest developments in automatic control. 


Pumps Embody Several Desirable Features QC 377 

Designed for general service pumping where small space and 
low weight are essential, new motor driven centrifugal pumps 
are available in standard and 
special constructions for the 
handling of ordinary and cor- 
rosive industrial liquids. Fif- 
teen sizes meet all capacity re- 
quirements from 5 to 1600 
g.p.m. The combining oi 
pump and motor in a single 





unit permits marked reductions in overall dimensions and 
weight without sacrificing strength or durability. 
Direct Fired Kettle QC 378 


This new type of direct fired kettle built in Stainless Steel, 
Aluminum or alloys, is equipped with removable dished bottom 
and designed for internal 
vacuum, The unit is 
equipped with — special 
type cone overflow and 
inlet valves, siphon dis- 
charge, vacuum tight 
manhole and other fea- 
tures. 

The unit is agitated 
by a “Unipower Agita- 
tor” of the gearless re- 
duction type and is furn- 
ished with paddle type 
or specially designed tur- 
bine type stirrers. The 
unit is ruggedly built 
and will stand up under 
all kinds of heavy usage. 


Valves with New Engineering Principles QC 379 

A new valve is reported incorporating in its design positive 
mechanical seating and unseating. It is known as the 2-handle 
lift-type plug 
valve. It has 
been designed 
to overcome 
operating ob- 
stacles en- 
countered with 
high tempera- 
tures, high 
pressures, in- 
frequent oper- 
ations, corro- 
sion, etc., met 
in power plants, steel mills, refineries, oil fields, paper mills, 
chemical plants, ete. 
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SOLVENT RECOVERY 


The Acticarbone Process gives high yield 
...at low cost... with absolute safety. More 
than 400 installations are now in opration. 


For information, proof and advice, address 


ACTICARBONE CORPORATION 
27 Broadway New York 


ACTICARBONE 












For agitating 
and ionding 


PORTABLE POWER AGTTATOR 


25 and 7500 gallons capacity 
Patterson builds every type of mixer 
Send for catalog 


PATTERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


East Liverpool, Ohio R. L. Cawood, Pres. 





THE NEW TAX LAW 


Brookmire has prepared a timely analysis of the 
new Corporation Undistributed Profits Tax Law 
and its probable consequences. 


The report sets forth the probable results of the 
Law as it is likely to affect business growth, the 
swings of the economic cycle, the dividend policies 
of corporations and the future of investments. 


Ask for complimentary report, number 40H 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sebacic Acid 


C-10 DiBAsic AciD For RESINS AND PLASTICIZERS 
“Dp il ” 
arols 


CHLORINATED 
PARAFFINS 


Prompt Shipment Drums — Carloads — Tanks 


Way ACETAMIDE 


Manufacturer Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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PULMOSAN 
CARBOY TRUCK 


and 


CARBOY 
TILTER 









For safe, speedy handling 
of Acids and Chemicals! 


These patented devices 
permit one man to do the 
work of two, handling and 
pouring from pa 
easily, quickly and safely. 
Man slips truck under ear- 
boy, rolls to Tilter, locks 
thereon. Can pour a tea- 
— or a gallon, without 
splashing or spilling. 
Turns upside down to drain last drop. Built of 
welded steel. Re-pay cost in a short time. Write for 
literature and prices. 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 
Dept. CI, 176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A ESTABLISHED 190i 


JOHN FABERNETHY & CO 
|) honnated, =6§: | |=” 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 
LEAD LINED TANKS 


Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 


Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


| [708-10 MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYN.NY,| | 








PETROMETER 


DISTANT READING 





TANK GAUGES 


FOR: jo « 
ALL KINDS OF LIQUIDS 





IN: 
ANY TYPE OF TANK 
RESERVOIR OR CONTAINER 























| PETROMETER (2820841109 
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Booklets & Catalogs 


Chemicals 


A938. Atlas Powder, Wilmington, Del. 
and sorbitol, new chemicals 
Formerly laboratory curiosities 
for industrial use. Properties ‘and uses of each are listed. 

A939. . T. Baker Chemical. The Chemist Analyst, July, lists latest 
in analytical procedure and equipment. This booklet undoubtedly is out- 
standing for its summation of advances in methods of quantitative or 
qualitative chemical determination. 

A940. & L Betz, Philadelpha. 
apparatus for water analysis with 
with Betz service are 
adjunct to plant control. 

A941. Commercial Solvents. June Alcohol Talks concerns itself with 
vinegar. Another amusing article, spiced with history and legend and 
alcohol’s importance through the ages. 

A942. General Dyestuff, N. Y. City. New circular on Algosol Olive 
Green I B, new addition to range of water-soluble vat dyestuffs produc- 
ing bluish green shades, either printed or dyed. Booklet included samples 
of dyeings on various materials, including cotton, linen, rayon, and 


unweighted silk. 

A943. Givaudan-Delawanna, N. Y. City. June Givaudanian tells of 
cosmetic industry’s inauguration of a cosmetics Bureau of Standards. 
Another short article deals with cetyl alcohol use in various cosmetic 
preparations. 

A944. Merck. July, The Merck Report, continues the campaign for 
modernization of the professional pharmacy. The many articles in this 
monthly booklet serve to dramatize chemistry’s part in the struggle 


between man and disease. 

A945. National Lead, N. Y. City. The Dutch Boy Quarterly, Vol. 
14, No. 2, gives practical and technical discussion on tellurium lead, dis- 
Other items of interest 


Booklet describing mannitol 
characterized by 6 hydroxy groups each. 
Atlas is now offering these 2 alcohols 


Methods, chemicals and 
instructions for use in conjunction 
outlined in this useful booklet. An important 


cussing its performance under service conditions. 
to paint trades are included. 

A946. Parker Rust-Proof, Detroit. 
this firm’s method of surface protection, ‘ ee 
A947. Philadelphia Quartz. July Silicate P’s 
cate use in keeping things clean. ‘Properties of the Metso 

silicates are discussed. 

A948. Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 
being carried on by this prominent 
paint and chemical subsidiaries. 
safety glass resins, this booklet makes enthralling reading. 

A949. Sharples Solvents, Philadelphia. This new booklet, a year in 
the making, describes ‘‘Pentasol’”’ and ‘‘Pent-Acetate,”’ 2 new 100% 
amyl lacquer _ solvents. Process of manufacture, properties, solvent 
evaluation, and properties of immediate interest to prospective users, all 
are clearly stated. Charts on distillation ranges and evaporation rates 
accompany the text. Here is a new development, and this booklet which 
announces the development is a masterpiece of straightforward statement 

A950. Solvay Sales, N. Y. City. New booklet covers use of Solvay 
calcium chloride for industrial dust-laying as well as private control of 


dust nuisances. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, N. Y. City. ‘“‘Witco Products-Chemicals, 
Pigments” lists complete data on more than 50 products. Booklet 
is indexed by users of these chemicals, and required more than a year 
to set up. 


June, The Parkerizer, discusses 


S Q’s discusses sili- 
”’ series of 


Attractive booklet outlines research 
glass company, as well as by its 
From paint brushes through alkalies to 


Monthly Price Lists 


A952, Fritzsche Bros., N. Y. City. July Price List. 

A953. Heyden Chemical. List of products and containers, No prices. 
A954. Mallinckrodt. July Price List. 

A955. Merck. July Price List. 


A956. R. & H. Chemicals, du Pont. July Quarterly Price List. 


Equipment 
A957. Allen Mfg., Hartford, Conn. Hollow screws are described in 
this attractive booklet. Illustrations show how these hollow screws permit 
various forms of construction in machines which would not be possible 
with the ordinary type screw. 
A958. Babcock & Wilcox Tube, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Boiler Tubes,” 


“7 Facts about 
Bulletin T-14, gives facts every purchaser of boiler tubes 
wants to know before he places an order. Aside from its valuable 
information, booklet is extremely attractive in makeup. 

A95 James L. Baldwin Carrier Co., Chicago. Automatic belt 
carrier, “The Mechanical Office Boy,” for use in shipping room, factory, 
office or order room. 

A960. Bristol Co. Bulletin No. 457, describing in detail the new 
“Pyrotrol,’’ for automatically lighting gas-fired industrial heaters and for 
protection against explosions as result of pilot-light failure. 

A961. Chain Belt, Milwaukee. ‘How to Handle It If It Is Glass,” 
attractive booklet describing this firm’s line of automatic materials 
handling equipment for glass-fabricating industries. 

A962. D. W. Haering & Co., Chicago. ‘‘The Art of Proportioning,” 
new 12-page booklet, published by this well-known water consultant firm, 





describes 2 notable additions to this firm’s line of safe materials handling 
equipment. They are a carboy truck and a geared carboy tilter, so 
designed as to prevent any spilling while carboys are being handled. 
A968. Pulmosan Industrial Safety Equipment. Pulmosan electrical 
specialties designed to meet all safety requirements against accident and 


re. 

A969. Pulmosan Industrial Safety Equipment. Goods for workers 
in process industries’ plants, coming in several different types, to safe- 
guard workers against splashing acids, dusts, gases, etc. 

A970. South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. ‘How to Cut 
Screw Threads in the Lathe,” Bulletin No. 36A, contains sets of tables 
of standard screw thread pitches of particular value. Number of helpful 
shop hints are included. 

A971. South Bend Lathe Works. ‘How to Grind Lathe Tool Cutter 
Bits,”’ Bulletin No. 35, excellent guide for grinding all common types 
of lathe tool cutter bits. Applications of each type are also listed. 

A972. Surface Combustion, Toledo, Ohio. Form SC-75_ illustrates 
some installations of standard rated heat treating furnaces. 

A973. C. J. Tagliabue Mfg., Brooklyn. Pyrometer Catalog 1101B, 
describing indicating, recording and controlling pyrometers which utilize 
a beam of light, a mirror galvanometer and a photo-tube. Said to be 
Ist announcement of a 2 and 3 position recorder-controller. 

A974. C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Bulletin 1143, illustrating colorimeter 
stand and daylight illuminator, of particular interest to oil companies. 


A975. Tungstone High-Pressure Die-Casting Co., Market Har- 
borough, England. Attractive booklet describes the ‘“‘Tungstone Trouble- 
Free Pump”’ for handling corrosive, erosive, sticky or gritty liquids. 


Equipment is said to be almost standard in English chemical plants. 

A976. Worthington Pump & Machinery, Harrison, N. **Mono- 
rong centrifugal pumps, types DE, DF, and DG, for heads up to 
250 feet. 

A977. Worthington Pump & Machinery. 
sors, air cooled, types V3-A2 and V6-A2. 

A978. Worthington Pump & Machinery. 
pumps for high pressure and temperature. 

A979. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Horizontal dry vacuum 
pumps, single stage and 2-stage, available in either belt-driven or steam- 
driven types, and equipped with Worthington’s feather valve. 

A980. Worthington Pump Machinery. Vertical vacuum pumps, 
single and 2 for canning and industrial service, Type VV, and 


Vertical 2-stage compres- 


Centrifugal boiler feed 


2-stage, 
equipped with Worthington’s feather valve. 

A981. Worthington Pump & Machinery. ‘‘Monobloc” centrifugal 
pumps for bulk leading stations and distributing systems. Of particular 
interest to chemical manufacturers shipping by tank car or tank truck. 

A982. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Steam engines for the 
refinery are described in Bulletin S-575-B1l. Complete installations and 
parts are illustrated. 

A983. Worthington Pump & Machinery. 
pumps for the petroleum industry and 


Horizontal duplex piston 
general service. Valve plate 


pattern, removable liner type. For handling liquids at pressures up to 
350 Ibs./sq. in. Type VD. , 
A984. Worthington Pump & Machinery. Horizontal duplex piston 

pumps, for handling liquids at pressures up to 150 lbs./sq. in. Pumps 


are designed for petroleum industry and general services. 
pattern, removable liner type. Type VB. 

A985. pies a yoo Pump & Machinery. Pressed 
mounted centrifugal pumps, modern ball-bearing units for 
of services. Type CF. 

A986. Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia. 


Valve plate 


steel frame 
wide range 


Booklets T1732 and T1721 


give operating and construction characteristics of the ‘‘Yarway” steam 
trap. 
Received Late For Classification 
A987. Du Pont. This company’s publicity department has prepared 


a very comprehensive 
Done In Rayon.” 

A988. Precision Scientific, 1736 N. Springfield ave., 
letin 151 just issued covers their complete line of 
for digestions and distillations, 
protein determinations. 

A989. Grasselli Chemical, Cleveland, has just released ‘‘Steel Service 
Testing Methods and Pickling Control Chart.’ 

A990. Barium Reduction Corp., South Charleston, W. Va. A new 
23-page booklet discusses barium carbonate—why and how used in the 
prevention of scum and efflorescence on brick and other clay products. 

A991. International Nickel, 67 Wall st., N. Y. City. Inco contains 
a number of articles about nickel of great industrial interest. Also, a 
splendid short article on ‘Conversion Factors in Determining Corrosion 


study, “The New And Revolutionary Things Being 
Chicago. Bul- 
Kjeldahl equipment 
of the type that is used for nitrogen and 


Rates.” 
Packaging 
A987. Phoenix Metal Cap, Chicago. June Phoenix Flame, booklet 


event of the month, takes Spain for its theme and packaging for its 
purpose. Entertainment is the result. Makeup and topic matter of this 
monthly booklet are so clever and diverting that the reader may not 
realize how much excellent packaging information the Flame really 
contains, 














describing principles and applications of liquid proportioning units using 
fluid piston principle. ‘ F 
A963. Johns- Manville, N. Y. City. May-June The Power Specialist Chemical Industries, 
outlines the many fields where J-M products are used. Of particular 149 Temple Street, 
interest to paint manufacturers is the brief article on development of New Haven, Conn. 
ony, a earth product, for use as an inert extender and I would like to receive the following booklets; specify by 
A964. Link-Belt, Chicago. Automatic coal-firing heating systems, number: 
plus ‘‘Radiostat’’ control, are described in Folder No. 1518. 2 Fo cciciiuiccssccscsessssssees 
A965. Link-Belt. “The Miracle of the Radiostat,’’ by G. Wilson N 
Thomas, tells of this firm’s development for control of heating plants. ee Oe We to a aks Sak Poe Oc GP aL 
Combined with stoker firing, this development is said to hold heat to Title 
within one. degree. Company 
AQ Patterson Foundry & Machine, East Liverpool, Ohio. Of 
eR serps AB peagh: : ag ei | ee eee = 
particular interest to paint industries is this summary of highlights from 
an address by President R. L. Cawood to the Detroit Paint & Varnish All information requested. above must be given to receive 
Production Club, describing grinding and mixing equipment. Booklet attention. 
itself is quite attractive, being of lacquered paper. 
A967. Pulmosan Industrial Safety Equipment, Brooklyn. Leaflet 
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“Breaking into the News” 


The Proper Use of Publicity by the 


Chemical Specialty Manufacturers 


By William H. Easton, Ph. D. 


Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, Inc. 


AN manufacturers of chemical specialties, engaged in 
their ordinary lines of business, break into the news 
to their advantage? I have before me the magazine 
and newspaper publicity records of three such manufacturers, 


covering a period of about three months. 


Company A, which sells its products to both industries and 
the public, received 167 clippings from business magazines 
covering 27 different industries, and 1409 clippings from daily 
and weekly newspapers and general magazines. 


Company B, selling only to industries, received 54 clippings 
from publications covering 19 different industries. 
Company C, interested exclusively in poultry raisers, received 


642 clippings from weekly newspapers circulating in the leading 
poultry raising areas. 


These clippings range from short items to illustrated articles 


several pages long. In one, reference is made to the 
manufacturer or his product, or both; in all cases, the products 


mentioned are in regular production; 


each 


and in every instance, 
publication was secured solely because the item, in the editor’s 
judgment, possessed interest for his readers. 

As for circulation, Company went to 
600,000 industrial readers, and the circulation of Company A’s 


is well up in the millions. 


3’s_ publicity over 


That there are business-building possibilities in this kind of 
publicity denied. Most of 


recognize the 


cannot be our largest industrial 
fully power of publicity. They 
maintain well organized publicity departments and the results 
of their work are written large in the magazines and news- 
papers. 


corporations 


On the other hand, smaller manufacturers as a rule do not 
take advantage of the opportunities publicity offers them, chiefly 
because they do not fully appreciate its value and do not under- 
stand how to secure it. 


Publicity Is Not “Free Advertising” 


One common error in regard to publicity is to consider it 
“free advertising.” But advertising is one thing, whereas pub- 
licity is something quite different, and no one can get much 
publicity who does not fully appreciate the distinction. 

The text of the average advertisement is strictly a one-way 
affair. It is prepared solely in the interest of the advertiser 
and, in the great majority of cases, it extols the virtues of the 
advertiser's products. This is fair enough when the advertiser 
pays for the space so used; but attempts to get 
such purposes for nothing are illegitimate and are 
blocked by most reputable publications. 


space for 
resolutely 


Publicity, on the other hand, is a two-way affair. It must, 
of course, be in the interest of the producer or it would not 
be produced, but it must also be in the interest of the periodical 
publishing it. It must, above all, have reader interest—that is, 
it must possess news or educational value that fits the editorial 


policy of the periodical to which it is submitted. If an item 
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or article is endowed with this quality, and otherwise meets 
it merits publication. But no editor 
worthy of the name will fill his reading columns with puffery 
of the ‘“How-Good-I-and-My-Products-Are” type. 

Proper publicity consists of commercial literary material pub- 
lished as the result of an editor’s uncontrolled judgment; and 
all material of this sort that gets into print for any other reason 
is an imposition on the reader, a liability to the publication, 
and, usually, worthless to the producer. 


editorial requirements, 


It follows, therefore, that though publicity can supplement ad 
vertising and do some things advertising can not do, it is not 
a substitute for advertising. Save only the personal contact of 
a salesman, nothing has yet been invented that can compare 
with advertising when it comes to selling goods day by day 
and year by year. 


The Uses of Publicity 

But publicity can open up new pathways, explore new fields, 
and give people new ideas. It can bring the name and qualifica- 
tions of a firm or an individual frequently to the attention of 
any number of selected groups of people, thereby creating and 
maintaining prestige. It can announce overnight new products 
and processes and new applications of old ones on an industry- 
wide, a nation-wide, or a world-wide scale. It can try out the 
possibilities of new markets and determine if they are worth 
serious cultivation. It can promote the sale of old products by 
educating prospective customers as to their special economies, 
efficiencies, and applications. It can correct erroneous impres- 
sions or misunderstandings that may arise regarding an industry 
or its products. It can break down barriers of conservatism 
and prejudice and create new standards of technical excellence. 
It can bring to both the trade and the personnel of a firm a 
larger view of the firm’s aims and accomplishments. 

This list could be greatly extended, for publicity can be used 
to help solve a wide variety of special problems. In general, 
any firm that is doing a constructive, worth-while job, should 
investigate the possibilities of publicity as applied to its own 
business and 


determine whether or not it can be usefully 


employed. 


The Technique of Technical Publicity 

As with any other undertaking that requires special skill and 
experience, publicity on technical subjects must start with some 
one who knows what to do and how to do it. Many concerns 
have competent people on their own staffs, but if not, they can 
secure the services of professional consultants, who have the 
necessary scientific and technical background and are experi- 
enced in technical publicity. 

To give some idea of the way in which a technical publicity 
campaign is handled, let us take the simple case of a newly 
developed product. 

The objective of this campaign is to announce the new 
product as widely and fully as possible, so that the maximum 
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number of possible users will be informed of it, some indication 
of the degree and scope of the demand for it can be secured 
from inquiries received, and salesmen will be facilitated in pre- 
senting it to their customers. 


The first step is to gather and study the available material; 
the second is to determine where the material is to be used. 


tw The Press 

Consideration will be given first to newspapers, for it 1s 
usually very desirable to publicize certain even very highly 
technical developments through the newspapers, if this can be 
done. In the first place, everyone reads newspapers and items 
printed in them are seen by thousands who are directly inter- 
ested but can not be effectively reached in any other way; 
secondly, the mere fact that news of the development appears 
in the newspapers’ columns impresses its importance upon those 
who read about it; thirdly, technical newspaper items are bound 
to come to the attention of interested business magazines and 
technical writers all over the world, and are not only widely 
reprinted but usually give rise to numerous requests for data 
for more comprehensive articles. Hence, a development that 
can be announced via the national news syndicates gets a flying 
start that can not be equalled in any other way. 

Next in importance is the business press. There are nearly 
2000 recognized trade, technical, and professional magazines 
serving nearly 200 different industries and professions. To 
select from this total a list of magazines that will be interested 
in any phase of the subject in hand requires a thorough-going 
knowledge of the individual magazines—their editorial policies, 
points of view, character of circulation, use of illustrations and 
news matter, etc. As a rule, the list has to be hand-picked 
for each subject, as no existing classification ever exactly fits 
the case and a list prepared for one purpose is rarely useful 
for another. 

Then there are other channels for reaching the public—local 
newspapers, the general magazines, photo-syndicates, news reels, 
industrial house organs, periodicals issued by societies, etc. Any 
that would be interested in the proposed announcement are 
listed and the proper method of approach in each case is 
determined. 

The field of action having been thus mapped out, the next 
step is to determine how the material is to be presented. Some- 
times, a brief news item mailed out to a selected list of peri- 
odicals suffices. Sometimes captioned photos for magazines and 
illustrated mats for newspapers can be distributed to advantage. 
Often, extensive articles, prepared after consultation with the 
editors, can be published in several magazines in different fields. 

When the subject is of sufficient importance, it may be an- 
nounced in an address before a technical, professional, or sci- 
entific society; or a formal demonstration of the new develop- 
ment before an invited group of representatives of the news- 
papers and business press, writers, departmental editors of 
magazines, and camera men may be justified. Usually, except 
in matters of minor or limited interest, various combinations 
of these and other methods of presentation are employed. 

The timing of the announcement is also often of great impor- 
tance, as there are appropriate and inappropriate times to 
announce almost any subject. 

When the preliminaries are settled, a complete working plan 
and time table of the campaign is next drawn up, which, when 
the zero hour arrives, will be carried out with the precision of 
a military operation. 

But the actual copy to be distributed must first be prepared, 
and this is the most difficult part of the whole proceeding. 
Everything is going to be submitted to the selected media 
freely and without attached strings. In each case, the editor’s 
opinion as to the value of the material as news or educational 
matter is to be final. Hence the whole campaign must stand 
or fall on the reader interest of the submitted copy. But the 
interest of the various groups of readers in the subject will 
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vary. Newspaper readers will be interested in one phase, 
readers of this business magazine in another phase, readers of 
that magazine in still a third phase, and so on down the line. 
The writer of the copy must clearly understand these varying 
points of view, if anything he writes is to prove acceptable, 
and he may have to present his material in three, four, or a 
dozen different ways in order to take care of the requirements 
of a single simple campaign. 

The campaign, when finally executed, may be anything from 
a huge success to a complete failure, depending on the intrinsic 
merits of the subject, the skill of the publicist, and events over 
which he has no control. The publicist may be likened to a mai 
who laboriously rolls a snowball to the top of a steep hill and 
pushes it over the other side—he may start an avalanche and hi 
may not. In general, however, most properly prepared pub 
licity campaigns, that are based upon subjects of genuine pub 
lic interest, are satisfactorily successful, although it may ofte: 
require weeks, or even months, before this fact can be ascer 
tained. At the same time, no firm utilizing publicity should 
restrict itself to a single campaign; it is, of course, the net 
result of a series of campaigns that counts. 

Chemical specialties, as a rule, lend themselves to publicity. 
They are usually the result of special research, their applications 
are interesting and of wide variety, and new uses and processes 
are constantly being developed—all of which present oppor- 
tunities for breaking into the news. 


Carbon Tetrachloride Poisoning 


Eighteen cases of chronic carbon tetrachloride poisoning de- 
veloped over a period of several years among 20 telephone main- 
tenance engineers stationed where the product was used as a 
cleansing agent. Symptoms were fatigue, giddiness, sensation of 
oppression, headache, burning sensation in the eyes, numbness ot 
the limbs, stomach. pains, and loss of appetite. Dentition was 
frequently defective and blood pressure lower than normal. 
Sowy, Arch. Gewerbepathol, ’35, 6, No. 2, p157-59. 


Hypochlorite Efficiencies 


Iowa Experiment Station made a study of the effect of 
temperature, concentration, and 
efficiency of chloramine-T 


reaction on the germicidal 
and calcium hypochlorite. It was 
found that for a given concentration of available chlorine as 
chloramine-T a rise of 10°C. resulted in a decrease in the 
time required to kill bacterial spores of about 82% when the 
initial reaction was pH 6 and approximately 71.5% at pH 8.7. 
Doubling the disinfectant concentration at a given initial reac- 
tion and constant temperature reduced the killing time about 
40 to 60%. In the pH range from 6 to 8.8 an increase in 
acidity markedly reduced the killing time. 

Experiments with hypochlorites indicated that pH was the 
greatest single factor affecting the germicidal activity of these 
compounds. “Available chlorine” was not found to be a direct 
measure of the germicidal value of the calcium hypochlorite 
studied. A solution containing 1,000 p. p.m. of available chlor- 
ine was only slightly more germicidal than the same solution 
diluted with distilled water to 100 p.p.m., and much less effi- 
cient than 20 p. p.m, of the same disinfectant at pH 8.3. The 
killing time of various concentrations of calcium hypochlorite 
was 64, 70, and 5 min. for solutions of 1,000 p. p.m. at pH 11.3, 
100 p. p.m. at pH 10.4, and 20 p.p.m, at pH 8.3, respectively. 
Jour. Bact., 30 (1935) No. 2, pp163-171. 
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Adhesive Pastes . 


Water-Soluble and of Vegetable Origin 3. 


Heating in an aqueous so- 


lution with the addition ot 
either acid or alkali. 
Fermentation. 

4. The 


rine into the aqueous solution. 


introduction of chlo- 


By Dr. Charles F. Mason 5. The introduction of ozone 


HIS class of pastes first came into use in the home when 
bread flour was slowly added to boiling water to make 
an adhesive. They have become of industrial importance 
than animal 
origin and the introduction of preservatives has made it pos- 
sible to keep them ready for use at any time. 


because they are less expensive adhesives of 
This avoids the 
bother of making fresh portions when the need arises. Their 
industrial importance was increased with the growing use of 
paper shipping containers and the demand for ready-made 
adhesive paper to substitute for glass, metal, and wrapping 
twine. 

The old wallpaper paste made with flour and water owed its 
adhesiveness to the starch present in the flour and when made 
up by direct heating without any control of temperature or other 
factors, the paste had to be brushed and no two batches were 
alike in consistency, solid content and adhesive strength. 
When one considers the fact that paper-board containers in 
their various styles of cartons, of widely differing geometric 
forms and sizes, also that paper bags and rolled adhesive paper 
are all today made by machines the necessity for a uniform 
quality of adhesive is apparent. 

The principal raw materials are starches, gums and degrada- 
tion or decomposition products from the starches like dextrin 
and glucose. The starches come into the market bearing names 


which indicate the wheat. 


The soluble grade is a treated variety and may be derived 


source, as potato, corn, rye, rice, 


from any or all of the above sources. The gums owe their 
nomenclature to source or geographical location of same and 
come into the market bearing names like Karaya, Locust Bean, 
Tragacanth, Agar, Irish Moss, Quince Seed, Arabic and Indian. 

Briefly the methods of extraction of these starches and gums, 
which are usually obtained from the tubers, seeds or framework 
of the plants, are largely mechanical and consist of blowing to 
remove foreign matter, steeping in warm water to break the 
cells, rolling, filtering and drying. Although care is exercised 
to avoid injury to the starch or gum, especially its color, 
nevertheless the age of the plant, the time and temperature of 
steeping, etc., will affect subsequent swelling power and ad- 
hesion. Therefore, when a reliable satisfactory source of ma- 
terial is found suitable for a certain purpose it should not be 
changed for slight advantages in price and selling talks about 
more swelling with less material. 

For use in an adhesive the choice of one starch over another 
can be determined only by trial for the specific purpose. But 
the choice of one gum over another is important because the 
prices and swelling power vary widely so that the cheapest 
might be the most expensive for a definite swelling power in 
the final product. 

In a chemical sense the distinction between these two classes 
of materials is not justified. Their origin in plant kingdom is 
They yield upon chemical treatment the same end 
products, dextrin and glucose. 


similar. 
However, there is a wide physi- 
cal difference, perhaps in the degree of polymerization of the 
carbohydrate molecule, which gives a three per cent. water 
solution of a gum at least a ten-fold greater swelling power 
than a starch solution of equal concentration. 

For economic reasons starch is the source of dextrin which is 
produced by any of five general methods: 

1. Roasting with or without the addition of acid under care- 
fully controlled temperature and time limits. 
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into the aqueous solution, 
Method Number 
most popular one and (as a result) the only precautions in 


Two is the 


choosing a dextrin for a certain purpose are to test it for the 
presence of free acid or alkali which might cause deterioration 
to the bonded parts, and its behavior when dissolved in warm 
water (clear, light-colored solution, free of insoluble matter 
and turning bluish red to red with iodine solution) should be 
obtained. 

The formulae listed below should be compounded in steam 
heated double boilers to avoid darkening of the finished product 
by charring which is usually the case when direct heat is applied. 
Although the term water soluble has been used in the trade 
these starches and gums are not water soluble, but they are 
peptizable or dispersable in the language of modern colloidal 
This thick 
viscous solutions being formed and care must be exercised to 


phenomena. manifests itself in the formation of 


stir carefully for the avoidance of lumps. 


Pre- Glycerine 
Sugar Glue serva- Gum Alcohol 29 
Name Gran. Water Lime Animal tive Arabic 95% Be. Dextrin 
Universal 18 57.9 5 19 0.1 
Special 62.8 0.2 5 Z 
56.8 0.2 40) 0 
4 604.8 0.2 30 ) 
59.8 0.2 2.0 35 
) 62.8 0 1.0 ) 
Name Starch Water Rye Flour W heat Flour Dextrine 
300k Binder’s 15 85 
Carton Bases 15 85 
30 0 
Library Paste 10 30 10 
et 2( 60 20 
90 10 
SU ZU 
04 s ] 
It is apparent that the quantities listed above are based 


upon pounds, ounces or grams and in using pounds naturally 
all solids must be weighed and in case the water is to be 
measured by volume for the sake of convenience the weight ot 
it can be converted to gallons by dividing each by 8.33 Ibs. 
which is the weight of a gallon of water. 

Where starch and gums are involved the best procedure is 
to heat the water to about 90 degrees Centigrade and while 
stirring add the powder in small quantities and disintegrate all 
lumps before adding more. When a 
obtained the heating should be stopped. 


smooth mix has been 


Two hours or more 
of heating lessens the jelling power of these substances. A 
method of equal importance, especially for one unskilled in the 
art, is to moisten the starch or gum with a portion of the water 
and stir until all lumps are dispersed. Then add the remainder 
of the hot water and stir until foaming starts at which point 


it should be The 


heat. other 


materials can be added during the cooling process. 


removed from the source of 

The addition of alcohol and preservative should be done when 
the cooling is complete to avoid loss by evaporation. Where 
animal glue in powdered form is used it should be allowed to 
soak in cold water for at least twenty-four hours to soften the 
particles after which it can be added to the hot batch during 
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starch 


and addition. The choice of preservative is of 
minor importance in preventing fermentation and mold forma- 
tion and any one can be taken from the following list: formalde- 
hyde solution, 40%; salicylic acid, sodium salicylate, phenol 
or chlorinated cresols. Formaldehyde should be avoided, where 
animal glues are used, for fear of hardening the entire product. 

The substitution of other gums for Arabic is a question which 


gum 


Not even the dealers 
in these materials, who should know, can answer such questions. 
Tragacanth is the most mucilaginous, but the most expensive 
in water 


can only be answered by experiment. 


alone. Karaya being the least expensive has the 


greatest bodying power, but no adhesion. Locust bean gum in 
5% aqueous solution sets to a firm jelly and is not affected 
by salts up to 2% concentration. 


Agar in 34% aqueous solution 
sets to a jelly and Arabic has a low jellying action. 


Winter Specialties 


ARADOXICALLY, hot weather reminds the chemical 

specialty maker of winter and what specialties will find 

ready sale when the thermometer starts to drop and the 
chill, wet winds start blowing. 


Shoe Waterproofing Compounds 


Compounds for water-proofing boots and shoes are numerous 
and should be of interest to specialty producers. One such com- 
pound contains 3 oz. spermaceti, 6 dr. raw India rubber, 8 oz. 


of tallow, 2 oz. hog’s lard and 5 oz. of amber varnish. 


Another 
mixture calls for 2 gms. gutta percha, 8 gms. rapeseed oil, 6 
gms. yellow wax, 25 gms. pig fat, 60 gms. turpentine, and 1 gm. 


spermaceti. Other formulas for water-proofing leather are: 


1) 6 pts. white soap -) 62 pts. soap 3) 380 gms, amber 
16 pts. water 124 pts. glue 25 


6 pts. 


0 gms. boiled lin 
zinc, copper seed oil 


or ferric sulfates 


2000 pts. water 

After applying to 
leather, rub with 
mixture of 460 


30 gms. sandarac 
60 gms. Venice tur- 
pentine 


+) 4 gms. caoutchouc pts. salt and 400 200 gms. turpentine 
6 gms. pig fat pts. alum, 600 gms. tallow 
24 gms. cod liver 75 gms. caoutchouc 
oil, 


300 gms. linseed 
oil. 


Winter weather necessitates water-proofing felt hats. One 
method is to immerse an ordinary stiffened hat in a solution 
composed of % part tallow soap and 40 to 50 parts water. After 
about a half hour, the hat is removed and immersed in a second 
solution containing 14 parts alum and 40-50 parts water. After 
another half hour, the hat is removed and immersed in a 
solution composed of 40-50 parts water, 1% part alum, and 13 
parts fish glue. All parts are by weight. 
should be used hot, the last cold. 


First two solutions 


For the more frugal souls who intend to use last year’s 
iloshes, this cleanser would be helpful. Melt together 1 kg. 
gray carnauba wax and 0.5 kg. beeswax, add molten mixture 
to another mixture composed of 0.5 kg. olive oil soap, 0.5 kg. 
borax, 0.3 kg. capillary syrup, and 25 liters water. After mix- 
ing, dilute the batch with 12 liters of suitable thinner. 


- 
gz 


Ski Waxes Profitable Items 


The smart chemical specialty manufacturer will carry a full 
line of ski waxes. Skiing is rapidly becoming a popular Ameri- 
can winter sport, and ski waxes are profitable items. There are 
waxes for gliding and climbing, as well as a special mixture for 


just running along on wet snow. Thus far, no wax has been 
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formulated for ski jumping, but a few typical formulas of the 
others are listed below. 
For gliding: For climbing: 

Melt together 60 gms. paraffin 
wax, 16 gms. ceresin, 14 gms. tal- 
low. Add turpentine to suit. 


50 gms. paraffin wax, 
rosin, 15 gms. 
gms. wood tar. 


20 gms 
wool fat, and 15 


For climbing and gliding: For running on wet snow: 


40 gms. paraffin, 15 gms. crude 
Montan, 15 gms. neutral wool fat, 
10 gms. rosin, 15 gms. mineral oil, 
and 5 gms. wood tar. 


Mix 25 gms, pine tar, 25 gms. 
copal lacquer, 50 gms. Venice tur 
pentine. Burn this mixture int 
the running surface of the ski. 


A cleaner and solvent for shotguns is made up of the follow- 
ing: 2 fl. oz. turpentine, 1 fl. oz. methyl acetone, 2 fl. oz. sperm 
oil, 1 fl. oz. butyl “Cellosolve,” 4 fl. oz. kerosene, and 1 oz. 
lanolin. This mixture is very effective in removing grease and 
metal particles from working parts and barrel of the shotgun 

The preservation of freshly cut flowers during the winter 
months is made possible by simple formulas which have the 
advantage of being easy to make and use, and convenient to 
package. One such comprises a solution of 500 parts ether, 20 
parts transparent copal and 20 parts sand. Flowers immersed 
in this mixture five or six times will keep indefinitely. Another 
less odious mixture includes 20 grains salicylic acid, 10 minims 
formaldehyde, 2 fluid ounces of alcohol and a quart of distilled 
water. This material is used to keep stems moist after flowers 
have been carefully immersed in melted paraffin wax. The 
simplest method of flower preservation is to reduce the stiffening 
influence of bacterial action on the flower by keeping stems 
moist with ammonium chloride, potassium nitrate, sodium car- 
bonate or camphor. 

Chemical specialty manufacturers can take their cut of Christ- 
mas trade with a tricky solution which lends a Christmasy 
effect of frost to glass or well sized, glazed paper. This method 
involves dissolving a small amount of dextrin in a saturated 
solution of some readily crystallized salt. Solution is filtered 
through white blotting paper and filtrate used to coat either 
the glass or paper. On drying, crystals form which can be 
permanently fixed with an alcoholic shellac coating. Resulting 
frosty appearance makes paper a particularly effective Yuletide 
table decoration, particularly if colored papers are used. 


Simple Floor Sweeping Compounds 

Reopening of schools and other public buildings creates a 
demand for floor sweeping compounds. Simple and inexpensive 
to make and package, these materials are attractive to the man- 
facturer. One mixture contains 35 kg. of sawdust dyed brilliant 
green with an aniline dye, 35 to 40 kg. of rock salt, and 25 kg. 
of a deodorized mineral oil. Another mixture includes 10 Ibs. 
dry sawdust, 32 oz. paraffin oil, 2 oz. hard paraffin, 8 oz. coarse 
salt and 4 lbs. sea sand. 


Oven Cleaners 

Housewives will find this oven cleaner useful. It contains 
7 gms. ceresin, 17 gms. olein, 6 gms. mineral oil, about 10 gms. 
slate powder, 15 gms. chromium oxide, and about 45 gms. of 
either carborundum or emery. Another oven cleaner is made 
by mixing, while warm, 10 oz. of stearin and 40 oz. distilled 
olein. To this mixture is added 40 oz. spindle oil, 9 oz. Tetralin, 
1 oz. ammonia, and enough emery or pumice or Tripoli to make 
a paste. For an oven polish the following formula is suggested: 
20 Ibs. colloidal graphite, 13 lbs. paraffin wax and 67 lbs. white 
lacquer spirits. 

Kitchen and bathroom linoleum is another material which 
can go just so long without polishing. Formulas for linoleum 
polishes are relatively simple. One includes 1 Ib. 6 oz. of 
carnauba wax, an equal amount of ceresin, and 8 Ibs. of 
petroleum spirits. A red lineoleum wax is made up from 1% 
lbs. carnauba wax, equal amount ceresin, % Ib. dry Venetian 
Red and 6% lbs. petroleum spirits. To freshen up worn lino- 
leum, a red stain may be used. It contains 1% lbs. Venetian Red 
in oil, 3 pts. boiled linseed oil, and 4% parts amyl acetate. 
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Quackery in Termite Control 


By M. G. Jorgenson 


Mr. —————-, you say you are a termite expert? 
A. Yes sir, I am. 
e Q. Anauthority on the subject of termite control then? 
A. Yes sir. 
Q. Now, Mr. ——-— 
the property located at - 


-, what was the type of infestation in 

—— Street? 

A. Aerial, sir. 

Q. Just what do you mean by aerial termites? 

A. The kind that fly. 

Q. Is there only one kind that flies, then? 

A. Well—er—no, some of the other kind might fly, but we 
don’t have many of them here, so they don’t interest us much. 

Q. Please be explicit, were they Reticuletermes, Kaliotermes 
or Zootermopsis? 

A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Were they drywood, dampwood, or subterranean termites? 

A. Oh, well, that’s what I am trying to tell you, they were 
dry wood flying type. The kind you know, that light way up 
on a second story window casing and go right to work. 

Q. Just what do you do tor this type of termites? 

A. Remove all timber showing a hole as big as the lead of a 
pencil and treat the ground with poison. 

Q. What kind of poison? 

A. A 20% solution of sodium arsenite. 

Q. How much do you consider the proper treatment per 
square for your ground treatment? 

A. One hundred gallons, sir, we do good work. 

And thus fell the reputation of another “authority” on the 
termite problem. 

Far fetched? Not so, this is verbatim record of a hearing 
held very recently before a member of the California State 
Board, the instance being one in which a man was charged with 
operating illegally, that is, without a state license. He had 
collected $800.00 for that termite job. 

Criminal, terrible, unbelievable, say you. 
been prosecution; well, there was. 


There should have 
Strange that invariably the 
individual who preys upon the unwary, poses as an “authority,” 
and we find that not all individuals, who assume the title of 
authority, are the small fry, as in the case cited. 

The time has come for the injection of some good, hard, com- 
mon sense into this subject of termite control. No theorist is 
qualified to call himself an authority on the subject, nor is the 
entomologist, neither is the construction engineer. No man can 
sit at a desk, and czar-like, tell the people of the United States 
what he can or should do to control the infestation in his 
property. Anyone knowing all the angles of the work knows 
too much about the subject to call himself an authority. 

Conditions differ in the far flung area being visited by the 
termites, and it is utterly impossible to lay down a hard, fast 
rule that is applicable everywhere. The practical man knows 
that every job is a problem unto itself and that conditions must 
be met as found. 

As the intelligent operator proceeds with his work and the 
tabulation of jobs completed shows hundreds, and eventually 
thousands, he becomes more humble in his opinion of himself, 
and more incensed at some of the bunk being handed out by 
“authorities” in high and low places. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to talk intimately 
with some three hundred practical operators within the last year, 
discussing methods and results. Opinions were freely given. 
From this experience comes the fervent thought: Thank God 
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for the honest, dirty-faced, per- 
spiring termite operator—he is 
“the salt of the earth.” Property 
holders owe him more than they 
will ever know. Struggling for 

recognition in the face of odds 

that 

able; being called racketeer, 
crook and sneak thief by both high and low, nothing but admira- 
tion is evoked for the individual who crawls through indescrib- 
able filth in dark, dusty, underbuilding areas for wages or re 


seem almost unsurmount- 


muneration far too low to be considered adequate recompense. 

In connection with the control of the industry in California, a 
great many mechanical devices have been submitted for approval, 
ranging from the jim-crack type to very elaborate devices, call- 
ing for the services of a structural engineer during construction 
and costing hundreds of dollars for installation in the average 
six-room house. 

It is a mistake to lull the mind of home-owners into security 
by saying termites have been here for years and they are 
nothing new. Recently a unique opportunity presented itself 
in comparing progressive cost of termite and fungi infestation, 
on a rather large block of property, the conditions permitting 
this being imposed by court, a restraining order on repair ex- 
penditures, the intervals between inspections being a twenty- 


four month period approximately. Here are the results: 


1/3 of the property showed an increase in cost of rehabilitation 
of 80%. 

1/3 showed an increase of 45%, and 

1/3 showed an increase of 20%, or 

an average increase of 48% for a two-year period, or 

24% per annum. 


In view of this fact, it would seem that any expert, advising 
owners to not worry, was fully as guilty of misleading the 
property owner, as the racketeer who charged an outrageous 
price. In fact, the favor must lie with the man, who at least 
stopped the ravages, for in the finals it perhaps would cost 
the owner less. 

Some strange things have come to notice since it has been 
possible to check closely developments over a state-wide area 
For instance, in California, the Kaliotermes are marching north- 
ward steadily; Zootermopsis are infesting wooden structures 
in some of the coast towns without ground connections where 
fog is heavy, and Zootermopfsis alate flights have been encoun- 
tered by airplane at a height of between six and seven thou- 
sand feet, not once, but on several occasions. Proof that sub- 
terranean termites have eaten through metal caps to get at the 
moisture in liquor bottles, that they have built tubes up through 
sand dunes, hundreds of feet deep, to get to surface cellulose; 
that cement slabs have been punctured in many instances; un- 
supported tubings have reached sub-floors and joists at heights 
not believed possible, has been demonstrated, regardless of pre- 
vious accepted theories. 

It seems in reviewing all of the foregoing, that it is folly to 
attempt control without proper equipment, too expensive for the 
layman, costing much more than his job in most every case. 
His inability to classify the type of infestation precludes the 
possibility of his applying the proper treatment. That an un- 
trained operator can properly treat a job is not true, and this 
brings us to the conclusion that operators must be educated and 
trained for this work. It is a profession of itself, all argu- 
ments to the contrary, notwithstanding—a line of endeavor that 
calls for a combination of qualifications not found in any single 
trade or profession. 

The profession must be recognized; racketeers, both desk and 
working type, eliminated, and a healthy standard based on truth 
established. The time has come for the application of 
good, old-fashioned “horse sense.” 


some 





New Uses for Sardine Oil 


By Harry Friedman 


Technical Staff, G. A. Wharry & Co., Inc., New York 


SERS of drying oils today find tung oil approxi- 
mately 300% higher in price than three or four 
years ago; perilla and hempseed oils have just been 
subjected to import taxes amounting to more than 50% of 
their former cost; and still others, such as sunflower, have 
been subjected to equally high processing taxes. Such market 
And 
in spite of such conditions, the manufacturer is being pressed 


conditions inevitably make linseed oil advance in price. 


by sales considerations to either reduce the selling price of 
his finished product, or at best, not to increase its price. 

Sardine oil is domestically produced and thus not subject 
to any import taxes. Its price has consistently been well below 
linseed, perilla and hempseed. Its source is abundant, and all 
indications point to the fact that its price will generally be 
staple and much less subject to quick fluctuations than the other 
oils. Radical improvements in the refining of sardine oil have 
resulted in a product with very different characteristics from the 
oil of years ago. Odor has been so reduced that the kettled 
material is entirely free of fishy smell. Color and color reten- 
tion have been improved to better than linseed oil. Brilliance, 
clarity and dry have been materially improved by “zerolization.” 
All these improvements have resulted in an oil with very definite 
value for varnish work in addition to its former use as a 
paint oil. 

A “zerolized” sardine oil has been completely cold-treated to 
remove all solid “stearines.” Those sardine oils which are not 
cold-treated, show about 30% such solids at 32° F. This so- 
called is not accurately defined, chemically pure 
stearine being the tri-glyceride of stearic acid. Commercially, 
those glyceride combinations of fatty acids which solidify at 
Ry Ag) stearines” and may consist of the mono- 
and di-glycerides in addition to the tri-, and in combination with 
other fatty acids (saturated) such as palmitic, myristic, etc., 
as well as stearic. 


“Stearine”’ 


“ 


are termed 


Not all the saturated fatty acid glycerides in sardine oil are 
solid at 32° F., and hence cannot be removed by zerolization. 
A thoroughly zerolized sardine oil about 15% 
of such saturated fatty acid radicles. Further cold treatment 
over long periods of time does not effect their removal. How- 
ever, it is estimated that those saturated radicles removed by 
zerolization constitute 95% of the undesirable, non-drying, wax- 
like stearine in the oil. Such an oil will remain clear and 
brilliant in an ice bath for 20 hours. The presence of some 
saturated acid radicles, such as those not removed by zeroliza- 
tion, is highly desirable from the viewpoint of film elasticity. 
These radicles form solid dispersoids which are not dry-retard- 
ing, but which do prevent the film from becoming over-brittle 
with age due to progressive oxidation. 


will contain 


The advantages of sardine oil from the flexibility viewpoint 
have been well-known for a long time. For this reason much 
has been used in caulking compounds, high heat-resisting paints 
for smoke-stacks and boilers, and as a semi-plasticizer for 
high resin content paints. However, only limited amounts went 
into varnish, since the heretofore imperfect cold treatment of 
the oil left much of the dry-retarding stearines. 

Sardine oil contains about 15% of clupanodonic and jecoric 
acid radicles, both highly unsaturated. Clupanodonic acid con- 
tains five double bonds, and has a molecular weight of about 
330. Consequently it oxidizes and polymerizes extremely read- 
ily. This probably explains why more reaction, as determined 
by viscosity produced under identical conditions, is obtained 
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with 100% phenolics and zerol- 
ized sardine oil than is obtained 
with the same resin and linseed 
oil. 

Due to the much greater 
elasticity of sardine oil, con- 
siderably shorter lengths should 
be used than with tung oil, and 
still retain full film flexibility. 
By using the proper type of resin and a zerolized sardine oil, 
in proper length, not only is it possible to get excellent over- 
night dry, but actual four-hour type finishes can be made. 
There is no reversion to tack after the film has dried, and it 
has excellent resistance to hot and cold water and chemicals. 
Higher priced oils can be eliminated entirely in some cases, 
and to a great extent in most cases, and all without too great 
a sacrifice in quality. Color retention of the finished product 
is definitely improved, and the initial color of the varnish is 
very pale. The cook itself is not unduly prolonged, or carried 
to excessively high temperatures. 


Zerolized Sardine Oil 


Improvements in sardine oil have really given the technologist 
what amounts to a new raw material that is not difficult to 
adapt or hard to handle, that is low in price, and gives every 
indication of remaining so, and that is abundant in source. 


A typical zerolized sardine oil will have the following 
specifications : 

“es [et alge CLETE5 10 3) 116 a anon er eR tne ert ae ey Sere na ar 25Y/2.5R 
SGIOE MOGATGHER) (sors ePajets Sse w sins Cone alee oie eee No. 4 
yy URS Ey soa a er ee 20-Hr. minimum at 32° F. 
Kea bbrtogmen-1) ) gael G5 0S De eee Pn ae PEAT OTM ARSC Ene rC Ce cc 200 
PREG AEE OIG I otcia «6: sor ook usrrasdis iainie area anatorerereeats 15% as oleic 


Specific Gravity 9255 @ 20° C. 





A.S.T. M. Coatings Committee 


At a meeting held in Atlantic City, during the recent ASTM 
Annual meeting, the Society’s Committee D-1 voted to change 
its name from Committee D-1 on Preservative Coatings for 
Structural Materials, to Committee D-1 on Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer and Related Products. A definition of scope was 
adopted, subject to approval by the ASTM Executive Commit- 
tee, as follows: The scope of Committee D-1 comprises paint, 
varnish, lacquer and related products, and materials used in 
the manufacture thereof. 

The committee adopted a recommendation calling for the 
appointment of a committee to undertake the preparation of 
specifications for specific complete paints and varnishes. 

Favorable action was also taken on investigating the pos- 
sibility of financing a research fellowship for the purpose oi 
engaging in a program that would lead to the correlation of the 
fundamental physical properties of protective and decorative 
coatings and service tests. 

It was announced at the meeting that the letter ballot vote 
on recommendations in the Committee’s ’36 report was favorable. 
Nine specifications, seven methods of test and one definition 
were involved in these actions. 

Some of the proposed subcommittee activities were report> 
as follows: 

Proposed development of a new type of apparatus for deter- 
mining drying time for various oil mixtures. 

Continued investigation of accelerated testing methods to de- 
termine similarity of results when checked against normal ex- 


posure out of doors. Materials under examination are house 


paints and metal protective paints. 
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Household Specialties 


* * 
Pyrethrum Association Formed 

Principal producers of pyrethrum extract have organized a 
national trade association which will be known as Pyrethrum 
Association. Its membership includes concerns engaged in the 
milling or processing of pyrethrum flowers or other botanical 
insecticides for resale to insecticide manufacturers. 

George A. McLaughlin, president, McLaughlin Gormley King, 
Minneapolis, is president; V. L. Roberson, vice-president, Sher- 
wood Petroleum, Brooklyn, was elected vice-president; and 
R. D. T. Hollowell, Chicago, was elected secretary-manager. 
Headquarters will be at 308 W. Washington st., Suite 1608, 
Chicago. 
comparatively young, has had healthy growth through the per- 
fection of the extract process by which the hitherto inconstant 
toxic principle contained in pyrethrum flowers is stabilized. 
Much technical effort has been responsible for the high efficiency 
of these products. 


The modern pyrethrum industry within the U. S., though 


The objectives of the Association include 
cooperative technical research directed toward the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high standards of quality by members 
of the Association and the development of the necessary tech- 
nique by which such quality standards for both raw and fin- 
ished materials may be accurately determined. 

Pyrethrum flowers (Pyrethrum cinerariaefolium), the raw 
material of the pyrethrum industry is obtained exclusively from 
foreign sources. Japan currently furnishes from 85% to 90% 
of the total and Dalmatia a substantial part of the balance. 
Crop volume varies widely from year to year. Crop forecasts 
have usually been based upon fragmentary information. There 
was little or no advance warning of the tremendous overproduc- 
tion of pyrethrum flowers that occurred in 1935. The industry 
is therefore a peculiarly hazardous one in which to operate. 

Pyrethrum processors suffered serious losses because of the 
many upsets in contractual relations resulting from the severe 
price declines occurring in 1935 and 1936. During this period 
many trade practices termed by the Federal Trade Commission 
to be unfair became widespread. Necessarily, such a condition 
in an unorganized industry resulted in confusion and, also, 
doubtless in many instances of discrimination as between pur- 
chasers. In view of the recently enacted Robinson-Patman 
amendment to the Clayton Act, by which both buyer and seller 
are subject to severe penalties in instances of discriminations, 
the members of the pyrethrum industry are taking steps to avoid 
trade practices that are condemned by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and to refrain from any practices that might be con- 
strued as being discriminatory. In addition, the Association, 
by proper accounting practices and by the approval of sound 
and fair trading rules, will seek to reduce to the lowest possible 
minimum the many speculative factors that have hitherto sur- 
rounded the industry. 


N. Y. Fumigators on Strike 

As this issue goes to press the strike called by Fumigators’ 
Local Union No, 155 of N. Y. City is still in effect although 
many employees are returning to their jobs. Strike was called 
July 20th in view of the major part of the exterminating and 
fumigating industry not accepting a proposed contract to take 
the place of a contract which terminated July 16th. Proposed 
contract demands the “closed shop” with a minimum wage scale 
of $35.00 per week of 40 hours for exterminators, fumigators, 
termite operators. Apprentices are to be paid $25.00 per week 
while managers are to receive $50.00 per week. Minimum scale 
for a day worker shall be $10.00 per day of 8 hours. 

There are some 24 clauses or conditions in the proposed con- 
tract which includes among other 


demands requirement of 


employing labor only through the source of the union; vacation 
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of one week; designated holidays; display of the union sign at a 
cost of $10.00 per firm; work on Saturdays and Sundays 3 
times the regular wage; notice of 2 weeks before employee can 
be discharged; firms to abide by any policy of the Union rela- 
tive to the division of work and employer agrees to accept a 
substitute employee as often as in the discretion of the Union 
seems desirable. 

Employers have countered with a proposal of a minimum 
wage scale of $25.00 per week of 40 hours, but have steadily 
refused to bind themselves to any agreement which limits or 
qualifies the right of employees to work at the trade, regardless 
of union membership. Employers’ negotiating committee in- 
cludes William O. Buettner, Merwin H. Horwitz and Arthur 
W. O'Conner. 

Striking employees of the fumigating companies have been 
picketing a number of the larger chain restaurants where their 
employers have exterminating contracts. 


Exterminators Plan October Convention 

Officers of the National Exterminators & 
Fumigators are concentrating their efforts on plans for the 
coming annual Oct. 26-28th at 
Cleveland. 

The local Cleveland committee chairmen are hard at work. 
even though it is warm weather. 


Association of 


convention scheduled for 


A. M. Akers reports that 
several manufacturers and supply houses have already con- 
tracted for both exhibit space and advertising in the program 


booklet. 


Of Interest to Coal Tar Disinfectant Makers 

Manufacturers of coal tar disinfectants are very much inter- 
ested in a recent case brought in the Federal Court for the 
Southern District of N. Y. against a producer of one of the 
well-known brands for violation of the Federal Caustic Poison 
Act in which the manufacturer was fined $25.00. 

Action involved, “a product containing over 5% of carbolic 
acid and the labeling failing to state the word ‘Poison’, suitable 
treatments for use in case of accidental personal injury, and the 
common name of the dangerous caustic or corrosive substance 
contained in the product.” 

In the past it has been generally assumed by producers of 
such products that the finished disinfectants did not contain 
appreciable quantities of carbolic acid, at least quantities below 
the limit set under the Federal Caustic Poison Act. In the 
light of the latest ruling coal tar disinfectant manufacturers are 
in many instances investigating sources of supply to make cer- 
tain that this situation does not exist in their products. 

Dept. of Agriculture “Cracks Down” 

A press release from the U. 

“Law 


S. Dept. of Agriculture, entitled 
Pursues Feeble Germicides,” and “Health Spray That 
Failed,” stated: ‘Disinfectants predominate in the list of prose- 
cutions terminated during the past month under the Federal 
Insecticide Act, the Food and Drug Administration reports. 
Ineffective disinfectants are not only economic cheats but real 
health hazards, enforcing officials declare. Moth and ant prep- 
arations and agricultural insecticides are also included in the 
list. All defendants pleaded guilty.” 


N. Y. Food-Drug Bill Likely 

Senator Copeland (N. Y.) and Representative Chapman 
(Ky.) announce they will have an entirely new food and drug 
bill ready for introduction at the first day of the next Con- 
gressional session. They will be aided by Ole Salthe, director 
of the N. Y. City Bureau of Food & Drugs, in preparation of 
the new bill. 


California Issues Clarifying Statement 

The California State Dept. of Agriculture, Division of Chem- 
istry at Sacramento has just released a booklet containing 
information on economic poisons clarifying Article 3, 
1061 to 1076 of the California Agricultural Code. All manu- 
facturers operating in that state should obtain a copy. 
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Personnel Notes 

Oscar W. Morgenstern, president and general manager of 
Northwestern Chemical Co., Marietta, Ohio, resigns to accept 
a position with the R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 

John R. Ramsey, for 12 years in the sales department of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., has been appointed general 
manager of the firm. He has served in Europe, Australia and 
in this country. 

Firmerich & Co., newly formed N. Y. City importer of essen- 
tial oils, has engaged Dr. A. T. Frascati to head its perfume 
laboratory. He formerly was with Max Factor & Co., Holly- 
wood, and previous to that with Ungerer. 


Month’s New Products 

Month’s new products include a flea killer and a dog shampoo 
by Corvall Laboratories, Detroit; The Ruby Chemical, 68-70 
McDowell st., Akron, has put on the market a new modern 
designed package containing “Rubyfluid,” soldering flux. 

Another new product of its chemical research laboratories is 
announced by the B. F, Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, It is a new 
“spot remover,” designed for removing grease or stains from 
automobile upholstery, clothing, draperies, upholstered furniture 
and other articles. 

Feature of the new product, in addition to its chemical com- 
position, is the patented Vacutop on the 5-ounce glass bottle con- 
tainer. Ths top makes it possible to remove only the metal 
protector cap on the bottle and start to brush. 


Tulsa Termite Ordinance 

Tulsa, Okla., may put a new ordinance regulating the sale and 
use of termite eradicating chemicals into effect as the result ot 
an explosion which claimed 2 lives and seriously injured a 3rd 
man. 


Federal Trade Commission Rulings 

Solarine Co., Baltimore, selling a cleaning solution designated 
“Jumbo,” has entered into a stipulation to discontinue advertising 
that the product removes all odors, kills germs and bacteria, 
and disinfects burns, cuts, scratches and insect bites. 

By a recent F. T. C. stipulation, Shulton, Inc., N. Y. City, 
has agreed to cease using the words “Royal York” in connection 
with a crown on labels for its soap products, thereby implying 
that the soap is of British origin. Shulton will also cease using 
the word “Soapmakers” on all printed matter, implying that 
their product is self-produced, when such, in fact, is not the 
case. 


With the Chemical Specialty Companies 

The S. J. English Chemical Co., of 127 N. 4th st., Philadel- 
phia, is expanding into the mail order field and simultaneously 
making an introductory offer of its English Non-Rub Floor 
Polish. 

SEC asked the District Court at Washington, D. C., to enjoin 
the Krystal Chemical Co., Inc., 907 15th st., and its president, 
George Arone, from making alleged “false and fraudulent repre- 
sentations” in the sale of the concern’s stock. Bill of complaint 
alleged that Arone falsely represented that the company owned 
a soap formula and was operating at a profit. 

The Ever-Ready Prestone distributors of N. Y. City met last 
month at the Hotel Commodore. H. P. Burnham, district 
sales manager of National Carbon, was in charge. 

Western Chemical, St. Joseph, Mo., producer of cleansers 
and insecticides, will spend $15,000 on plant improvements. 
Edward F. Garvey is the manager and 3 other brothers are 
associated with him. 

New N.A.I.D.M. members include Clean Home Products, 
Chicago: Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Ill.; T. F. Washburn 
Co., Chicago (associate); and also Lowell Metal Products, 
Lowelf, Mich., in the associate group. 

Roren Chemical, Chicago, is opening a branch in the 2d Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., to retail insecticides. 

Louis Cicetti, secretary of the Du-All Chemical Corp., of 
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695 Broadway, Newark, N. J., was arrested July 16th charged 
with the alleged illegal possession of 366 bottles, property « 
the No-Worry Washing Fluid of 21-43 Manufacturers place. 


Companies with New Addresses 

Abel Products (exterminators) is in new quarters at 4110) 
Ross st., Dallas. General Exterminating, Louisville, Ky., is 
now at 1101 Broadway. Kilz Exterminator, Los Angeles, is at 
231% W. 4th st. Superor Chemical Products, formerly Superior 
Products, Youngstown, is now located at 30 N. Watt st. Unior 
Chemical & Supply, Akron, formerly, United Chemical, makin: 
a general line of household and sanitary supplies, has acquire: 
a building at 353 Carroll st. 


Advertising and Merchandising Plans 

Advertising contracts on Fels-Naptha Soap Chips with ove 
150 newspapers in 18 Eastern and Middle-Western States hav: 
been renewed and the campaign extended. Copy will continu 
to feature humorously sophisticated drawings by  leadin; 
illustrators. 

The Griffin Manufacturing, Brooklyn, N. Y., will promote it 
All-white Shoe Cleaner this summer by sponsoring appearance: 
of the “Griffin All-White Band” of 14 girl musicians in the 
aters, amusement centers and dance pavilions along the Atlantic: 
seaboard and in the Middle West. 

When P. & G.’s projected radio program for Camay soa 
goes on the air, company will have 10 radio programs running 
simultaneously. Of these, 4 are for Oxydol, others for Ivory 
lakes and Chipso. 


Fuld Replaces Clark 

President Eddy of the N.I.D.M. announces that Melvin Fuld. 
Fuld Bros., Inc., Baltimore, Md., has been appointed chairman 
of the Disinfectant General Committee in place of H. Marshall 
Clark, resigned. John H. Wright and Melvin Fuld have been 
appointed additional members of the Disinfectant Specifications 
and Standardization Committee of which J. L. Brenn is 
chairman. 


Cleaning and Sterilizing Beverage Glasses 

Laboratory tests of various disinfectants suggested for steri- 
lizing beverage glasses were made by introducing cultures of 
Escherichia coli and Staphylococcus aureus into solutions of the 
disinfectants and determining by plate counts the number of 
organisms surviving after exposure of 15, 30, 45, 60, 90, 120, 
and 180 sec. and 5 and 10 min, 

Hot water as employed in a mechanical dishwasher was 
found to be very satisfactory for sterilizing glasses provided a 
minimum temperature of 160° F. (71° C.) was maintained. Of 
the disinfectants tested, the sodium and calcium hypochlorites 
proved most effective. Azochloramide and chloramine T were 
suitable for a sufficiently long exposure. Sodium chloride and 
trisodium phosphate were unsatisfactory. Calgonite, a detergent 
containing sodium metasilicate, when used in a concentration 
suitable to the hardness of the water employed destroyed E. colt 
in 15 sec. but had little or no effect on S. aureus in 30 min. 
E. D. Devereux & W. L. Mallmann, Amer. Jour, Pub. Health, 
26 (’36), No. Ze pl65. 


Latest on Pyrethrum Analysis 

The literature is well-stocked with methods for the estima- 
tion of pyrethrin in pyrethrum extracts. Latest work reported 
is that of D. Mann, Chemical Zeitung, ’36, 60, p147. 


* 
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I. P. I. Buys Standard Printing 

International Printing Ink has acquired Standard Printing 
Ink, Cincinnati, and will incorporate it in the southwestern 
division of the corporation, with headquarters and manufacturing 
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lant in Cincinnati. Division will be in charge of Robert Kuhn, 
‘dward Kuhn and W. F. Cornell, formerly the active manage- 
nent of Standard. The Corporation has also acquired a sub- 
tantial interest in Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada. 


Honduras Soap Market 

A better market for American soaps exists in Honduras as 
. result of a new trade agreement between that country and 
the U.S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce will supply 
nteresting data. 


New Cleaning Use for “Gunk” 

Gunk, the “self emulsifying grease solvent,’ is being em- 
ployed for cleaning metal skinned airplane surfaces. The prod- 
uct is said to have no effect on the surface of aluminum. 


Nelson Manufacturing to Expand 

B. F. Nelson Mfg., Minneapolis, producing various water- 
proofing asphalt specialties, is planning considerable expansion 
of its laboratory research, according to H. E. Atwood, vice- 
president. 


Personnel and Personal Items 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, Iowa, producer of 
dry cleaning chemicals and allied products, appoints Fred M. 
Maloof as Missouri representative. R. D. Davis will cover the 
Ilinois-lowa territory, and W. A. Donaldson, formerly in 
Illinois, will take charge of Oklahoma sales. 

J. L. Brenn of the Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind., 
is recovering slowly from injuries received in an automobile 
accident. 


Trial Offer to Dry Cleaners 

Tyrrell Products, Martins Ferry, Ohio, is offering trial gal- 
lon cans of its product “Shin-Off” to dry cleaners who may be 
interested. Product is said to dissolve the unattractive shine 
off faded wool and worsted garments and restore the original 
finish. 


Metal Cleaning Technique 

“Chemistry and Mechanics of Metal Cleaning,’ an address 
delivered by D. J. Benoliel, general manager of Quaker Chem- 
ical Products Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., before the Enamel 
Division of the 1936 Convention of the American Ceramic 
Society was reprinted in Ceramic Industry, July, p24. 
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Further Test of S. C. Open Formula Law 

A 3-judge Federal Court sitting at Greenville, S. C., granted 
an order temporarily restraining the Trustees of Clemson Col- 
lege and the Attorney General of South Carolina from enfore- 
ing the 1936 open formula amendment to the South Carolina 
fertilizer law, which would have become effective on Aug. Ist. 
Court was composed of Circuit Judge John J. Parker of Char- 
lotte, District Judge Henry H. Watkins of Anderson, and 
District Judge J. Lyles Glenn of Rock Hill. Suit was filed on 
behalf of the National Fertilizer Association and 41 manufac- 
turers doing business in South Carolina as co-plaintiffs by 
Elliott, McLain, Wardlaw and Elliott of Columbia, S. C. 

Above action is the Ist step in the legal procedure, authorized 
by the Board of Directors at the June convention meeting, to 
test the constitutionality of the mandatory open formula amend- 
ment which was passed at the last session of the South Carolina 
legislature. Case is being handled for the Association by D. S. 
Murph, assisted by other members of the staff, particularly, as 
to technical details, by F. S. Lodge. 

Application for final injunction will be heard at Asheville on 
Aug. 12th. Temporary restraining order will preserve the 
present status in the meantime. 
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Complaint states that the amendment is unconstitutional 
because it would deprive fertilizer manufacturers of valuab‘e 
property and property rights. It was pointed out that a manda- 
tory open formula law cannot be enforced by chemical control 
methods, and, furthermore, that the present law, without the 
open formula amendment, gives fertilizer consumers ample pro- 
tection and information as to the form and availability of the 
plant foods supplied. Hence, the open formula amendment, 
even if it could be properly enforced, would be of no benefit to 
the fertilizer consumer and would only add to the cost 91 
fertilizers. 


Claim Invasion of Property Rights 
Complaint also states that the plaintiff-manufacturers have 
developed, as a result of many years of research and at great 
expense, fertilizer formulas which represent real value to them, 
and that the amendment, if enforced, would require disclosure 
of such formulas, as a result of which their value would be 
destroyed. 


Calcium Arsenate vs. Lead Arsenate 

This account of the value of calcium arsenate as a substitut 
for lead arsenate in the orchard spray is based upon an intensive 
study commenced at the N. Y. State Experiment Station 
1933. 


There were found to be distinct and constant differences in 


in 


the safeness of the brands on the market, some causing the 
leaves of apple trees to yellow and drop while others caused no 
visible injury. This led to the classification of the brands as 
(1) relatively safe, (2) intermediate, and (3) unsafe. Injury 
was found to be due to the presence in marked form of an 
excessive amount of initial soluble arsenic and not to its break 
down on the leaf. 

As regards its efficiency in insect control, calcium arsenat: 
appears to be about the equal of lead arsenate against all groups 
of pests, with the exception of some larvae of moths and butte: 
flies. This is a serious imperfection, however, as this insect 
group includes such pests as codling moth, fruit tree leaf roller, 
cabbage worms, etc. Slight differences in efficiency may not 
necessarily be objectionable except in cases of severe infesta- 
tions. While it appears to give good control and has been used 
in apple orchards in increasing amounts since 1933 in eastern 
New York, it has not proved sufficiently effective to control the 
extreme codling moth populations which occur in the western 
part of the State. P. J. Chapman, N. Y. State Bull., 2 (35), 
No. 2, pl. 


Suggests Superphosphate-Borax Mixture 

In the tests reported, better results were obtained by the use 
of borax mixed with superphosphate or in a superphosphate 
fertilizer mixture for the control of heart and dry rots of beets 
Applied in this manner, the results are more certain, the borax 
is evenly distributed and placed in the soil layers where it is 
more effective, and all fears as to any injurious aftereffects are 
believed to be practically groundless. The formula recom- 
mended is 1 part of borax to 10 parts of superphosphate. E. D 
Doerell, Deut. Landw. Presse, 62 (35), no. 49, p599. 


Factors Affecting Flour Beetles 

Fluctuation in flour beetle population as affected by temper- 
ature, running time, and various control measures is shown by 
a graph with composite curves, based upon the examination of 
representative samples collected from the milling streams of 
21 mills at monthly intervals from 1932 to 1935. Charts are 
given (1) of the insect populations of milling streams of a 
flour mill in which the only control operation consisted of the 
biweekly cleaning of the elevator boots, (2) of insect popula- 
tions of the milling streams of a flour mill in September 1932 
and 1934 illustrating the effect of different control operations 
on insect intensity, and (3) of insect populations of the milling 
streams of 4 mills using different control measures. G. PB. 
Wagener, R. T. Cotton, Northwest Miller, 184 (35), no. 6, p522. 
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New Low Priced Label Paster 

Alsop Engineering, 39 W. 60th st., N. Y. City, announces a 
new low priced Label Paster, model 37, which puts glue on 
labels at the astound- 
ing speed of 1/10 sec- 
ond for a 2” label, 1/6 
second for a 3” label, 
and 1/3 second for a 
6” label. A glance at 
the photo will 
its utmost simplicity 
with not a moving part 
visible when running. 
@@ The rubber mounted 
' motor has a_ built-in, 
fully enclosed, 2-speed 
absolutely silent, running in 







4 


show 


reduction gear drive, which is 
liquid grease. 

A unique feature is that all removable parts are held firmly 
in place when motor is running, but lift off freely for cleaning 
when motor Thickness of the glue applied to the 
labels can be controlled to less than 1/1000th of an inch by 
simply adjusting a convenient thumb screw which has auto- 
matic compensating springs to control different consistencies 
of glue. A thumb screw is also used to adjust guides which 
hold labels in line for rapid feeding through machine. 

Oilless bearings are used on all shafts, all parts are inter- 
changeable and those touching glue are of rustless metals such 
as stainless steel, aluminum and bronze. The machine operates 
from any light socket. It is mounted on rubber feet which hold 
Other new exclusive features are fully 
explained in a special bulletin which will be gladly mailed to 
anyone interested. 


stops. 


it firmly in_ place. 
Apply to the company direct, mentioning 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Whys and Wherefores of Containers 

While written from the British viewpoint those charged with 
the problem of selecting containers will find much that is of 
value in a recent article in British Paper & Paper Selling, June, 
’36, p24, entitled, “The Evolution of the Container, Modern 
Trends in Commercial Cartons,” by Edward Beadle. 

The author states: “Whether the producer be concerned with 
the marketing of a single packaged line or a huge’ range, the 
Non- 
» to the wall’ sooner or later, 


importance of an attractive style or design is the same. 
descript packs are bound to ‘g 


S 


and, when dealing with a public which is being educated to look 
for packages of pleasing design, the importance of the design 
cannot be too strongly stressed. 

“The trend of the new package is not, as one might expect, 
vivid new color schemes, jazz effects, and the like; for, in the 
packages which have made their appearance in the last 2 years, 
there has been a dignified simplicity. 

“The appeal of the ‘after-use’ type of pack is still being 
developed, and I venture to think that the manufacturers who 
look sympathetically on this type of package will obtain the 
lion’s share of business. 

“First step, then, in a campaign of package re-designing, is 
to devote a amount of 


certain thought and attention to the 


individual package in which the product is contained. There is 
nothing to fear in changing the style of a package, provided 


(a) the change is done by experts who have studied the product 
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carefully, and (b) that it is properly introduced. 

“A clear appreciation of what the new pack is intended + 
do is just as important as the new design itself. The artist i 
not in a position to determine the actual line of appeal: sale 
managers, advertising men, and salesmen should be brought int 
consultation. If the product concerned is of the ‘utility’ type, 
it will be useless to design a package which is either to 
‘beautiful’ or too ornate. 

“Generally speaking, the new design should be of as simple a 
character as possible, bearing in mind all the time that the 
more simple the design the more quickly will the public become 
familiar with it. 

“Even the users of bottles need not, nowadays, be content 
with the ordinary shapes with which we were familiar a few 
years ago, for all the larger bottle manufacturers offer a wide 
range of shapes for every type of commodity. 

“There is always a danger of producing a design which is 
so elaborate that it is ‘above the heads’ of the ultimate users, 
whose reaction should always be foremost in mind when the 
question of re-designing is being considered. 

“The average housewife is not an expert on matters of art: 
she does not mind whether the lettering on her package is 
Caslon Old Face or Ultra Bodoni! All she is concerned with 
is whether it is readable, and all the manufacturer need concern 
himself with is the production of a pack which is easily dis- 
tinguishable on a shelf with, perhaps, the 
manufacturers of similar goods.” 


products of 30 


New Glassware Standards 

The National Bureau ot Standards has issued, revised com- 
mercial standards for ground-glass joints, stopcocks, and stop- 
pers. Signed acceptances were received by the bureau from 
manufacturers, distributors, users, and interested associations, 
estimated to represent adequate approval of the revision pro- 
posed, and there was no evidence of active opposition. 


Easy Method for Handling Silicate 

The July issue of Shipping Management contains a very 
practical article “How to Overcome Difficulties in the Use of 
Silicate of Soda,” by Roger C. Dickey. By means of drawings 
a very simple device (which can be made in any shipping room) 
is illustrated. 


Scientific Filter’s Label Pasting Machine 

The Scientific Filter Co., 1 Franklin Square, N. Y. City, 
announces its entry into the label pasting field with an 
entirely new type of machine. In the construction of this 
machine no attempt has been made to follow existing models ; 
in fact, they have been entirely ignored. New principles of 
more efficient label pasting and new ultra-modern design have 
been incorporated. Entire machine can be instantly dismantled 
for cleaning, the glue and food rollers being removed through 


grooves in the end plates in which they are mounted. Oilless 
phosphor bronze bearings insure perfect alignment of the rollers 
at all times and make for silent operation and long life. Drive 


is by means of a quiet, geared head motor, eliminating belts 
and pulleys. 


Continental Can’s New Orleans Plant 
Continental Can announces plans for the immediate enlarge- 


ment and improvement of its plant facilities in the New 
Orleans district. 
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The Paint and Varnish Division of S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., widely known manufac- 
turer of floor polishes and waxes, is introducing a 
new quick-drying enamel. Simplicity and dignity 
of container design are well demonstrated here. 





“<A New Twist To An Old Top.’”’ The top 
we're speaking of is the famous old 
friend of draftsmen, artists and stu- 
dents—the Higgins Drawing Ink bottle 
stopper. ‘‘Newtwist”’ is really a curve 
—a new concave curve to the bottle 
shoulder that permits the finger tips 
to hold the bottle while a “‘twist’’ re- 
moves the stopper. To open is now a 
one-hand operation—easy and safe. 
Bottle was designed by Egmont Arens, 
noted industrial designer, in collabora- 
tion with Tracy Higgins, president of 
the Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
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son National Can is the maker of these attractive cans for “‘ Jiffy 
Glass Cleaner”’ and “‘Jiffy Foam,’’ an upholstery and rug 
cleaner. 


To the well-known Wil- 
bert Products Line of 
household specialties 
has been added ‘“‘ No- 
Rub Shoe White.’’ Wil- 
bert Products is located 
in N. Y. City. 


Higgins and Low, N. Y. City packaging design counsel, are responsible for this “‘ family 
package’”’ group for the Vita-Var Corporation. 
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ANY products are frequently described as “in. 











stantly soluble’—yet the word “instantly” may 
cover a span of time measured only by the elastic 
imagination of an over enthusiastic salesman. 

We at the Victor Chemical Works are never content 
with generalities. For example... graphs showing ihe 
exact rate of solubility of each Victor product are a 
matter of record. We let the facts .. . as determined by 
the laboratory . . . speak for themselves in definite 
termis. 

Equally accurate are all other statements concerning the 
properties of Victor Chemicals. Buying on Victor's 
statement of quality is definite assurance of getting what 
you pay for. 

Perhaps this uncompromising demand for exactness 
has been partly responsible for the Victor Chemical 
Works having become the world’s largest producers of 


food-grade phosphoric acid and its salts. 








Rate of Solubility .... 


Into a mechanically agitated beaker con- 
taining a known volume of the solvent a 
definite weight of the product under con- 


sideration is added. At regular intervals 








samples of the solution are removed with ) 





pipette and analyzed. Concentrations are 





plotted against time. 














Victor Chemicals include phosphoric acid . .. mono, di, and tri-caleium phosphate . .. mono, di, and tri- 
sodium phosphate . . . sodium pyro-phosphate . . . sodium acid pyro-phosphate . . . mono and di-ammonium 
phosphate ... phosphoric anhydride . . . phosphorus ... ferro phosphorus. . . triple super phosphate . - 


sodium formate ... formic acid... oxalic acid... sodium oxalate ... magnesium sulphate (epsom salt). . 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS . 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York - Nashville - Kansas City 
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Trade Mark Descriptions; 
a 
332,904. Western Tire & Rubber (Western 371,609. ‘Solo’? Ztindwaren-und Chemische 
on- Tire & Auto Stores), Cicero, Ill.; filed Dec. 8, Fabriken Act.-Ges., Vienna, Austria; filed Nov 
32; for automobile paint materials; use since 15, °35; for textile and household specialties; 
s May ’32. use since Apr. 16, ’24 on poisonous fly-paper; 
vals 341,143. Raymond W. Storm (Storm Floor- since Apr. 28, ’30 on solid, pulverulent, and 
’ ng), N. Y. City; filed Aug. 29, ’33; for plastic liquid insecticides. 
ith idhesive as floor binder; use since June 9, ’32. 373,062. Geo. L. Armour, New York City; 
365,104. U. S. Gypsum, Chicago; filed May filed Dec. 26, °35; for gasoline containing a 
are 18, ’35; for coated felt for building purposes; color indicator; use since Dec. 11, 735 
ise since ’30. 373,063. Geo. L. Armour, New York City; 
365,170. G. Frederick Smith Chemical Co., filed Dec. 26, ’35; chemical color indicators for 
Columbus, Ohio, filed May 20, ’35; for chemi- the identification of hydrocarbon distillates; use 
ils and desiccants; use since July 8, ’28. since Dec. 11, 735. 
365,406. Union Oil of Cal., Los Angeles; 373,674. Chipman Chemical, Bound Brook, 
filed May 25, ’35; for asphalts; use since 713. N. J.; filed Jan. 15, ’36; for copper hydroxide 
369,858. Peninsular Paint & Varnish Co., as fungicide; use since Apr. 10, 735. 
Detroit, Mich.; filed Sept. 30, ’35; for dry, 373,676. Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., Bound 
sil paste, and ready-mixed paints, paint enamels, Brook, N. J.; filed Jan. 45, °365 for insecticides, 
stains, varnishes, prepared shellac, and putty; fungicides, and weed killers; use since Feb. 13, 
pium ise since Sept. 1, 35. i 
Bus 370,069. Vitalized Humus Sales, Columbus, 373,677. Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., Bound 
salt); Ohio; filed Oct. 5, °35; for fertilizers; use since Brook, N. J.; filed Jan. 15,36; for insecticides, 
? Mar. 1, ’35. fungicides, and weed killers; use since Feb. 
370,931. Atlantic Research Associates, Bos- tg, "35. 
on; filed Oct. 29, ’35; for mica pigments; use 374,076. Band Box Corp., St. Louis; filed 
since Oct. 1, °34. Jan. 25, ’36; for soap to be used with dry clean- 
8 371,169. Linco Products, Pittsburgh; filed ing solvents; use since Aug. 13, 735. 
, Nov. 4, '35; for insecticides, rat killer, petroleum 374,280. Samuel C. Brody, Brighton, Mass.; 
elly, and Russian white mineral oil; use since filed Jan. 30, ’36; for solder; use since 1920. 
Feb. 5, 35. 374,878. John A. Burton (Southern Labora- 
371,240. Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los tory), Richmond, Va.; filed Feb. 15, 36; for 
Angeles; filed Nov. 5, °35; dry cleaning com- fire extinguishing materials; use since Oct. 24, 
und; use since Oct. 10, ’35. "24. 
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375,510. Hercules Powder, Wilmington; filed 
Mar. 3, °36:; for powdered zinc sulfide; use 
since Nov. 12, 35 

378,517. Beach Soap Co., Lawrence, Mass.; 
filed May 16, °36; for soap with or without 
other detergent materials; use since Jan, 733 

375,686. Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl.; tiled 
Mar. 7, °36; for distilled or fractionated fatt 
acids or mixtures thereof; use since Sept. 27, °35 

375,709. Frank Henry Lampe, Los Anzeles 
Calif.; filed Mar 7. °36; household cleanser 


that cleans and scours: use since Feb. 28, 


* 
Chemical Specialty 
Patents* 








sit A 
isola t Ll ke 
N )4 19 Hyyn I 
Re Schule Elizabet 
© Development Cc 
Insecticide and fungicide material 
form comprising a polar organic ¢ 
ind a liquid organic sulfur compound trot 
petroleum. No. 2,045,925 Theron P. Rem 
Los Angeles, Cal., to The Texas Co., N. \ 
City 
Produc 1 of adhesive ) s € 





xtrin and anhydrous calcium’ chloride 
water, heating 1 | 

neentrated solution. No 045,988. yuu 
| Jones, Yonkers, N. Y., to Demco Librat 


Supplies, Inc Madison, Wis 














Adhesive material my ice 
rubber latex mixed with si salt ot a 
furic acid ester of alcohol ft spermaceti a 
dilute sulfuric acid in pure ‘ 04 
015 Hugh Mills Bunbury Robert Bertr 
Fisher, Frank Clarke, l il | nt R 
I:vans, Blackley, Manch England, to It 

Chemical Indust: 1 i { 





Production of colored ph togr phic mater 





sing 1e colored emulsion contat wate 
nsoluble acid dvyestutf sa and s « « 
nitrogenous organic base. N 2,046,067 Bel 
Gaspar, Brussels, Belgium 

Toxic sulfur com ns comprising sulfur 
lissolved in solvent, solution being mixed 
emulsifying base of fatty acids, alcohol, and a1 
alkaline metal hydroxide, and containing als 
1 protein buffer, alkali, and a tanning agent 


No. 2,046,128. Raymond C. McQuiston, West 
Newton, Mass., to Mac Sulphur Corp., N. \ 


omposition composed of 50 


s calcined dolomite, 10 





produci > No. 2,046,142 George Witt 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Insecticide and fungicide « 
f oil soluble principles of 
troleum hydrocarbon oil. N l 
Palmer Remy, Los Angeles, Cal., to The Texa 
Co., N ¥. Coty. 

Sodium silicate detergent produced by 


ing finely ground sodium silicate, ground 





tic soda, and a saponifiable oil as_ protective 
coating. No. 2,046,192 Foster Dee Snell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Henry \ Moss, St 
Louis, Mo., to Swann Research, Inc., a corp. of 
Ala. 

Prevention of detrimental formation of lime 
and magnesia soaps, which would harm certau 
textile materials, by using sulfonation products 
of primary higher aliphatic alcohols No. 
046,242 Heinrich Bertsch, Chemnitz, Ger 


many, to American Hyalsol Corp., Wilmingtot 
Del 

Acoustical paint comprising mineral and vege 
table fibrous material pre-coated with mixture 
of farinaceous paste, gum arabic, casein, and 
sodium silicate solution; inert filler from the 
group pumice, marble, clay, ete.; gas-forming 
agents such as carbonates and acid salts; water 
absorbent gura; and a preservative. No, ” 
046,296. Carlisle K. Roos, Wheaton. James S 
Offutt, Chicago, and Herman A. Scholz, Oak 
Park, Ill., to U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago 


(Specialty Patents continued on next page.) 
* Patents covered in this issue include those 
appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazettes, June 
to July 14. 


+ Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 


those appearing in the UU’. S. Patent Gazettes, 
June 30 to middle week July 21. 
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Specialty Patents (Concluded) 


Compound for water-proofing fabric com- 
posed of an aqueous emulsion containing a 
diglyco ester of fatty acid and a_ soluble 
metal salt present to form an insoluble soap. 
No. 2,046,305. John B. Cleaveland, East 
Orange, N. L 

Preparation of hardened gelatin films for 


photographic use, made by treating gelatin with 


tartaric acid. No. 2,046,320. Benjamin B 
Burbank, Brunswick, Me., to Technicolor Mo- 
tion Picture Corp., Hollywood, Cal. 

3uffered, water clear, bleach solution com- 


posed of aqueous calcium hypochlorite solution 
containing 40 gms. per liter available chlorine 
ind 12 gms. per liter borax. No. 2,046,382. 
Wilhelm Hirschkind, Berkeley, Cal., to Great 
Western Electro-Chemical Co., San Francisco. 
Production commuinuted, spray dried soap. 
No. 2,046,449. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Heat insulating and fireproofing materials 
made by treating asbestos products with bath 
containing ammonium sulfate, alum, boric acid, 
and starch; then coating surface with finely 
powdered graphite suspended in alkaline sili- 
cate. No. 2,046,494. Robert Van Rolleghem, 
3russels, Belgium, to ‘““Compagnie Internationale 
de Produits Ignifuges et Calorifuges,’’ Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, France, 


Production fuel briquettes by molding a mix- 
ture containing powdered water setting cement, 
powdered carbonaceous fuel material, and an 
emulsion of non-fluid asphalt and water. No. 


late 
Wan- 
Smith, 
for 


2,046,532. Arthur A. Roberts, deceased, 
of London, England; by Arthur Roberts, 
stead, England, and Clifford Wilbur 
Maida Vale, England, administrators 
deceased. 

Removal of insecticide 
and vegetables by applying a 
an aluminum salt. No. 2,046,546. 
Carter, Washington, D. C., to the 
the U. S. public. 

Removal 01 


residues from fruits 
mineral acid and 
Roscoe H. 


free use of 


from fruits 
solution contain- 
salt. No. 2,- 
DD; &. 


insecticide residues 
and vegetables by applying a 
ing a mineral acid and a ferric 
046,547. Roscoe H. Carter, Washington, 
to free use of the U. S. public. 

Removal of insecticidal residues 
and vegetables using a mixture of boric acid 
and a mineral acid. No. 2,046,548. Roscoe H. 
Carter and Jack E. Fahey, Washington, D. C 
to the free use of the U. S. public. 

Filler, marking and coating composition made 
by mixing a powdered metallic pigment with 
heating shellac wax. No. 2,046,557. Thomas 
T. Holt, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Automoble top dressing including 
tung oil, raw linseed oil, creosote, a drier, raw 
rubber, turpentine, white lead, and a_ black 
coloring miaterial. No. 2,046,793. Emil B. 
Schroeder, Lubbock, Tex. 

Textile size material comprising alkyl alka- 
crylate polymers. No. 2,046,885. Daniel E. 
Strain to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Production of bituminous road mixtures com 
posed of aggregate mixed with a_ soap-type 
asphalt emulsion and a destabilizing agent. 1] 
2,046,902. Lester Kirschbraun, Leonia, N. ‘. 
to The Patent & Licensing Corp., N. Y. City. 

Sensitive-to-Pressure adhesive compositio1 
comprising a cellulose derivative in a_ solvent 
and istor oil No. 2,046,925. Overton W. 
Pendergast, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Insecticide spray material 
trees comprising a_ petroleum 
chlorobenz emulsifying agent, and water. 
No. 2,046,961. Lindley E. Mills to The Dow 
Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

Moisture-proof paper for container 
comprising strong paper coated with a rubber 
composition containing an inert pigment. No. 
2,046,975. William H. Shaw, Mimico, Ontario, 

John J. Moriarty, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 


and 
ada, to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 


from fruits 


varnish, 


for plants and 
traction, tri- 


ene, an 


purposes 


Wilmineton, Del. 

Alkali silicate heat and sound insulating 
composition using an anhydrous, vellular alkali 
borate-silicate. (0. 2,047,016. Nathaniel M. 
Elias, N. Y. City. 

Plastic coating for decorating flower pots 
composed of Ibs. cement, 55 Ibs. sand, 10 
lbs. whiting, and .a mixture of water and 


vinegar. N 2,047,058. Marshall A. Burgess, 
Baltimc re, Md. 

Fire resistant porous insulating material com. 
prising exfoliated vermiculite and gelatinizec 


celiulose. No. 2,047,187. 


Trenton, N. J., to 


Hubert L. “se 
Agasote Millboar« 1 Co ’ 
J 





Ewing Township, N. | 
Carbon remover comprising a basic organic 
compound of the onium base type, and method 
g same. No. 2,047,191. Hyym E. Buc, 
cand Raphael Rosen, Cranford, N. J.., 
lard Oil Development Co., a corpora- 

tion of Del laware, 

ype making sizes; 1. emulsion compris- 
ing aqueous solution of a salt of deacetylated 
chitin, a water-repellent material liquid, and a 
fixing agent. No. 2,047,217 David M. Mce- 


(Specialty Patents continued on next page.) 
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Deseriptions 
376,025. American Hair & Scalp Institute, 376,865. Sanford Mfg., Chicago; filed Ap: 
Los — filed Mar. 16, ’36; for soap; use 6, °36; for cleaning fluid; use since Mar. 26, °3 
since Dec. ’34, 376,875. Van Pelt & Brown, Inc., Richmor 
376,134. Plastic Wallplug & Bolt Co., Ltd., Va.; filed Apr. 6, ’36; for urinary antisepti 
Perivale, England; filed Mar. 18, ’36; for plas- use since Mar. 10, 736. 
tic compositions for fixing screws, etc.; use __ 377,122. James B. McComb, N. Y. City 
since Aug. 735. filed Apr. 11, °36; for insecticide; use 
376,155. Frank T. Jamieson, Cleveland; filed Apr. 4, ’36. —_ 
Mar. 17, '36; for paste cleansers to be used on 377,323. Red & White Corp. (Service P: 
rubber articles; use since Mar. 3, ’36. pe Chicago; —— Apr. 17, ’36; for inse 
376,215 Johns-Manville Corp., New York cides; use since Mar, 20, °36. ; 
City; filed Mar. 20, ’°36; for thermal insulation; 377,336 Dewey & Almy io themical, Ca: 
use since Feb. 6. °36. bridge, Mass. ; filed Apr. 17, °36; for disps« 
$76,228, Radian Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., iS S8ents tor pigments and similar mi terials: 
filed Mar. 20, ’36; protective coating for painted 18377.359 eo a. . T Hopk Acu 
surfaces of automobiles, aircra‘t, etc.; use since . ; srbubsage Aan | ore iey oa ccs ar 
Dec. °32 Co.), Washington, QD C.; filed Apr. 18, ( 
376,236. Wyandotte Yr & Fat, Cleveland; coer Mae. 34 vd ne one eee ee rey ae 
fled ‘ °36: for acid me Mg src a ‘ ‘ 4 - 
a Mar. 20, 90; tor aci hydr genation prod- °377,360. Kuhne-Libby, N. Y. City; filed 
uct of oils; use since Jan. 14, ’36. Apr. 18, '36: for rust remover: use since Mat 
376,237. Barada & Page, Inc., Kansas City, 13 +36" are : SUC aay eer, eee me? 
Mo. ; sone aay aE gale for water treatment; 377,389. Ford Hopkins Co. (Insecticide Re- 
MOS SHIGE May 2%, Js search Bureau), Chicago; filed Apr. 20. *362 fox 
376,516. Leslie Sales, Chicago, Ill.; filed moth spray; use since Apr 
: i. , ago, os ith spray; use since Apr. 1, ’36. 
Mar. 26, '36; automotive lubricant; use since 377,411. New England Alcohol Everett 
Feb. 15, °34. Mass.; filed Apr. 20, ’36; for solid carbo: 
376,765. Louis J. Loenneke—Amaze Labs., dioxide; use since Dec. 18, °35. 
Chicago, Ill.; filed Apr. 3, °’36; cleaning and 377,413. C. J. Ostdiek—C, J. Ostdiek Mfg. 
spotting fluid for use on fabrics such as rugs, Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; filed Apr. 20, ’36; 
upholstery, clothing, draperies, etc.; use since liquid and wax polishes for automobiles, furni- 
Jereeis. TI Petrol C Los Angel 197.488. NY dines Fran a os. 
; F ; 1e ©Petro orp., Los Angeles, - N. J. Zinc, Franklin, N. i 
Cal.; filed Apr. 4, °36; for gasoline and kero- Apr. 20, ’36; for zine product as dusting spray; 
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sene; use since Jan. ’2 
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Deseriptions 

377,441. Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 377,857. William L, Pippenger, Mishawaka, 
Ill.; filed Apr. 21, °’36; for bactericides; use Ind.; filed Apr. 30, ’36; for waterproofing com- 
since May 1, 735. position for use on leather; use since Apr. 28, 736. 
377,451. Beck, Koller, Detroit; filed Apr. 21, 377,877. Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, 
’36; for moldable synthetic resin; use since Minn.; filed May 1, °36; for Fuller’s earth; 
Mar. ’36. use since 1910. : 
377,462. Floridin Co., Warren, Pa.; filed 378,051. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio; filed 
Apr. 21, °36; for Fuller’s earth; use since May 5, 36; lubricating oils and greases; use 
Apt: 13, "36. since Nov. 11, 35. ; ; 
377,561. Warner Chemical, N. Y. City; filed _, 378,084. I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; 
Apr. 23, ’36; for chlorinated phosphate deter- sa May 6, ‘36; resin adhesives; use since 
; aa gece as Mergent and geemicde: fat..7,. 46. 
— page a Naam aaa a 378,116. Aluminum Company of America, 


377,620 Huntington Laboratories, Hunting- Pittsburgh, Pa.; filed May 7, ’36; for aluminum 
ton, Ind.; : filed Apr. 23 36; for moth proofing and its alloys in cast or wrought form provided 
compe eels sae anne thee. te . s with an er as a rosion-resistant coating; use 

. , hs . Apr. 27 
,631. nent iamon yre, Newark since >. 
Dae’ filed poem 23, * Diamond Fibre, Ne ayn- _ 378, 128. r Rose ¢ aldwell (Jiff- O Mfg.), Mount 
“9 ; $) ° " 
pe re svedants: ass ence ar. 1, 36: Vernon, N. Y.3 filed May 7, ’36; for furniture 
polish; use since Sept. ’28. 


377,700. National Lead, San Francisco; filed $78. 155. Socony-Vacuum Oi Co. Inc. New 
Apr. 27, °36; for various type ares and coat- York City; filed “May 7, °36; for liquid and 
ing materials; use since Dec. 15, 35. solid “ 


a wax polishing compositions, ready mixed 
377,717. Roxalin Flexible Lacquer, Eliza- paint, paint enamel, and pads mnpregnased with 


beth, N. J-s filed Apr. 27, ’36; for pé aints and polishing wax; use since Apr. 17, °3 

other coating materials; use since 730. 378,284. M. Abelman Co., eh il filed May 
377,728. Watson-Park Co., Boston, Mass.; 7, ’36; for paints of various sorts; use since 

filed Apr. 27, ’36; water softeners; use since Mar. 1, ’34. 

Apr. 21, ’36. 378,308. The Gadi Co., Inc.—Gay Products 
377,771. Calco Chemical, Bound Brook, N. J.; Co., Memphis, Tenn.; filed May 11, ’36; for 

filed Apr. 29, ’36; for laundry bluing; use since dressings, cleansers, polishes and oils for shoes; 


Mar. 18, ’36. use since Mar. 1, 734. 

377,787. Andrew W. Fitz (Royal Products), 378,310. House of Wembdon, N. Y. City; 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; filed Apr. 29, ’36; for filed May 11, ’36; for soaps; use since Feb. 
cleaning compound; use since Nov. 5, 735, b Pee 
August, 36: XXXIX, 2 Chemical Industries 


Specialty Patents (concluded) 
Queen and Warner M. Merrill, to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture of textile materials comprising 
filaments of thermoplastic derivatives of cellu- 
lose, using method to render same at least 
partially plastic. No. 2,047,230. Geo. Schneider 
Montclair, N. J., to Celanese Corp. of America, 
a corporation of Delaware. 

Production shaped textile articles, using an 
organic derivative of cellulose and a_ plasti- 
cizer. No. 2,047,239. Wm. Whitehead, Cum- 
berland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, a 
corporation of Delaware. 

Shaped textiles containing filaments of a 
thermoplastic derivative of cellulose and a 
plasticizer. No. 2,047,240. Wm. Whitehead, 
Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, a corporation of Delaware. 

Production drying and disinfecting powder, 
composed of trioxymethylene, ammonium alum, 
and magnesium sulfate. No. 2,047,323. Arthur 
J. Hettel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Composition for coloring and waterproofing 
concrete, ete. comprising dye dissolved in 
alcohol and ve A with an aromatic hydrocarbon 
and bituminous dispersing material No. 2 
047,426. Fred E. Miller, Cleveland Heights. 
Ohio. 

Process preparing an oleoresinous varnish. 
No. 2,047,597. Henry S. Rothrock, to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Production decalcomania paper. No. 2,047,- 
700. John MacLaurin, Ware, Mass. 

Production adhesive for joining vulcanized 
rubber compounds to metals, glass, molded 
phenolic condensation products, etc No. 2 
047,880. Daniel S. Morse, Swarthmore, Pa 


Descriptions (continued) 


378,382. Viking Gasoline Corp., Charleston, 
W. Va.; filed May 12, ’36; for liquefied petro- 
leum products for heating and lighting; use 
since May 14, °27 

378,427. Chemstix Chemicals, Chicago; filed 
May 14, °36; for medical adhesive; use since 
Au. 6. 730. 

378,449. Penn Salt Mfg., Philadelphia; filed 
May 14, °36; for dry alkaline detergent; use 
since May 5, ’36. 

378,498. Ferdinand W. Rawlines (Florida 
Specialties), Hialeah, Fla.; filed May 15, °36; 
for ammonia, bleaches, and insecticides; use 
since Anr. °34. 

378,505. Socony-Vacuum Oil, N. Y. City; 
filed May 15, °36: for wax polishing composi- 
tions; use since Jan. 31, °36. 


Kemo’s New Building 

Kemo Products Co., of Chicago, has 
signed a lease for a building on Com- 
monwealth ave., North Chicago. Leas- 
ing negotiations were completed last 
month between Kemo officials and M. 
Steinberg of Highland Park, owner of 
the building. President of the new con- 
cern will be Ernest FE. Bell. Kemo 
Products manufactures a new solution of 
fluid for use in automobile radiators 
which does not freeze in winter or heat 
to a high degree in the hot summer 
months. 


Newly Designed Ink Bottle 

A new ink bottle, “Well-Top,” will be 
featured this Fall by the L. E. Waterman 
Co., N. Y. City, in a_ school-opening 
newspaper campaign and in full pages in 
magazines through Frank Presbrey Co. 
New bottle contains a well in the neck, 
into which the ink will flow and remain 
when the bottle is turned upside down. 
There will also be a separate magazine 
campaign on Waterman’s inks, featuring 
both the ‘Well-Top” at 15c and the 
‘Tip-Fill” bottles at 10 and 25c. 
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Pyrethrum Booklet 

S. B. Penick & Co., large N. Y. City 
importer of pyrethrum flowers and pro- 
ducer of the extract, has just released a 
valuable booklet which goes into details 
on the gathering of the flowers, methods 
the etc. 
Copies are available by writing the com- 


of producing extract, tests, 
pany direct at 132 Nassau st., and men- 


tioning CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 


Cosmos Re-organizes 
Cosmos Chemical Corp., 81 Washington 


Sanovan, 
depart- 


manutacturers of 
for all 
and 


st., Boston, 
deodorant 
hotels, 


reorganized. 


the odorless 


ments, of clubs restaurants 


has Manufacturers sales 
representatives should in touch with 


Federated Sales Service, Inc., 729 Boyl- 


get 
ston st., Boston. 


Beyer in New Territory 

Fred O. Beyer is now representing the 
Eaton-Clark in Michigan, with the excep- 
He transferred 
from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District 
Eaton-Clark 
and dry- 


tion of the Detroit area. 


his former territory, 


{i Columbia, on June 1. 


makes a number of laundry 


cleaning specialties. 


Fumigators’ Safety Device 
Fumigators should be interested in a 
device that fits knob and 
fastened at the bottom with a padlock so 


over a door 
as to make it impossible for one to open 
the door with a key. <A splendid pre- 
cautionary method when fumigations are 


conducted. For the benefit of the fumi- 


gators, this device is available from 
R. W. Laing ot 2196 Bellfield Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
S.-W. on the Air 
Sherwin-Williams, Cleveland, took a 


full page in newspapers there recently to 
announce its sponsorship of concerts by 
the Great Lakes Symphony Orchestra in 
the the 


Great Lakes I-xposition. 


“Sherwin-Williams Plaza’ ot 


Beacon Appoints Thorne 
The Beacon Co., 89 Bickford st., Bos- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer of emulsifying 
agents and a general line of products of 
interest to chemical specialty makers, is 
now represented in Toronto by A. O. 
Thorne, 117 Wellington st., West. 


Pest Control Research 
Construction has been started on a labo- 
Grasselli 
Chemical on the grounds of the du Pont 
When completed 
and equipped structures will provide in- 
creased facilities for research and experi- 
mental work by the pest-control group 
engaged in studies of insect control, and 
the plant 
agriculture. 


ratory and greenhouse for 


Experimental Station. 


prevention of disease in 
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Descriptions 


378,543. American Asphalt 
sas City, Mo.; filed May 18, 
roofing; use since Feb. 21, °36. 

378,664. Alvine W. Lyon (Lyon Specialty), 
N. Y. City; filed May 20, °36; for fabric 
cleanser; use since Nov. 1, ’06. 

378,670. Norfolk Paint & Varnish, Quincy, 
Mass.; filed May 20, °36; for paste white; use 
eince Oct. 1, ‘35. 

378,671. Norfolk Paint & Varnish; filed May 
20, ’36; for ready-mixed paints; since Dec. 
GRE 8 

378,731. Banner Paint & Varnish, N. Y. 
City; filed May 22, ’36; for lead and zinc 
paints, and other paints; use May 8, 36. 


Roof Corp., Kan- 
’36; for asphalt 


use 


since 


378,751. John W. Masury & Son, Brooklyn; 
filed May 22, ’36; for casein paint in paste 
form; use since Dec. 20, °35. 

378,807. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 


York City; filed May 23, ’36; 
use since Apr. 17, 736. 
378,875. Julia E. Bennett—Bennett Mfg. 
Co., Seattle, Wash.. filed May 26, °36; liquid 
cleaner for walls, floors, carpet, linoleum, up- 
holstery, automobiles, tile, porcelain fixtures, 
awnings, window shades, varnished surfaces; 


radiator cleanser; 


use since Sept. 1, ’34. 

378,996. W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., N. Y. 
City; filed May 28, °36; rubber accelerator; 
use since Apr. 22, ’36. 

379,051. National Sulphur Co., Inc., New 
York City; filed May 29, °36; for flowers of 


sulphur; use since Dec. ’34. 

9,274. Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; filed June 2, ’36; paints, enamels, stains, 
lacquers, varnishes; use since Apr. 27, ’36. 
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379,275. Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; filed June 2, °36; for paints, paint 
enamels, stain, lacquers, and varnishes; use 
since Apr. 27, °36. 

371,314. Marbo Products Corp., Chicago; 
filed Nov. 7, °35; rubber chemicals; since Sept. 
6, 30. 

372,885. Marbo Products Corp., Chicago; 


filed Dec. 20, ’35; 
Nov. 30, °35 
376,925. Superior Phosphate Co., Dunnellen, 
Florida; filed Apr. 7, °’36; for colloidal phos- 
phatic clay; since Feb. 7. ’35. 
377,169. James H. Rhodes & Co., Chicago; 
filed f steel wool put up in 


rubber chemicals; use since 


apr. 13, “36; tor 
finger protection form; use since Jan. 733. 
379,062. Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; filed May 29, ’36; for adhesive tape and 
ingredients; use since 1894, 
376,966. Wallerstein Co., Inc., N. Y. 
filed Apr. 8, °36; for use in dehairing; 
since Apr. ’28 


376,968. Wallerstein Co., Inc., N. Y. City; 


City; 
use 


filed Apr. &, °36; preparations for treating 
silk; use since Jan. 731. 

376,969. Wallerstein Co., Inc., N. Y. City; 
fied Apr. 8, °36; for absorbents; use since 
Nov. 734. 

376,971. Wallerstein Co., Inc., N. Y. City; 
filed Apr. 8, °'36; preparations for treating 
silk; use since March ’31. 

377,853. National Aluminate Corp., Chicago; 
filed Apr. 30, °36; water softening; use since 
Mar. 23, °36, 

378,047 Kali Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa.; filed 


May 5, ’36; waterproofing compounds for tex- 
tiles; use since Feb. 13, ’28. 
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TANK WAGON 
DELIVERIES 


Within a radius of fifty or sixty miles of thirteen 
important industrial centers, situated from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Coast, Barrett Benzol Solvents may be 
delivered by express tank wagon service direct to your 
own storage facilities. Elsewhere, Barrett Benzols are 
delivered in tank cars or in drums. 


For complete information, phone, wire or write. 


BENZOLS, TOLUOL 


XYLOL and NAPHTHAS 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU of The Barrett Company in- 
vites your consultation with its technically trained staff, without 
cost or obligation. Address The Technical Service Bureau, The 
Barrett Company, 40 Rector Street, New York. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 








ALCOHOL FORMULAS ANNOUNCED 


Complaints against Odors of C. D. Formulas Recognized— 
Use of Methanol Rejected—New Anti-Freeze Prices Lower— 
Some Producers Abandon Consignment Plan—Chilean Nitrate 
Stages Remarkable Recovery in °35— 


As an answer to the complaints against 
the objectionable odors of completely de- 
natured alcohol formulas C.D. 5-A and 
10 the Treasury Dept. has authorized 3 
new formulas designated as C.D. Nos. 11, 
12, and 13. The formulas became effec- 
tive July Ist. A large number of con- 
sumers and several of the producers have 
been agitating for sometime for the re- 
turn to the older wood alcohol formulas. 
However, the department has decided 
upon the following formulas: 


FORMULA No. 11 


To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol add: 
“Pontol-K” (or similar compound) 3.00 gal. 


“ST-115” (or similar compound)... 3.00 gal. 

IGMENE -Loaacee cut cere ceueees oie 1.00 gal. 

“Agdite” (or similar compound)... 0.50 gal. 
or 


“Hydronol” (or similar compound) 1.00 gal. 


FORMULA No, 12 

To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol add: 
“Pontol-K” (or similar compound) 4.00 gal. 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone............ 2.00 gal. 
Gasoline Sete mratpiate oracle ale alee 1.00 gal. 
“Agdite” (or similar compound)... 1.00 gal. 

or 

“Hydronol” (or similar compound) 2.00 gal. 


FORMULA No. 13 
To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol add: 


“ST-115” (or similar compound)... 4.00 gal. 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone............ 2.00 gal. 
Gasoline reas ee are ratacane: saete, wre aene 1.00 gal. 
“Agdite” (or similar compound)... 0.50 gal. 


or 
“Hydronol” (or similar compound) 1.00 gal. 


The denaturants specified for com- 
pletely denatured alcohol are described 
by the Treasury Dept. as follows: 

Agdite: “A compound petroleum prod- 
uct free from water and all suspended 
materials.” 

Hydronol: “An organic hydrogenation 
product free of water and suspended 
materials, and having characteristic taste 
and odor.” 

Pontol-K: “A product consisting prin- 
cipally of a mixture of primary and sec- 
ondary aliphatic higher iso alcohols and 
other compounds of characteristic odor 
and taste.” 

ST-115: “A product, free from wood 
alcohol, containing a definite proportion 
of the pyroligneous bodies produced by 
the destructive distillation of wood.” 

Methyl Isobutyl Ketone is a chemical 
entity with a definite structural formula 
and is not a complex, partially purified 
product as are the other denaturants 
given above. It is one of the synthetic 
ketones. 


New Quotations Lower 

Completely denatured alcohol prices 
were released last month and, generally 
speaking, represent a 6c per gal. reduc- 
tion. Quotations are in effect to Apr. 
15th. Apparently several of the pro- 
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ducers have discarded the agent-commis- 
sion sales policy adopted for last season 
and have returned to an outright sales 
program. Some of the producers, how- 
ever, are still holding to the agents plan 
exclusively. Pacific Coast quotations are 
5c higher than the quotations in effect in 
the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Natural Nitrate Statistics 
According to President Alessandri’s 
annual message to the Chilean Congress 
(at its opening session May 21, 1936) 19 


“oficinas” (nitrate-extraction plants) 


’ 


worked in 735, Production was 49.23% 
greater than in 734 and wages increased 
to 100,925,000 paper pesos from 74,400,000 
in ’34. (The average free exchange 
value of paper peso was $0.0398 in ’35.) 
Wage earners (average) numbered 21,672 
plus 2,779 salaried workers. Unemploy- 
ment in the northern Provinces has vir- 
tually ceased as practically all employ- 


able workmen have jobs in the nitrate 
industry; including workmen and_ their 
dependents, the total working class popu- 
lation of the nitrate districts is 53,143 
Wages in some places were increased 
10% or more on Jan. 1, ’36. 

Notwithstanding import duties, quota 
restrictions, and competition from syn 
thetic products, sales of Chile nitrate 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, ‘35, 
were 24% greater than in the previous 
year, and a turther increase is expected 
for the current vear. Sales of iodine, a 
byproduct, continue at satisfactory levels 
Indebtedness of the Nitrate and Ioding 
Corp. to the Central Bank of Chile (the 
only local creditor) was reduced te 
135,000,000 paper pesos, compared with 
an authorized maximum (under law no 
5,307) of 290,000,000 pesos; at one time 
the sales corporation owed the bank 
289,588,000 pesos. No official producti 1 
statistics are available, but the follow.n 
figures come to the Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce from a_ reliabl 
source: 

Nitrate year Production 
(ended June 30) (metric tons) 

1933 $50,000 


1934 ) 96 UUU 
1935 1,135,000 


Chinese Oil Monopoly to Start August 3 Ist 
Capital Said to be Fully Subsecribed—Soviet Turns to Tung 
Grove Development—I. C. I.’s Plant Concentration Program 





Nearly Completed 
Chemical Developments— 


Capital for the Chinese Vegetable Oil 
Corporation is reported to be fully sub 
scribed but the preparatory committee is 
still devoting efforts to completing tech- 
nical and administrative details, according 
to cable advices from Shanghai. No off- 
cial announcement has been made regard- 
ing formal inauguration of the Corpora 
tion but it has been intimated that it will 
be in operation by the end of August. 
Corporation which was created by the 
Chinese Government on May 12th, will 
have complete control over the country’s 
vegetable oil output, including tung and 
perilla oils, 75% of which are exported 
to the U. S. 


Soviet’s Tung Oil Plans 

The Soviet Union in developing its 
subtropical areas has devoted especial 
attention in recent years to the establish- 
ment of tung groves, particularly in 
Georgia and neighboring regions south 
of the Caucasus mountains. Importance 
of developing a domestic tung industry 
to supply oil for its growing paint and 
varnish and other tung oil consuming 
manufacturers was recognized by the 
Soviet Government several years ago at 
which time a special “Tung Oil Bureau” 
was established at Batum, on the Black 
Sea. This Bureau was charged with 
managing existing plantations, to study 
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German Chemists Meet—Other Foreign 


the raising of the trees and uses of the 
oil, and to extend the area planted bot! 
in experiment stations and through col 


lective and individual farmers 


I. C. I. Down to 7 Plants 

The general chemical group of Im 
perial Chemical Industries has almost 
completed its production concentratio1 
program, according to reports from En 
gland. Of the 30 plants belonging to the 
company in 735, 14 have been closed as 
manutacturing units, and 9 have been 
amalgamated with others, thus reducing 
present manufacturing operations to 7 
plants. 


10th Meeting of Dechema 

The Tenth General Assembly of the 
DECHEMA (Deutsche Gesellschaft fur 
chemisches Apparatewesen) was held on 
July 9 and 10th coinciding with the pro- 
gram of the general meeting of German 
Chemists in Munich, 

The Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the 
DECHEMA was opened by a speech de- 
livered by Prof. Dr. Duden, Frankfort- 
on-Main, the president of the DECHEMA. 
In his speech Prof. Duden gave a review 
of the successful work which the Decu- 
EMA had performed up to now and dis- 


cussed the future tasks in research in the 
field of chemical engineering. Thanks to 
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the understanding of the German chem- 
ical engineering industry for the efforts 
of the DecHEeMA, the means required for 
such research work have been made avail- 
able in the form of a fund named the 
Max Buchner Research Fund. Amount 
which has been put at the disposal for 
research purposes is 30,000 Reichsmarks. 

The outlook for the coming ACHEMA 
VIII Chemical Engineering Show is ex- 
cellent. The AcHEeMA VIII will take 
place in 1937 at the occasion of the Gen- 
eral Meeting of German Chemists, simul- 
taneously with the so-called “Day of 
German Technical Science” from July 2 
to July 11th at Frankfort-on-Main. 


German Chemical Employment 

Accelerated activity in the German 
chemical industry in recent years, result- 
ing in large part from the national policy 
of encouraging the use of domestically- 
produced substitutes for imported natural 
materials, has greatly reduced the num- 
ber of unemployed chemists in that coun- 
try, according to a report from Consul 
Sydney B. Redecker, Frankfort-on-Main, 
made public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Chemical Division. 

In consequence of the increased demand 
for chemists, especially in chemical and 
related branches of industry, unemployed 
professional chemists in Germany num- 
bered only 970 at the end of ’35 compared 
with 1,430 at the end of ’32, or a decline 
of approximately 32%, report states. 

As it is estimated that Germany had a 
corps of 12,000 professionally-active chem- 
ists in ’35, it would appear that all but 
8% were occupied in some gainful capac- 
ity at the close of the year. Of the total 
number occupied, some 4,900 are engaged 
in the chemical industry proper, according 
to estimates; 4,400 in other industries; 
350 in public laboratories; and 1,300 in 
universities or public service. 


Italy Lends Assistance 

To encourage the production of gaso- 
line from domestic materials, the Italian 
Government recently published a list of 
concessions that will be granted to firms 
treating crude petroleum, lignite and other 
national asphalt bituminous 
rock by the hydrogenation process, ac- 
cording to 
merce 


coals, and 


reaching the Com- 
Department’s Chemical Division. 

Such firms will be permitted to import 
machinery duty free, will not be subject 


reports 


to the turn-over tax, and will be exempt 
from paying income taxes on earnings for 
a period of 10 years from the beginning 
of operations, it was stated. Decree also 
provides for financial assistance through 
the Ministry of Corporations. 

Italy’s glycerine industry was nation- 
alized by official decree published in May 
which placed the country’s entire output 
under supervision of the Commissariat 
for War Supplies, according to reports 
reaching the Commerce Dept.’s Chemical 


Division. Saponification plants will be 
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required to ship their entire output of 
crude glycerine to refining and distilling 
plants specified by the Commissariat at 
whose disposal the entire production of 
distilled or refined glycerine shall be held. 
Agreement has been reached in Italy 
between agricultural interests and one 
of the country’s leading textile manufac- 
turing companies regarding the supply of 
milk casein for the manufacture of a 
synthetic wool known as “lanafil.” While 
intended as a foundation for the develop- 
ment of a domestic synthetic wool indus- 
try, agreement is designed to serve the 
best interests of Italian milk producers 
and reduce the country’s dependence 
upon foreign sources for textile fibers. 


Miscellaneous Foreign Notes 
Recent Spanish legislation provides 
that 6% of the country’s consumption of 
nitrogen fertilizer shall be produced do- 
mestically, and as a result it is anticipated 
that the initial annual output will be in 
the neighborhood of 15,000 metric tons. 
The price, which is expected to be some- 
what higher than that of imported nitro- 
gen, will be fixed by the Government. 
The new blue pigment recently intro- 
duced in England (monastral Blue) is 
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Central States Section, 
Worxs Association, Hotel 
land, Ohio, Aug. 19-21. 

American Chemical Society, 
Meeting, Pittsburgh, Sept. 7-12. 

Woriua kower Conference, 

C., Sept. 7-12. 

California Sewage Works Association, Santa 
Monica, Calif., Sept. 14-17. 

Nationai Petroleum Association, 34th An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 16-18. 

American Water Works Association, Rocky 
Mountain Section, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 21-23. 

New England Water Works Association, 


Water 
Cleve- 


American 
Cleveland, 


Semi-Annual 


Washington, 


City, Sept. 22-25. 

Annual Metal Mining Convention and Ex- 

National Safety Council, 25th Annual Safety 
Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 5-9. 

Industrial Materials Exhibit, Hotel Roose- 
velt, N. Y. City, Oct. 5-10. 

Electrochemical Society, Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Oct. 8-10. 

Ohio Ceramic Industries Association, An- 
nual Fall Meeting, Columbus, Ohiv,, Oct. 9-10. 

N. State Sewage Works Association, 
Fall Meeting, Geneva, N. Y., Oct. 9-10. 

Pennsylvania Water Works Association, 
Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, Oct. 14-16. 

National Metal Congress and Exposition, 
Cleveland, Oct. 19-23. 

American Public Health Association, New 
Orleans, La., Oct. 20-23. 

American Gas Association Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 26. 

American Petroleum Institute, Annual Meet- 
ing, Chicago, Nov. 9-12. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Annual Convention, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md., Nov 11-13 

Federation of Paint & Varnish Production 
Clubs, Annual Convention & Paint Show, Drake 


Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 15-17. 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Drake Hotel, 


Chicago, Nov. 18-20. 

American Association Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Annual Meeting, Providence, R. 1., 
Dec. 4, 5. 

American Ceramic Society, Annual Meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. City, week of 
Mer; 21, *37, 

“Achema VIII,” Plant exhibition, in con- 
nection with 50th General Meeting of Verein 
Deutscher Chemiker, Frankfurt, Germany, 
Sept., 1937. 
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now being manufactured in Germany and 
is attracting considerable attention due to 
its fastness to light, acids and alkalies: 
its resistance to heat; and its transpar- 
ence which adapts it to 3 and 4 color 
process printing. 

The Spanish Central Naval Stores 
Sales Control Office created in June, ’35, 
was given force of law by a recent act 
of the Spanish Courts. By this action 
the original decree becomes an act otf 
Parliament and can be cancelled or 
amended only by vote of the national 
legislative body. The decree gives ex- 
clusive market control over Spanish 
naval stores and their derivatives to the 
Sales Control Office. 

Largely through efforts of the Belgian 
Ministry of Labor an agreement has been 
reached between workers and employers 
in the chemical industry which has freed 
that important branch of Belgian econ- 
omy from the full force of strikes which 
still continue in other local industries. 
Agreement, among other things, provides 
for a minimum pay scale, a 40-hour week, 
6 day vacations with pay each year, and 
the establishment of mixed commissions 
of employers and workers to arbitrate 
disputes. 

Practical effects of these resolutions 
will be to increase most wages from 
5 to 15% through the chemical industry 
of Belgium and the 40-hour week will 
necessitate the institution of 4 shifts daily 
in those plants which operate continuously. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports of Paints and Pig- 
ments Up Nearly $1,000,000 
in Ist Half—France Now Our 
Leading Supplier of Casein— 


Few American products are so well 
known throughout the world as ready- 
mixed paints, varnishes and lacquers, ac- 
cording to C. C. Concannon, chief of the 
Commerce Dept.’s Chemical Division. 
During the Ist half of the current year 
exports of such products aggregating in 
excess of 2 million gals. were distributed 
to approximately 100 foreign markets. 

Paint product exports in the lst half 
were valued at $8,790,000, an increase of 
$930,000 over the corresponding period of 
’35, preliminary statistics show. Included 
in the ’35 total was 2,126,300 gals. of 
ready mixed paints, varnishes and _ lac- 
quers valued at $3,399,000 compared with 
foreign shipments aggregating 1,865,750 
gals. and valued at $2,989,000 in the Ist 
half of last year. Shipments of lacquers 
increased from 542,570 gals. to 790,940, 
varnishes from 203,559 gals. to 210,300 
gals., and ready mixed from 
1,119,600 gals. to 1,966,000. 

Exports of paste and semi-paste paints 
increased from 937,000 Ibs. to 1,022,700 
during the periods, and kalsomine, or 


paints 
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(NO. 2 OF A SERIES) 


CHEMISTRY ENTERS THE HIDE AND LEATHER INDUSTRY 


RIMITIVE MAN needed covering for pro- 
tection against the elements. He killed a 
deer or tiger and rendered it crudely suitable 
for use by scraping and drying. Probably 
quite by accident, some cave man or his 
woman discovered that wood ashes, rubbed 
on the green hide, hastened the process of 
grease and oil removal. Thus, did chemistry 
enter the Leather Industry. 

Today, thanks to chemists and chemical 
manufacturers, modern tanneries are per- 
forming miracles in leather production. The 
variety ranges from the hard, stiff-as-board 
chrome-tanned sole leather, to suede as soft 
and pliable as velvet. 

From Mallinckrodt laboratories have come 
several of the developments in fine chemicals 


for the various tanning processes. Close con- 
tact with the men intimately engaged in this 
industry has resulted in the knowledge by 
Mallinckredt of exactly what qualifications 
tanners require in chemicals. This knowledge, 
combined with Mallinckrodt’s 69 years of 
experience in the manufacture of fine chem- 
icals, gives products of a high, uniform, qual- 
ity especially adapted to meet such needs. 

Among the fine chemicals especially manu- 
factured by Mallinckrodt for the Leather 
Industry are: 

Lactic Acid... Acetic Acid... Borie Acid 
... Formic Acid ... Arsenic Sulphide . . 
Ammonium Chloride . . . Sodium Hydroxide 
.. Sodium Sulphide. ..Sodium Bichromate. . 
Aluminum Sulphate... Amyl Acetate... ete. 


Requests for samples and quotations invited. 
Complete catalog and price list mailed upon request. 


ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
CHICACO TORONTO 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


OF CHEMISTRY 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR MEDICINAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
PHOTOCRAPHIC AND ANALYTICAL PURPOSES 
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advanced from 2,- 


paints, 
726,000 to 3,602,800 Ibs. 

Practically all types of pigments were 
exported in larger quantities during the 
first half compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 735. 


cold-water 


Foreign shipments of 
mineral earth pigments increased from 
14,416,000 Ibs. to 19,617,000 and chemical 
80,943,000 Ibs. to 87,- 
In the chemical pigment group 
carbon black exports aggregated 
235,000 Ibs., valued at $3,487,400, in the 
Ist half compared with 63,450,000 Ibs., 


22 ¢ 


valued at $3,133,500, shipped abroad dur- 


pigments from 


692.000. 


75,- 


ing the corresponding months of ’35. 


Casein Imports 


U. S. imports of casein have advanced 
rapidly in recent months with France 
60 1 60 
50 MILLIONS A ‘5 50 
OF POUNDS / '¥ 
LY 
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1935 1936 
We are still dependent upon foreign sources 
pply for casein and prices are rising 
sharply. 
supplying more than half the total. 


During the Ist 5 months of the current 


year a total of 8,025,000 lbs. of casein 
or lactarene have been imported into the 
U. S. compared with only 823,500 Ibs. 
during the corresponding period of 735. 

Ordinarily Argentina supplies the bulk 
of our casein imports but during the cur- 
rent year France has taken the lead with 
4,434,000 lbs. against 2,540,000 from Ar- 
gentina. Smaller quantities were received 
from Canada, Brazil, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Increase in imports of casein since the 
beginning of the year is of interest partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that the U. S. 
had in recent years attained a high degree 
of self-sufficiency in connection with its 
During the decade 
ending with 1930, though our domestic 
production was increasing rapidly, reach- 


casein requirements. 


ing a peak of 42 million Ibs. during the 

latter year, more than half our domestic 

casein obtained 
in “31, 

ports decereased sharply to 3 millions Ibs. 

or less than 10% 


requirements of was 


through imports. however, im- 


of our estimated do- 
mestic consumption during that year, and 
in ’32 only 1,475,000 lbs. were imported. 
Since then casein imports have continued 
small with the exception of 733 when 8 
million lbs. were imported, and in the Ist 
5 months of the current year when receipts 
approximated 8 million lbs. 


Bigelow is Elected a Hercules Vice-President 
Other Hercules Organization Changes Announced—Hollwedel 
Joins Turner—Schwarz Named Allied Industrial Aleohol Sales 


Manager—Celluloid’s Personnel Shifted—Others in 


Positions— 


Hercules Powder directors have elected 
Charles A. 
a member of the committee. 
At the Mahlon 
Milliken, general manager of the Cellu- 


Bigelow a vice-president and 
executive 
same meeting, George 
lose Products Dept., was elected a direc- 
tor; William Robert Ellis, 
assistant general manager of the Explo- 
Dept., 
manager, taking the place vacated by Mr. 
Bigelow. 


and now 


sives was then named general 


New vice-president came with Hercules 
Powder in June, ’21, when that company 
At that 
time Mr. Bigelow was general manager. 


purchased the Aetna Explosives. 


After the consolidation he was placed in 
charge of explosives operations and when 
the Hercules organization was depart- 
mentalized in ’28 he became general man- 
ager of the Explosives Dept. 

Mr. Milliken, the new member of the 
board of directors, has been with Her- 
cules since ’15. He was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Cellulose Products 
Dept. in April, ’34. Graduated from 
Rutgers in 713, Mr. Milliken soon became 
connected with the nitrocellulose indus- 
try through employment at the Parlin, 
N. J., plant of Union Powder which Her- 
cules bought in ’15. Mr. Milliken was 
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New 


named assistant superintendent of that 
plant in 1923, and later became superin- 
tendent. 

Since his connection with Hercules on 
July .1, ’15, the new general manager of 
Hercules’ Explosives Dept. has served as 
salesman, technical service expert, assis- 
tant manager of the San Francisco office, 
and assistant general manager of the Ex- 
plosives Dept. Latter appointment was 
made in May, ’34. 
ment with 


Prior to his employ- 
Hercules, Mr. Ellis studied 
mining engineering at Stanford Univer- 
sity and worked in mines and on con- 
struction projects in California, Arizona, 
and other states. His service with Her- 
cules throughout the West won him wide 
recognition in the construction and min- 
ing industries. 


From Warner to Turner 

Charles M. Hollwedel, well-known for 
a number of years in the industrial chem- 
ical field, has resigned his position with 
Warner Chemical to join Joseph Turner 
& Co. Appointment was disclosed late 
in July by Walter Merrill, now head of 
the Turner organization. Mr. Hollwedel, 
previous to his Warner connection was 
with Grasselli for 12 years. The Turner 
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organization is one of the oldest chemical 
distributers in the country, maintains 
executive offices at 500 5th ave, N. Y. 
City and branches in Chicago 
Providence. 


and 


The Turner company was formed years 
ago by the late Joseph Turner, who ac- 
quired the business conducted by the then 
well-known Riker firm. Mr. Turner 
started as a young boy with the company 
and when the Riker brothers determined 
to leave the chemical field acquired the 
firm and changed the name. In the last 
few years before his death, which oc- 
curred last year, Mr. Turner turned over 
a great deal of the direction of the affairs 
ot the company to Walter Merrill. 


Well-Known in Alcohol Field 

Allied Industrial Alcohol, N. Y. City, 
has appointed J. E. sales 
manager, in charge of the sales of all 
the company’s products, with headquarters 
in the Brooklyn office. Mr. Schwarz has 


had over 20 years’ experience in the 


Schwarz as 


alcohol business, having for many years 
been associated with the Jefferson Dis- 
tilling & Denaturing; then with the Gen- 
eral Industrial Alcohol, New Orleans, «s 
its vice-president, and later with Empire 
Distilling in Philadelphia. 


Celluloid Promotes Eels 

Celluloid Corp. announces the follow- 
ing changes in its sales organization, as 
the result of a recent expansion in its 
business due to the increased sales of 
products in new fields: 

Harry I. Eels, formerly assistant treas- 
urer in charge of credits and collections, 
has been appointed assistant director of 
sales of the sheet, rod and tube division. 
The appointment of Mr. Eels will relieve 
other individuals in this division to devote 
more time to the increasing demand from 
the trade. 

David S. Hopping has been made as- 
sistant director of sales of the packaging 
division to take active charge of the sales 
promotional work in this division and to 
co-ordinate the national advertising of 
the company with its field work. 

S. S. Bareford, who formerly was as- 
sistant director of sales of the sheet, rod 
and tube been appointed 


special sales representative of this divi- 


division, has 


sion to devote his entire time in the field. 


Fieldner Appointed 

Appointment of Arno C. Fieldner as 
chief of the Technologic Branch of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Dept. of the 
Interior, is announced by Dr. John W. 
Finch, Director of the Bureau. Mr. 
Fieldner succeeds O. P. Hood, who re- 
cently retired after a long period of ser- 
vice. Coincident with the appointment of 
Mr. Fieldner, the Bureau’s Technologic 
3ranch is completely reorganized. 


Harner Now Chief Chemist 
Eagle-Picher Lead has appointed Har- 
old R. Harner chief chemist of that or- 
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Nlletehs de yay wave 


Acetate of Lead 

Acetic Acid Commercial 
Acetic Acid Glacial 

Acetic Acid Pure 

Acetic Acid Redistilled 
Alum— Ammonia U:S.P. 
Alum—Filter 
Alum—Paper Makers 
Alum— Pearl 
Alum—Potash U:S.P. 
Aluminum Sulphate 

Commercial and Iron Free 

Aluminum Chloride Crystals 
Aluminum Chloride Solution 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Ammonium Nitrate, C. P. 
Ammonium Sulphate 99.5% 
Aqua Ammonia 

Aqua Fortis 

Arsenic Acid 

Barium Carbonate 

Barium Chloride 
Barium Sulphate—(Blanc Fixe) 
Battery Acid 

Battery Coppers 

Battery Zinc 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Chromate of Potash 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda Solution 
Bright Zinc 
C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
C. P. Glacial Acetic Acid 
C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 
C. P. Nitric Acid 
C. P. Sulphuric Acid 
Cadaly te* 
Cadalyte Bright Dip 
Cadmium 
Cadmium Anodes 
Cadmium Hydrate 
Cadmium Plating Equipment 
Cadmium Sulphide 
Calcium Phosphate, Dibasic 
Calcium Phosphate, Tribasic 
Chromic Acid 

Delimer K* 

Duclean—Iron drum cleaner 
2 Ethyl Hexenal 

Fire Retardants 

Fixtan A&B 

Formic Acid 

3. B. S. Soda 

Glauber’s Salt 

Glauber ‘s Salt Anhydrous 
Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Crystals 


Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Granulated 
Hypo-Sulphite of Soda Pea Crys. 


Indium—metal or oxide 
Inhibitor No.3 —Non-Foaming 
Inhibitor No. 8—Foaming 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
Lactic Acid 

Lactic Acid, Edible 

Lactic Acid, U.S. P. 
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Manganese Nitrate 

Mixed Acid 
Mossy Zinc 
Muriate of Tin Crystals 
Muriate of Tin Solution 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid Commercial 
Nitric Acid Engraver's Grade 
Nitric Acid Fuming 
Nogas 
Oleum 
Oxalic Acid 
Phosphate of Soda 
Phosphate of Soda—Anhydrous 
Phosphate of Soda—Mono 
Potassium Silicate Glass 
Potassium Silicate Solution 
Sal Ammoniac 
Salt Cake 
Sherardizing Zinc 
Silicate of Soda— Anhydrous 
Silicate of Soda Granulated 
Silicate of Soda G.4.8. 
Silicate of Soda Lump 
Silicate of Soda Meta 
Silicate of Soda Pulverized 
Silicate of Soda “R-B™ 
Silicate of Soda Solid Glass 
Silicate of Soda Solution 
Snowflake Soldering Salts 
Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Formate 
Sodium—Lead Alloy 
Sodium—dZinc Alloy 
Sodium Silico Fluoride 
Soldering Flux Crystals 
Soldering Flux Solution 
Slab Zinc 
Strontium Carbonate 
Strontium Nitrate 
Sulphate of Soda Anhydrous 
Sulphate of Soda Technical 
Sulphate of Zinc 
Sulphide of Soda Concentrated 
Sulphide of Soda Crystals 
Sulphide of Soda Flake 
Sulphide of Soda Fused Solid 
Sulphite of Soda Crystal 
Sulphuric Acid 
Super Sulphate of Soda 
Thallium Sulphate 
Titanyl Sulphate 
Tin Crystals 
Tinning Flux 
TriSodium Phosphate 
Zinc Anodes 
Zinc Chloride Fused 
Zinc Chloride Granulated 
Zinc Chloride Solution 
Zinc Dust—Non Gassing 
Zinc Intermediate 
Zine Oxide 

Tomahawk* 35% Leaded 

Snow Cap* 5% leaded 

(*Trade-Mark Reg.) 























@ For nearly a century we have been successfully 
serving the chemical needs of American Industry with 
all the completeness that a progressive chemical 
organization can command. ® Grasselli Acids and 
Heavy Chemicals have won their way to preference 
by American Industry through persistent adherence to 
a QUALITY STANDARD established when the company 
was founded in 1839. © Whatever your needs in indus- 
trial chemicals may be—just write, wire, or ‘phone 


any of our branches listed below. Prompt delivery. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


FOUNDED 1839 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Grasseul) New York and Export Office: 
350 Fifth Avenue As 


Albany Charlotte Detroit New Orleans St. Loui 
Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Poul 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh euicee 


SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission St. LOS ANGELES, 2260 E. 15th St. 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
General Chemicals Div., Montreal and Toronto 


(JRASSELLI (GRADE 


OAs ‘andard held high por WA years 
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ganization’s extensive research labora- 
tories. Mr. Harner studied chemical en- 
gineering at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., and was graduated, cum laude, in 
24. Going to Eagle-Picher shortly 














HAROLD R. HARNER 


Wiil head Eagle-Picher’s research 


afterward, he was soon placed in charge 
of all battery research activities. Through- 
out his career, he has contributed many 
papers to the technical literature avail- 
able on storage batteries. These, to- 
gether with his long membership in the 
National Battery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, where he has served on the 
technical committee, have made him 
widely known throughout the industry. 
He resides in Joplin. He is married and 
has 4children, In addition to his interest 
in chemistry, he finds occasional leisure 
for pursuing his hobbies of hunting, fish- 
ing, geology and amateur photugraphy. 


M. I. T. Replaces Three 

Appointment of new directors at the 
3 field stations of the School of Chem- 
ical Engineering Practice of M. I. T. 
has been announced by Prof. Walter G. 
Whitman, head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering. Appointments 
come as a result of the resignations of 
Prof. Frederick W. Adams, director of 
the Boston Station; Charles M. Cooper 
of the Bangor Station, and Robert L. 
Hersey of the Buffalo Station, all of 
whom have accepted important industrial 
positions, Prof. Adams has been ap- 
pointed senior incumbent in a multiple 
fellowship established by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass at Mellon. He will direct 
the research activities of a group work- 
ing on problems in the glass industry. 
Professors Cooper and Hersey have 
joined the du Pont staff. 

New director of the Boston Station 
will be Robert C. Gunness, a graduate 
ot Massachusetts State College in 1932, 
and a native of Amherst, Mass., who was 
awarded his master’s degree in chemical 
engineering practice at the Institute in 
1934, and his doctorate in science this 
year, 

Howard S. Gardner, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Bangor Station of 
the Practice School to succeed Prof. 
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Cooper. He received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in chemical engineering at M. I. T. 
in 1930 and his master’s degree in 1931. 
He then went with Eastman Kodak as 
chemical engineer, and has been active in 
the engineering developments of operation. 

John E. Eberhardt will be director of 
the Buffalo Station of the Practice 
School. He graduated with the degree 
of chemical engineer from the coopera- 
tive course of the University of Cincin- 
nati in 1933. 


Others in New Fields 


Marion N. Crady and J. B. Sanders 
Holmes have been employed as salesmen 
by the Ammonia Department of du Pont. 
They will call on the fertilizer trade. 
Mr. Crady will travel the Southwestern 
states, with headquarters in Montgomery, 
Ala. He is a graduate of Purdue and 
for the past several years has been en- 
gaged in chemical production and plant 
management. Mr. Holmes will travel 
the New England states and the Eastern 
Seaboard to Baltimore, with headquarters 
in Wilmington. Since his graduation 
from Wesleyan in 733, Mr. Holmes has 
sold heavy chemicals and fertilizer ma- 
terials in Eastern Seaboard territory. 
He is the son of A. A. (“Andy”) 
Holmes of U. S. Potash and one of the 
most widely known executives in the 
fertilizer field. 

Battelle Memorial Institute appoints 
Dimitry Niconoff, J. G. Donaldson and 
L. H. Berkelhamer to the technical staff. 
Mr. Niconoff, who was formerly metal- 
lurgist for Phelps-Dodge, is assigned 
to the Division of Process Metallurgy. 
Mr. Donaldson, who comes to Battelle 
from the Laclede Steel, has been assigned 
to the Chemical Division and Mr. Berkel- 
hamer, who was formerly a Bureau of 
Mines Fellow at the University of Wash- 
ington, to Ceramics. 

R. E. Troutman, formerly plant chem- 
ist for Certain-teed Products, St. Louis, 
and past president of the St. Louis Paint 
and Varnish Production Men’s Club, has 
joined the staff of Krebs Pigment & 
Color with headquarters at the Newport, 
Del., plant of the company. 

T. Neil Wilder, assistant to Carl J. 
Wright, vice-president of General Atlas 
Carbon, resigns to accept a position with 
the advertising department of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel. 

Charles S. Powell, with Firestone re- 
search for the last 7 years, has joined the 
laboratories of the Revertex Corp. of 
America, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry P. Carruth, former president of 
Dill & Collins and a vice-president of the 
Mead Corp., is now general manager of 
the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 

Harold Holden, formerly with Paper 
Makers Chemical, is now assistant mill 
manager of Oxford Miami Paper Co., 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 
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Bakelite has engaged K. V. McCul- 
lough as an added member of the paint 
and varnish development laboratories, at 
Bloomfield, N. J. Mr. McCullough was 
recently with the Certain-teed Products, 
St. Louis, and formerly secretary of the 
St. Louis Paint and Varnish Production 
Club. 

Dr. James W. Kellogg, formerly chief 
chemist and director of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Feeds and Fertilizers, 
Harrisburg, has been appointed director 
of animal husbandry of the Iodine Edu- 
cational Bureau, N. Y. City. 

Mary M. Brooke is the new research 
director, National Baking, Omaha. 

Henry L. Taylor, Jr., joins his father’s 
brokerage offices in Wilmington, N. C. 
Mr. Taylor, Sr., handles menhaden fish 
products and other fertilizer materials. 

Ken R. Dyke has resigned as Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet’s advertising manager. 

The American Potash Institute an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. H. B. 
Mann as manager of its Southern ter- 
ritory, position left vacant by the recent 
death of Dr. J. N. Harper. Since the 
Ist of this year, Dr. Mann has been 
assistant manager, coming to the Insti- 
tute from the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station where he had served 
for several years as agronomist in soil 
fertility work. 

Jos. O. Olson, technical director of 
McCloskey Varnish, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the appointment of Geo. H. 
Gough, Jr., to the technical staff at 
Philadelphia. 


Corn Products’ Changes 

J. L. Buckner, Jr., former general 
manager of Corn Products’ Argo plant, 
is now in N. Y. City in charge of all 
company production. W. T. Brady, man- 
ager of the Edgewater, N. J., factory, has 
taken Mr. Buckner’s place at Argo, and 
has been succeeded at Edgewater by 
H. B. Lawton, manager of the Pekin, III, 
factory. J. W. Power, formerly super- 
intendent of the Argo factory, has become 
manager at Pekin, and Frank Glatfelly 
has been promoted from assistant super- 
intendent to superintendent to replace 
Mr. Power. 


Equipment Companies Personnel 

C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., prominent manufacturers 
of indicating, recording and controlling 
instraments, promotes A. F. Rucks to 
position of general manager. He has 
been associated with the Company for 
over 23 years. 

Company also announces appointment 
of W. C. Bennett as general sales man- 
ager in charge of the Eastern Territories, 
and E. D,. Wacker as the general sales 
manager in charge of the Western Ter- 
ritories. 


William H. Phillips, formerly with 
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Harry Pratt Co., Chicago, is now power 
plant specialist for Worthington Pump 
& Machinery, with Chicago headquarters. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 








Ill., appoints F. E. Dunlap as branch 
manager in charge of conveyor sales 
and engineering for Michigan with offices 
in the Book Tower, Detroit. 


DuPont Features Pryor on Radio Hour 
Sherwin-Williams Grants Vacations—Mefford Appointed Sole 
Distributor for Deepwater Chemical—Royster Guano Elected 
to Rice Leaders—Company News— 


Du Pont, sponsor of one of radio’s out- 
standing dramatic productions, “Caval- 
cade of America,” since last fall, is now 
presenting a musical series throughout 
the summer in its regular period over 
the nationwide C. B. S. network from 
8:00 to 8:30 P.M., EDST, Wednesdays. 
Arthur Pryor, America’s bandstand idol, 
and his world-famous band are being 
featured in the lst group of programs in 
the summer series, “Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica—in Music,” which began July 15th. 


Vacations—Air-Conditioning 

George A. Martin, president of Sher- 
win-Williams, stated in a recent inter- 
view that his company had arranged 
to give all hourly wage employees vaca- 
tions with pay under the same conditions 
as the clerical help. This means that all 
employees who have been with the com- 
pany a year will receive a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay. Those with 5 years’ ser- 
vice will receive 2 weeks’ vacation with 
pay. In discussing the general industrial 
outlook Mr. Martin stressed the steps the 
company is taking to level out peaks and 
valleys so that all of its 2000 employees 
will be busy 12 months of the year. 

In furthering a policy of employees’ co- 
operation S. W. is air-conditioning its 
plants. First unit to receive installation 
is the Linseed Oil Mill in Cleveland. 


Distributing Iodine Compounds 
Mefford Chemical, Los Angeles indus- 
trial chemical distributer, has been ap- 
pointed the sole distributer for Deepwater 
Chemical of Los Angeles, producer of 
iodine and potassium iodide from brine 
recovered in the separation of waste salt 
water from crude oil wells in the Domin- 
guez oil field of Southern California. 


Royster Honored 

At a luncheon attended by 40 officials 
and branch managers of F. S. Royster 
Guano, that well-known Norfolk concern 
was awarded a special certificate of merit 
by Dr. E. E. Rice, of N. Y. City, founder 
and president of the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association, which seeks to pro- 
mote better commercial relationships. 
Award was accepted by Charles F. Bur- 
roughs, president of the Royster Co. 


Heard and Overheard 
Gasoline Products licenses Chalmette 
Refining, Chalmette, La., to operate a 
cracking unit free from claims of in- 
fringement pertaining to methods and 
equipment approved under the license. 
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Agreement also involves dismissal of in- 
fringement suit against Chalmette Refin- 
ing by The Texas Co., and in view of the 
improvement now possible to the com- 
pany, Chalmette is planning considerable 
expansion of its plant. New cracking 
equipment will be installed by M. W. 
Kellogg Co. 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., has appointed G. M. Basford Co., 
as advertising and marketing counsel. 
Foxboro is a leading manutacturer of 
controlling, recording and indicating in- 
struments for temperature, pressure, 
humidity and the flow of fluids. 

Barada & Page, well-known industrial 
chemical jobbing firm, is opening a 
branch at 26 N. Guthrie ave., Tulsa, Okla. 
George E. Page, son of the chairman of 
the corporation’s board, is branch man- 
ager in Tulsa. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass has established 
a Multiple Industrial Fellowship at Mel- 
lon to study fundamental problems con- 
cerning its various products. 

The Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. is 
opening a factory and_ sales office in 
North Melbourne, Australia. 

Southern Dyestuff begins operation at 
its new plant near Mount Holly, N. C. 


Trenton Flint & Spar, Trenton, N. J., 
is now Ceramic Feldspar. 

The Durnite Co., Detroit, Mich., man- 
ufacturers of cellulose protective coating, 
will make Tulsa its main sales and dis- 
tribution point for the company’s product 
in north Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri, it was announced recently by 
H. E. McConnell, vice president and chief 
engineer. 

The A. G. Watt Co. of Cleveland has 
been appointed the exclusive representa- 
tive in that territory for Allied Indus- 
trial Alcohol Corp. of N. Y. City. 

Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, W. Va., has 
changed from an Ohio corporation to a 
West Virginia corporation 


New Companies Formed 


Paul O. May, formerly Chicago repre- 
sentative for Commonwealth Color & 
Chemical, and well known for many years 
in the dye field, opens his own offices at 
509 N. Wells st., Chicago. 

Petroleum Solvents Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania has been incorporated at Butler, 
Pa., to engage in the manufacture of 
chemicals, gasoline and other solvents. 
Principals of the new firm are Charles A. 
Detweiler, Thomas Newlin and Franklin 
Thomas. 

Colors and Chemical, Inc., 922 Univer- 
sity ave., Evanston, IIll., Chicago suburb, 
has taken a charter under Illinois laws. 
Incorporators are George B. Smith, 
Francis T. Wilson and G. Hoag. Mr. 
Smith is former head of the George B. 
Smith Color Corp. of Springfield, IIL, 
and later New Castle, Pa. 


Over 10,000 Tons of Bromine Recovered 


Interesting Statistics on Ethyl-Dow Chemical’s Operations 


Released 





Strike at Cyanamid’s Bridgeville Plant Settled— 


Rohm & Haas Has Outstanding Plant Safety Record— 


During the 2% years of the operation 
of the bromine plant of Ethyl-Dow 
Chemical at Kure Beach, near Wilming- 
ton, N. C., one square mile of sea water, 
172 ft. deep, equivalent to 308,586,000,000 
Ibs., has been pumped in the process of 
producing bromine, of which the ocean 
harbors an inexhaustible supply. 

Present in this quantity of sea water 
were materials with a total tonnage of 
5,669,335, which if converted into cash 
at current quotations would bring $166,- 
059,990. 
cially totalled over 10,000 tons. Poten- 
tial by-products, not actually recovered 


Bromine recovered commer- 


from the sea water, and their values 
included : 

Sodium chloride (common salt), 4,- 
160,000 tons, $55,700,000; magnesium sul- 
fate (Epsom salts), 1,055,000 tons, $40,- 
100,000; calcium chloride, 229,000 tons, 
$5,040,000; potassium chloride, 118,600 
tons, $9,490,000; magnesium, 95,200 tons, 
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$47,600,000; aluminum, 270 tons, $102,- 
600; strontium carbonate, 314 tons, $188,- 
500; iron, 284 tons, $17,050; copper, 18 
tons, $3,420; iodine, 6.28 tons, $18,820: 
silver, 3.07 tons, $57,200; gold, 0.098 
tons, $82,400. 

Besides these main constituents, prac- 
tically every element and compound is 
dissolved in the ocean water to a greater 
or lesser extent, it was explained. In 
extracting bromine from sea water, now 
an established industrial operation, chem- 
ical science has accomplished the initial 
conquest of nature’s greatest reservoir of 
minerals, though economic recovery of 
by-products is still a problem. 


Strike Amicably Settled 
The Selden Division Plant of American 
Cyanamid & Chemical located at Bridge- 
ville, Pa., was closed last month, due to a 
strike, for about a week. 
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Strike was declared off on July 9th and 
the men all returned to work and the 
plant resumed full operation immediately. 
This was the result of several confer- 


ences, during which time the management 
was able to show the workers that the 
highest wages in the district were always 
paid to its employees of the various 
classes, and there was no discrimination 
between any group or groups of em- 
ployees or individuals, 


630.000 Man Hours—A Record 

\n outstanding safety record has jus: 
been made by Rohm and Haas Chemica’ 
of Philadelphia. Plant has completed 
more than a year, or 630,000 man-hours, 
without a single lost-time accident. Com- 
pany has earned 2 awards of merit which 
were presented by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry for 2 
successive years of better than average 
accident records. Concerning these fine 
records, P. E. Rollhaus, who is em- 
ployed in the personnel department ot 
Rohm and Haas, stated: “The layman 
thinks a chemical plant is a dangerous 
place to work. Ours isn’t, and none need 


be, if the men are safety conscious.” 


News from the Chemical Plants 
The Warner Chemical Carteret, N. J. 
plant is undergoing a production schedule 
reorganization under the direction of 
James G. Miller who has been given the 
temporary assignment as resident plant 
manager. Expansion of operations and 
increased productive capacity are ex- 
pected to follow the changes being made. 
J. Harry Coleman, plant manager, is now 
temporarily assigned to other duties. 
Magnetic Pigment, a United Carbon 
subsidiary, has purchased the old Con- 
solidated Chemical plant at Monmouth 
Junction, N. J. Miner Edgar Chemical 
owned the property. 
said to be $30,000. 
Pfister Chemical, Ridgefield, N.J., has 
been fined $50 and costs for violation of 
an ordinance prohibiting the nuisance of 
fumes emanating from chimneys, etc. 


Consideration was 


Fort Washington Chemical’s plant near 
Fort Washington, Pa., went into produc- 
tion on Aug. Ist. New company is pro- 
ducing sodium nitrite and litharge. 

Monsanto is planning construction of a 
large phosphoric acid plant at Monsanto, 
Tenn., to process phosphates from re- 
cently acquired deposits a few miles to 
the north. 


New Addresses 
Just 70 years ago Bausch & Lomb 
Optical opened a N. Y. City office at 
182 Broadway, then the heart of New 
York’s business district. Now it has 
advanced with the northward tide, mov- 
ing from 100 E. 42nd st., to Rockefeller 
Center where it occupies space on the 

35th floor of the R.C.A. Bldg. 
Preceding the opening on July 20th a 
luncheon was tendered to a number of 
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distinguished educators, research work- 
ers and scientists by M. H. Eisenhart, 
president of Bausch & Lomb, in the Rain- 
bow Room at Rockefeller Center. 

Clark Chemical, Indianapolis industrial 
chemical jobbing firm formed last year is 
now in larger quarters at 1249 Roosevelt 
ave. It is agent for both Columbia Alkali 
and Niagara Alkali. 

General Refractories, Philadelphia, is 
now in the Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut sts. 

The B. Preiser Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
chemical distributor, is in a new and much 
larger home at 416 W. Washington st. 

The Millergum Co., Chicago, makers 
of synthetic varnish resins, has announced 
removal of the company’s offices and 
plant to 6450 W. 66th Place. 


New Construction 


Still further expansion of Carbide’s 
plant near Charleston, W. Va., is antici- 
pated, following the report of the pur- 
chase of an additional 100 acres of land. 
There is also a rumor in Charleston that 
one of the can companies will erect a 
plant close by and that Carbide will sup- 
ply Vinylite for lining the cans. 

National Adhesive announces purchase 
of a large tract of land in Southwest 
Chicago, with a railroad siding, where it 
will erect a new plant. 

Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia, is plan- 
ning a $60,000 addition to their office 
building. 


Takamine Laboratories’ plant facilitie. 


at Clifton, N. J., will be expanded shortly 

International Nickel is enlarging its 
plant at Huntington, W. Va. Laboratory 
facilities will be en!targed, new adminis 
trative offices will be built and a new 
25-ton capacity unit will be added io thx 
open-hearth furnaces. 

Du Pont’s R. & H. Chemicals division 
at Niagara Falls is making $3000 wort! 
of improvements and alterations, due, it 1s 
said, to recent expansion in the company’s 
production program. 

Carolina Aniline & Extract, Charlotte 
N. C., has just completed what is said t 
be the world’s only all-asbestos building 
It is the 1st of 7 units planned by G. S 
McCarty and William W. Ray, owners 
of the building, 

Merck’s new administrative building a: 
Rahway, N. J., has just been completed 
and the various departments to be housed 
there are busy moving in. 

Varcum Chemical, Niagara Falls resin 
manufacturer, which has been renting a 
building owned by Mathieson Alkali, will 
erect a new plant. 

Linde Air Products is planning con- 
struction of a $2,000,000 plant at Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Construction of the plant 
awaits certain decisions as to zoning by 
Council members 
Proposed plant will employ about 500 
men. 

Viscose will build a new addition at 
Nitro, W. Va., according to A. B. Vivian, 
general manager. 


Tonawanda Town 


Royal Society of Edinburgh Honors Baekeland 


William B. Bell Reports on Republican Party Financial Plans 
—Swann Speaks on Southern Agricultural Problems—Other 
Personal Items of the Month— 


The Royal Society of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, presented Dr. L. H. Baekeland, in- 
ternationaliy famous American research 
chemist, with an honorary membership. 
Dr. Baekeland is president and founder of 
Bakelite. 





DR. L. H. BAEKELAND 


Bakelite’s founder is honored abroad 


The Royal Society of Edinburgh is an 
old institution, founded in 1783. Its mem- 
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bers consist of those who have disting- 
uished themselves in scientific achieve- 
ments. It is similar to the National 
Academy of Sciences in the U. S. 


G. O. P. Campaign Fund 

William B. Bell, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Finance Committee, 
makes a “rough estimate” of $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 as the cost of the G. O. P. 
campaign. “The practice of the past,” 
he said, “has been to hurriedly seek large 
voluntary donations in the last few months 
prior to the election, neglecting for the 
most part the small contributor and_ his 
interests. I believe we have got to put 
the Republican party into the hands of 
the small contributor and make him real- 
ize it is his party.” 


Helping the Southern Farmer 
Theodore Swann who has _ re-entered 
the chemical field as a producer of syn- 
thetic menthol and other products, was 
a recent speaker before the Birmingham 
Kiwanians. The farmer, he said, will 
never be prosperous as long as he raises 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


For that ideal balance of strength and uniformity so 
important in the refining of vegetable and mineral 
oils, specify Diamond 76% Caustic Soda, guaranteed 
to contain over 76 units actual sodium oxide... a 


standard of quality and full strength throughout the 
chemical industry. 
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lhove, sitting, John Marshall; 
standing, Dr. A. G. Bruinier, 
of du Pont. 
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left to right, Lou 


(Warner Chemi- 
1), Arthur D. Chambers 
Pont), and William B. 


» (Warner Chemical). 
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Above, left, J. R. Frorer (Atlas Powder) and 
A.B. Snyder (Rohm & Haas). 





Left, Philip M. Dinkins, Cyanamid, and Stanley 
Heed, Natural Products Refining. 


Elon H. Hooker, Hooker Electrochemical. 
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Not an “ad” for Coca Cola but ¢ 1. Ht s 
Hercules. Below, left, Eo M. Clark (Barrett). and 
H.R. Wemple (Texas Gulf Sulphw 







Above, Russell Curtis (Dow 
Chemical). 






Left, ( olonel Hoalliaan se Il eeks 
(Calco). 
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Lejl to right, lugust Kochs (Uictor Chemical), Edward S. Davis (Detroit ( hemical), Victor EE, Williams (Monsanto), and Sidi ( 








FACTS THAT MEAN DOLLARS TO YOU 


To add to your chemical economic reference material. We are clearing our shelves and are offering these reprints of articles which hay 

Th . . ‘ Tore 7 7 ° ° ° Lapa e 
appeared in CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. They are printed on regular magazine stock, page size 9 x 12, and the number of pages is indicated 
after each title. The following attractive prices include carrying charges. Orders filled as long as the supply lasts. Use the coupon and include 


remittance with order. 


10c. each — 3 for 25c. — 15 for $1.00 





Number Number Number 
Chemical Economics: Pages Chemical Specialties: Pages | Plant Operation (Continued) : Pages 
| A Chemist Looks at Costs By Bert S. Taylor 8 72 A New Development in Acidproof Cements | 133 New Uses for the Colloid Mill in Chemical Production 
2 A Program for Inter-Industry Co-Operation By Carl A. Lechner 4 | By J. J. Marca: 
By L. W. Rowell 4 73° A Wise Selection of Chemical Specialty Markets | 134 Oxwelding for Efficiency and Economy By J. P. Water; 
$ A Program for To-morrow By Elon H. Hooker 2 By J. W. Wizeman 2/135 Perhaps You Should Use Stone By Fred M. Kline 
1 “Bread Out of Our Mouths’ -A Study of Government 74 Murder as a Fine Art-—Interview with C. Norman Dold 2 | 136 Power for the Chemical Industry By Waldo Hutchinson 
Competition By Paul Mahler 4 5 i | 137 Profits from Dust Control By E. H. de Coning) 
Budget Control By V. R. Bechtel 16 Containers: | 138 Sate Disposal of Industrial Chemical Wastes 
6 Capital Costs vs. Labor Costs By C. R. Downs 1 75 Bags as Chemical Containers By Homer V. Howes 4 | By E. B. Besselievre 
? Cartels in Depression By Dr. Lewis H. Marks 4 | 76 Fibre Drums as Chemical Containers By Henry Craemer 4 | 139 Small Plant Efficiency By Joseph F. Hollywood 
Chemical Cost Accounting By Thomas A, Stewart 1 77 Lowering Handling Costs with Skid Platforms 140 Specifications for Safety By Stewart J. Owen. J; 
9 Chemicals and Tariffs By Harry L. Derby 2 By C. H. Butler 4 | 141 Training du Pont Chemists By Dr. H. W. Elle 
10 Competition in Chemical Services By Louis Weisberg 2| 78 Our Chlorine Deliveries By W. L. Savell 4 | 142 Visualizing the Handling of Chemicals By E, Surnell 
IL Concurrent Tariff Revision By Harry L. Derby ] 79 Standard Valves for Chlorine Containers 143° What’s the Use of Accident Statisties By W. Dean Keefer 
12 Conditions and Chemicals—Tariffis, Debts, Exchange By Robert T. Baldwin 2 | 144 Where to Build the New Plant By Charles W. Cuno { 
By Lammot du Pont 4} 80 Tank Cars Show the Way to New Industrial Economics 145 Wills and Won’ts of the Hammer Mill By Max Mosher 5 
13. Congress and Consolidation—To-day and To-morrow By L. A. Belding 4 P 
By Charles Belknap 2 | 81 The Curse of the Empties By H. Gordon MacKelcan 2 | Raw Materials: 
14 Economic Effects of Cut-throat Competition 82 Unloading Acid Tank Cars 2 |} 146 Borax and Potash—America’s Chemical Twins 
By Edgar L. Heermance 4 83 Wooden Barrels in the Chemical Industry By G. Maclntosh 
15 Farm Consumption vs. Factory Production By Louis F. Horn 4 | 147 HO as a Chemical Raw Material By Chas. P. Hoover 
By John M. Weiss and Charles R. Downs 4 | Fertilizers: | 148 How Shellac is Made By John Clarke 
16 Financial Aspects of the Electrochemical Industries 84 Chemical Fertilizers | 149 Industrial Uses of Shellac By William H. Zins.er 
By C. L. Mantell 4 By Sidney B. Haskell and B. G. Southwick 4 | te Judging Coal Values By Henry L. Brunjes 
17 Financing Chemical Developments By John Morris Weiss 4 | 35 Abstracts from the Swampscott Nitrogen Symposium 4 | Ist Mercury Markets By Chas. S. Wehrly 
18 Harness Supply and Demand’ By V. V. Kelsey 1 jts2 Naval Stores Become Chemical Products 
19 Industrial Chemistry in the New Era By Hugh S. Taylor 4 Histori eal: | By Arthur Langmeier 
20) International Trading in Chemicals 21 86 A Pioneer Producer of Bleach and Alkali (Mathieson) g | 153) Phosphate Flotation By Charles H. Heinrichs 
21 Is Uncle Sam Your Competitor By W. A. McDermid 1 87 Chemicals to the Consumer (Church and Dwight) j | 54 Potash On the Air By Herbert L. Garrard 
22 Laying Out the Budget for 1933 By Frank Klein 41 88 Coal to Dvestuffs (Newport) 4 | 155 Potato Starch a Chemurgic Possibility 
23°) Patchwork Taxes By John F. Queeny 1 89 Developments During Depression in Chemical Field 1 By C. A. Brautlecht 
24 Profits vs. Plant Capacity By C. E. Knoeppel 4 | 90 From Brimstone Acid to a Full Chemical Line (Kalbfleiseh) 4 156 Science Applied to an Ancient Art By Luther Martin I\ 
25 T. D. 4422--Hints on Depreciation for Industrial Tax- 91 From the Hub of the Middle West to the World’s Chemi- 157 The Dairy Cow as a Chemical Factory — By L. A. Roger. 
payers By A. B. Hossack 8 cal Market Places (Monsanto) gy | 158 The Farm as a Producer of Chemical Raw Materials 
26 The Challenge of 1931 By E. M. Allen 1 92 Iron Ore and Hardwood Logs By Williams Haynes © ioe By Major T. P. Walker 
27 The Farm as an Important Chemical Consumer 93 Lord Melchett in Review By A. E. Marshall 9 | 159 Usual and Unusual Uses of Lampblack 
By Charles H. MacDowell 2 “Now It Can Be Told” Series: | By Luther Martin I\ 
28 Waste and Inefficiency in Government’s Chemical Work 94 Godfrey L. Cabot’s Story of Carbon Black Pioneering 4 | 160 Witherite as a Chemical Raw Material 
By Harvey W. Wiley 4 | 95 Clarence P. Seaverns’ Story of “Old School’? Chemical By H. Conrad Meyer 
29 What are Chemical Securities Worth? By F. A. Hessel 2 Trade 4 Refrigeration: 
30 What Factors Control the Making of Commodity Prices 9 Dr. L. C. Jones’ Story of Solvay Alkali Enterprises 4 161 Contributions of Chemicals to the Refrigeration Industry 
By Floyd S. Chalmers 4 97 Our Oldest and Newest Chemical Frontier By J. B. Churchill 
$1 What Industries Will Survive By John T. Madden 1 By L. B. Hitchcock 6 | 162 Safety Factors in Methyl Chloride Refrigeration 
$2 What Our Industry Faces By Lammot du Pont 1 98 Serving the Chemical Industry for Over 100 Years ; By J. B. Churchill 
(Innis, Speiden) 8 | 163 Synthetic Weather Increases Production 
Chemical Manufacturing: 99 The Chemical Showroom 164 What is the Ideal Refrigerant? By Dr. Ward V. Evans 
33 A Deecade’s Development in Phthalic Anhydride An Interview with Charles F. Roth 4 
By J. M. Selden, Jr. 2 00 World's Leader in Two Basic Industrial Chemicals 4 Research: 
44 A Resume of Wastes By J. Wrench Ye 165 Ballyhoo and Research By Benjamin T. Brook. 
35 Acetic Acid from Acetylene | Metals and Alloys: 166 G. H. Johnson Discusses Laundry Research with William. 
By Chas. E. Mullin and Howard L. Hunter Part 1 6 | (OL From Laboratory to Market- Story of Magnesium Metal Haynes r 
46 Part 2 4 } By John A. Gann 4 | 167 How Scientifié: Research Contributes to the Welfare of 
37 Anhydrous Aluminum Chloride By Kenneth H. Klipstein 4 | 102 Magnesium Economics By John A. Gann : Labor By Arthur D. Little 
38 Caustic and Chlorine on the Pacific Coast 4 | 103° Metallic Cousins with a < hemical Future 168 Is Commercial Research Worth What It Costs’ 
39 Chemical Control Conquers Cement 4 By S. Skowronski and M. A. Mosher 2 By F. J. Curtis 
10 Chemical Possibilities of Hydrocyanic Acid 104 New Zine Alloys By Robert M. Curts 4/169 New R¥search Objectives By Dr. Arthur D. Little 
By Guy H. Buchanan 4 105 Nickel and Nickel Alloys in Chemical Plant Equipment 170 The Best Research Bet By John Morris Weiss 
41 CO. Finds New Uses By J. H. Pratt \ By E. A. Turner 4) 
42 Crystal Urea Its Industrial Uses By J. F. T. Berliner g | 106 Strontium in Industry lextiles: 

143 Extending the Uses for Sodium Perborate 4 By E. G. Enck and Gordon H. Chambers 4 | 17] Chemical Costs Control Rayon Output By Stanley B. Hunt 
14 How Improved Production Methods Brought Lower Aniline Miscellaneous: 172) What are the Future Trends in the American Synthetic 
Oil Prices By P. H. Groggins 4 | 107 Chlorine in the Fields of Sanitation By L. H. Enslow 4 Yarn Industry? By Charles E. Mullin Part | 

15 Industrial Soaps Review of the 40 Million Dollar Market 108 Lime-Chlorine Treatment of Sewage By W.V. Brumbaugh 4. !73 Part 2 
in Detergents By Benjamin Levitt 2/109 Rare Gases Become Common Chemicals By F. P. Gross 8], 
16 Insulating Board A Growing Chemical Market 110 X-Rays Show the Way to Better Products Traffic: 
By R. G. Quinn 4 By George L. Clark 4 | 174 The Costs of Tank Car Service By Harry M. Mabey 
17 New Applications of Ammonia By M. H. Merriss 8 Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers: 1/175 The Traffic Problems of the Chemical Industry 
48 1,600,000,000 Gallons of Alcohol By Williams Haynes 41111 How Solvent Production Kept Pace with Demands of the r ; NA By Harry M. Mabey 
49 Phosphoric Acid By W. C, Weber 6 Lacquer Industry By J. G. Davidson 1 176 Transportation Changes Affecting Chemical Industry 
4) Phthalic Anhydride By C. R. Caryl 4/112 Our Adolescent Lacquer Industry By William L. Holter 2 |... ; By Harry M. Mabey 
sL Retrospect and Prospect in the Nitrogen Industry j lea What do the New Class Rates Mean to Chemical Freight> 
By Chaplin Tyler 4 | Paper: By Harry M. Mabey 
92 Sorbitol and Mannitol as Glycerin Substitutes }113. Jury of Paper Experts Renders Verdict on Chemical Service 8 178 Who Pays the Damages--Shipper and/or Truckman? 
By J. R. Frorer 1 | > By H. F. Suiter 
3 Sulphonated Fatty Alcohols By Samuel Lenher 2 Patents: Wood Distillation: 
4 Synthetic Acetic Acid | 114 Patents and Research By Joseph Rossman 4/179 A Lively Chemical Corpse By Robert H. Brooks 
| 


By Charles E. Mullin and Howard L. Hunter 4 | 115 Patent Rights of Government Employees 


By Charles W. Rivise 4 


80 Modern Wood Distillation By M. M. Quinn 

> Synthetic Nitrogen By Sidney B. Haskell and H. F. Mahle 4 By Lawrence W. Wallace 4 I8L Wood Treatment--An Expanding Chemical Market 
56 The Increasing Use of Aluminum Chloride as a Wool | 116 Seope of a Chemical Patent By Charles W. Rivise 1 By P. R. Hicks 

Carbonizer By R. O. Fernandez 4 |} 117 The Chemical Expert By Wm. M. Grosvenor 4 | 
>> The Return of Coal-Tar Solvents By A. W. Vallentyne 4/118 The Seeds of Progress By William M. Grosvenor 4 | 
58 What pH Means in Chemical Production By W. A. Taylor 4119 What is Patentable in Chemistry? By Robert E. Sadtler 4 
9 Yeast from Wood By E. W. Eweson 2) 120 What is the Scope of a Chemical Invention? CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 

| 


° 149 Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Plant Operation: . 


themical Merchandising and Distribution: 
Chemical M ha — I t 121 A New Sulfur Burner By Raymond F. Bacon 4 


0 Ope ‘tter to Chemical M facturers f a Chemi- . : > . : R 
ws An i a te 1 a : e — Ee ee setts » | 122 Applying Centrifugal Force in Chemical Production | Enclosed find $ for reprints 
ca stributo 2 - 
61 Are We Not Neglecting Less-Carlot Distribution . , By E. M. James 4 
. 123. Chemical Industry Upside Down--An Interview with Nos. 
By Geo. S. Robins 4 
i “a W. Cassels-Brown 4 
t 62 Can Pricing Be Scientific? By Leverett S. Lyon 4 sda ? . = 5 
! ons : » | 124 The Chemical Schoolroom—The Three R’s of the Industry 
63 Can We Create Chemical Sales By Theodore Swann 2 By W. T. Read 2 
64 Delinting Cotton Seed A New Market for Concentrated y ; pian es 


Sulfuric Acid By Walter J. Murphy 9 | 125 Continuous Thickening in the Chemical Industry 


65) Luxuries of Chemical Distribution By H. Gordon MacKelcan 
66 The “10th Proximo”™ Discount 


, By Anthony Anable 8 
4 
67 Unjustified Cash Discounts By Howard F. Hyland 1 
1 
4 


126 Correct Clothing for the Chemical Worker 


. , Ship preps > 
By George E. Burns 4 lip prepaid te 


68 What Cost 1 e/l Distribution? By Geo. Stanley Robins 27 Dry or Moist—Fine or Coarse By S. B. Kanowitz 4 
60 What is the Distributor’s Place? 128 Efficiency in Industrial Housekeeping By W. H. Winans 4 Name 
129 Evaporation in Chemical Manufacture By L. C. Cooley 4 
130) Factors in Applying Spray Drying to Chemical Production Street and No. 
Chemical Operations: By A. W. Farrall 4 
0 Chemicals and the Car By L. B. Case 4 \131 Fire Prevention in Chemical Plants By C. W. Johnson 4 City Stat 
| The Photo-Eve Controls Chemical Operations 132) Hard Rubber Prevents Corrosion and Contamination ; . 


By J. \V Aliriend, Jr. 4 By D. D. Wilkins 4 
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‘otton and food. He can help himself 
by selling pine to the paper mills as a 
cash item; sweet potatoes to starch mills, 
and other farm items used in the chemical 
industry. 

He deprecated the idea of depending on 
low wages for industrial success, saying 
he believed in high wages which in the 
end would bring the greatest prosperity 
to industry and to the people. 


Footnotes on Headliners 


A cablegram to his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., from 
Walter S. Carpenter 3rd, dispelled fear 
for the latter’s safety in civil war stricken 
Spain. The elder Mr. Carpenter is a 
duPont vice-president. 

Sir Robert Mond was presented with 
the Messel Medal at a meeting in Liver- 
pool of the Society of Chemical Industry 
last month. 

Annual duPont employees’ outing held 
last month attracted over 3,500. Em- 
ployees were the guests of President 
Lammot duPont. 

H. H. Rosenthal, N. Y. City broker in 
drugs, oils, waxes and chemicals, will 
spend August at Lake Sebago, Me. 

Milton Kutz, R. & H. Chemicals Divi- 
sion of duPont, is recovering from an 
operation. 

D. H. Killeffer, public relations coun- 
sel, has moved to the Lincoln Bldg., 60 
E. 42nd st., N. Y. City. Mr. Killeffer 
is also contributing editor of Jndustrial 
and Engineering Chemistry and of the 
Scientific American. 


“On the Gangplank” 


F. A. Lidbury, president of Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical, Niagara Falls, re- 
turned late last month in the Queen 
Vary, from an extensive business trip 
through France, Germany and England. 
Oldbury with new N. Y. City offices at 
22 E. 40th st., under the direction of 
N. Harold Fyffe, produces sodium chlo- 
rate, potassium perchlorate, oxalic acid, 
phosphorus and phosphorus products. 

George R. Armour, Heyden president 
sailed July 29th in the Washington, 
bound for Europe and negotiations with 
British and German chemical producers. 
Fk, William Weckman, secretary, accom- 
panied Mr. Armour. 

Warner D. Huntington, Cyanamid, was 
a recent visitor to the Rothamsted Exper- 
imental Station at Harpenden, England. 

Leland Doan, Dow Chemical, and his 
family are vacationing in South America 
and will return late in August. 

K. H. Rockney, an officer and director 
of Anglo-Chilean Nitrate, was trans- 
ferred at sea from the Monarch of Ber- 
muda to the Queen of Bermuda on July 
26th after he had received a cablegram 
announcing the death of his mother in 
Akron, O. 
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Industrial Chemicals in Heavy Demand 
Less Than Usual Seasonal Slackening Reported—Operating 
Schedules in Most Consuming Industries at Satisfactory Levels 
—Automotive Production to Decline in August—Tin Salts 


Advance— 


“Summer dullness” was conspicuous by 
its absence last month, the overwhelming 
majority of industrial chemical producers 
and jobbers reporting the continued 
maintenance of the contra-seasonal op- 
erations noted in the July issve. To 
the textile field, particularly, goes most 
of the credit for this situation, the indus- 
try redeeming itself in the eyes of the 
chemical manufacturers for the failure in 
the early months of the year to operate 
at satisfactory levels. 

Some seasonal slackening was reported 
in the consumption of chemicals in the 
automotive field, and the producers of 
agricultural insecticides curtailed opera- 
tions. However, the tonnages of the 
latter were generally quite satisfactory. 
Chemicals employed in water purification 
and sewage treatment are in excellent 
demand. 

Rubber consumption in this country 
made a new all-time high in June. 
reaching 52,636 tons. This was the 3rd 
successive month that U. S. consumption 
of crude rubber exceeded 50,000 tons, and 
only the 4th time in all history that this 
mark has been exceeded. 

Consumption of crude rubber in June 
was 4.3% above May, but fully 45.60% 
above June a year ago, according to the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Newsprint consumption promises to 
remain at the current level for the re- 
mainder of the year, bringing the total 
used for the year back to the 1930 vol- 
ume. Production of newsprint in North 
America for the Ist half of the year ran 
10% above the like 1935 period. 

Kraft paper and board production is 
running 10% above 735, sources in the 
industry report. Last year’s production 
totaled 1,498,000 tons for an all-time high 
and this year is expected to be well 
above that figure. 

The petroleum industry continued 
through July to enjoy a high rate of 
consumption. The hot dry weather was 
an incentive to motorists and the increase 
in travel by the general public is common 
knowledge. Nevertheless, the industry 
has not as yet made much headway in 
reducing stocks to a more satisfactory 
level. 


Price Structure Firm 
Relatively few price changes were an- 
nounced last month. Some of the cobalt 
salts were advanced as the result of in- 
- most of the 
tin derivatives moved upward when the 
metal turned firm after several weeks of 


creased prodtction costs 


declining quotations; sodium metabisul- 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Cobalt carbonate $1.4234 $1.35 
Chloride 673% 64 
Copper 9.75 9.50 
Tin 43% .40 
Tin crystals .34 33 
Tetrachloride 221% 2114 
DECLINED 
Sodium antimoniate $0.12 $0.12', 
Tin oxide .47 4 











fite was lowered Ice under the stress oi! 
competition; the firm position of sodium 
silicofluoride was further increased 

Chemical producers interviewed in the 
past month are with very few exceptions 
highly enthusiastic over the tonnage pos 
sibilities over the balance of the current 
vear, and many express the opinion that 
the total for the last half will exceed the 
Ist 6 months’ period by from 5 to 10% 
A certain amount of uncertainty and 
confusion now exists on the matter of 
prices as a result of the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Bill. 

In certain business lines and in some 
divisions of the chemical field the foreign 
situation is a matter of concern. The re 
volt in Spain, the French political situa 
tion and the general tone of uneasiness in 
Europe are factors that are certain to 
have repercussions in this country on 
trade conditions. To date the national 
campaign has not aroused a very high 
pitch of interest but from now on the 
country will be giving a great deal 
attention to the question. At the moment 
however, it does not appear that business 
activity will be affected seriously. 


Hypochlorite Customs Ruling 

On the theory that such merchandise ‘s 
not commercially known or used as bleach 
ing powder or chlorinated lime, Customs 
Bureau has instructed collectors to change 
the classification of calcium hypochlorit 
to Paragraph 5 of the tariff act as a 
Affecting 
all shipmenis invoiced as “high test 


chemical compound at 25% 


bleach” or “super bleach,” new rate wil 
apply after Aug. 15th. It has been the 
practice to classify under Paragraph 14 
of the tariff at 3/10th of lc per lb. Mate 
rial in question is used for bleaching pur 
poses but under the Federal Caustic 
Poison Act it is listed as not being a 
bleaching powder. 


New Tung Oil Plant 
Mobile has been definitely selected as 
the site for a tung crushing and extraction 
plant, according to J. G. Espalla, presi- 

dent of Home Realty of that city. 
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Stauffer has available for immediate delivery in any quantity, 











high purity caustic soda in flake or solid form, packed in 





drums of 50 —!100—400—and 700 pounds. 

Continuous production on a large scale permits immediate 

shipment from fresh stocks of quality chemicals, backed by 
Stauffer’s trade mark and reputation. 

The uniform grade of Stauffer products and its swift delivery | 


service from strategic points have earned for them the repu- 











tation of being consistently dependable for half a century. 
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Paint Manufacturing Declines Seasonally 


Severe Heat Reduces Retail Paint Sales Below Earlier Expecta- 
tions—Casein in Strong Position—June Building Operations 


48% Above Last Year— 


The usual seasonal decline in the con- 
sumption of raw paint materials was 
further accentuated last month by the 
severe heat which prevailed over most of 
the country. Paint dealers were not in- 
clined in most cases to replenish stocks. 


MILLIONS 
F 


COLLARS 





Bureau of the Census charts the course of 
retail paint sales. 

\ fairly steady demand, however, was 
noted from the producers of coatings and 
elso from the linoleum manufacturers. 
Shipments of carbon black and zinc oxide 
were heavy for the account of the rubber 
producers. Part of this was undoubt- 
edly due to the possibility of further 
labor troubles in the Akron tire area. 

The market was featured last month 
hw further increases in casein and most 
factors agree that the end is still not in 
sight. Some suppliers were of the opin- 
ion that a 20c price was a strong possi- 
bility in the near future. The drought, 

course, is the reason most often ad- 
venced as the controlling factor. Sup- 
pliers report an urgent demand on the 
part of consumers for contracts. 

Some concern was expressed in the 
trade over the flow of supplies of Span- 
ish oxides and ochres as a result of the 
revolution in that country but at the 
moment importers are “still in the dark” 

to the true conditions there. 

June paint sales of 579 establishments 
(as reported by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus) shows a decline from the May high 
figure but a considerable gain over the 
June °35 total. Sales in June of this 
year amounted to $38,664,104 as against 
but $32,325,512 in the corresponding 
month of last year. The total for the 
lst 6 months of the current year is 
$190,164,025 which compares very favor- 
ably with $169,945,699 for the Ist 6 
months of 735. 


Building Comes To Life 
Not since May 731 have the building of 
new homes and the modernization of old 
dwellings been as active as it is today. 
For June the volume of residential build- 
ing, both new and alterations, amounted 
to $73,604,600 in the 37 eastern states 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Casein, 20-30 $0.16%4 $0.15 
80-100 17 15% 
Cobalt, resinate 13 121% 
Linoleate paste 31% .30 
812% 32% Pe 
DECLINED 
Cadmium sulfide, orange $0.90 $1.00 








according to F. W. Dodge Corp. This 


was almost 5% better than the May ’36 
figures of $70,253,400, previous high point 


of the remaining period and was about 
48% ahead of the total of $49,831,600 re- 
ported for the 37 states during June ’35. 
For the Ist half of ’36 residential building 
of all descriptions, totaling $334,844,600, 
made a gain of about 61% over the total 
of $208,173,600 for the corresponding 
period of 35. 


50% Increase for °36 

New residential construction in ’36 
probably will exceed the ’35 volume by 
about 50%, according to current estimates 
by building material companies. This 
compares with fairly widespread predic- 
tions made at the turn of the year that 
the 1936 home building gain would reach 
100%. 


Cresylic Again Advanced; Spot Stocks at Low Point 
Naphthalene Shortage Less Acute—Coal Tar Producers Fear 
Effect of Possible Nation-wide Steel Strike—Crude Figures 


for June Reprinted— 


Crude naphthalene ceased to be quite 
the outstanding feature of the coal tar 
chemical markets last month but cresylic 
continued to hold the spotlight. The 
price situation in naphthalene was rather 
confusing, with quotations ranging some- 
where between the $3.50-$4.00 range. 
Apparently for the immediate future the 
crisis is lessened, with the seasonal 
household business over and most of the 
large industrial consumers protected by 
contracts. In cresylic, however, the 
scarcity of spot stocks of both imported 
and domestic remains unchanged and 
price increases were again placed in ef- 
fect last month. 

Producers of coal tar chemicals are 
very much concerned over the possibility 
of a major strike in the steel industry, 
yet the general consensus of opinion ap- 
pears to be that such a strike will be 
averted completely or at least will not 
take place until after the national elec- 
tions. For the present the relatively 
high rate of activity (around 70%) in 
the steel industry is helping to prevent 
troublesome shortages of a number of 
important coal tar products. There is 
still some difficulty in obtaining spot 
stocks of solvent naphtha, xylol, and 
toluol, although the acute conditions of 
the past several months eased slightly in 
July. 

Tar yield in June was estimated by the 
Bureau of Mines at 49,095,937 gals., 
compared with 49,972,663 in May, and 
34,897,450 in June last year. Total for 
the lst 6 months amounted to 273,844,169 
gals. as compared with 269,499,379 in the 
similar period last year. Light oil re- 
covery was estimated at 15,442,323 gals. 
in May, as against 16,683,484 in June last 
year. Total for the Ist 6 months was 
86,133,198 gals. as compared with 69,- 
522,161 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Ammonia sulfate, or its equiv- 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Acid cresylic, imp. $0.79 $0.74 
DECLINED 
Naphthalene, crude $3.50 $3.75 








alent, was recovered to the extent of 
58,858 tons in June, as compared with 
59,229 in May and 39,877 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Total 
for the Ist 6 months was 327,067 tons, 
as compared with 253,541 in the same 
period a year ago. 


Obituaries 


Research Loses One of Its 
Staunchest Advocates in Death 
of Sir Wellcome — Other 
Deaths— 


Sir Henry Wellcome, 83, one of the 
most widely known international figures 
in the chemical and pharmaceutical fields, 
died in London on July 25th following an 
operation. Born in ’53 in a log cabin 
near Almond, Wis., about 125 miles from 
Milwaukee, he was the son of an itinerant 
missionary, the Rev. S. C. Wellcome who 
with his wife, Mary Curtis Wellcome, 
travelled in a covered wagon in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota and preached among 
the Indian settlements. As a boy of 6 
Sir Henry assisted his uncle, Dr. J. W. B. 
Wellcome by holding a basin while the 
wounds were being dressed of Minnesota 
pioneers who had been in battle with the 
Indians. At an early age he began his 
career as a pharmacist in Rochester, 
Minn., where he worked from 1868 to 
1871. It was there that he came under 
the notice of Dr. William Worrall Mayo, 
father of Dr. William J. Mayo and Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo, founders of the inter- 
nationally famous Mayo Clinic. Sir 
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CELLULOSE ACETATE | 


FLAKE — SOLUTIONS 


UNIFORM product of good color and 
clarity supplied in a wide range of 
viscosities—from I to 150 seconds. High- 
est quality is assured by years of experi- 
ence and constant research. Large scale 


production permits immediate delivery. 


Further information and quotations will be furnished on request. 


. , . . ° : ee ae ta 
Eastman Kodak Company, Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN TESTED CHEMICALS 
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Church & Dwight, Inc. 


Established 1846 


70 PINE STREET NEW; YORK 
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Henry was a boyhood friend of the Mayo 
brothers, and this friendship was con- 
tinued during his life. 

The senior Dr. Mayo encouraged Sir 
Henry to study pharmacy and later ar- 
ranged for his matriculation at the Chi- 





SIR HENRY WELLCOME 


Truth ts 


sometimes stranger than fiction. 


cago College of Pharmacy. 
attendance the 


During his 
Chicago fire destroyed 
the college, and he then enrolled at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. At 
the age of 21 he was graduated as a 
member of the Class of 1874. 

Following his graduation from the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, Sir 
Henry spent a few years in the retail 
drug business in New York. Later he 
took a position with the firm of McKesson 
and Robbins, and as their representative 
travelled extensively throughout the U. S. 
and Mexico. 

Sir Henry left New York for London, 
and in 1880 with the late Silas M. Bur- 
roughs established the firm of Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co., manufacturers of 
chemicals and galenicals. 
1895, 


fine 
Mr. Burroughs 
that time Sir 
Henry served as the head of Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co. In addition to the 
London organization, the firm has estab- 
lishments in the United States, Italy, 
Canada, India, China, and 
He is, perhaps, just as 
well-known for the several research lab- 
oratories which he founded. 


died in and since 


Australia, 
other countries. 


Meehan Found Dead 


Col. Thomas F. Meehan, 55, wealthy 
chemical manufacturer, Independent Re- 
publican leader and wartime chief of staff 
of the 78th Division, was found shot to 
death last month on his estate in Lower 
Gwynedd township, Montgomery County, 
near Philadelphia, 

Mrs. Josephine Meehan, who found her 
husband’s body after an employe heard 
a shot, told authorities Colonel Meehan’s 
automatic service pistol was beside him. 
She added he had been despondent lately 
because of ill health, 

Col. Meehan was president of James 


Good, Inc., chemical manufacturers at 
2111 E. Susquehanna ave., Philadelphia. 
He was active in anti-organization Re- 
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publican politics since returning from 


France with the Pennsylvania troops. 


Leader in Shellac Research 

John W. Paisley, 62, Gillespie-Rogers- 
Pyatt chief chemist, died July 8th at the 
Lutheran Hospital, N. Y. City, after a 
5 weeks’ illness. He became identified 
with the shellac industry prior to 1895. 
Until 1904, he associated with the 
late Dr. H. Endemann of N. Y. City, 
doing analytical work on shellac for the 
In 1904 he en- 
tered the employ of Rogers-Pyatt, Inc. 
and was 


was 


large shellac importers. 
connected with 
Inc., and its successor companies, until 
the present time. 


Rogers-Pyatt 


During the past few 
years he was chairman of the Chemists’ 
Committee and Joard of the 
U. S. Shellac Importers Association as 
well as chairman of 
of the A. S. T. M. 


edge of 


Research 


several Committees 
His technical know]- 
was considered 
the best in the industry. 


shellac one of 
He is survived 
by his widow, 2 daughters, and a son, 


Other Deaths of the Month 


Dr. Joseph N. Harper, 62, director of 
Southern territory for the American 
Potash Institute, in Atlanta, Ga., July Ist. 
Dr. Harper was closely allied with soil 
fertility problems of the Southland since 
‘04. At one time head of Clemson Col- 
lege’s Dept. of Agriculture, he had also 
served in research and advisory capacity 
for many fertilizer producers and associ 
ations. Dr. Harper had held every office 
in the Association ot 
Workers. 

George M. Weaver, 53, vice-president 
and secretary, Smith Agricultural Chemi- 
cal, Indianapolis, died on July 29th, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

P. Schuyler Miller, 63, retired G. E 
research chemist, also well-known as an 
historian, July 16th. 

Ernest S. Wittnebel, 58, 
Commonwealth Color & 
July 9th. 


Agricultural 


founder of 
Chemical, on 


Improved Conditions in Textiles and Tanning 


Chemical Purchasing Still of the ““Hand-to-Mouth” Variety— 
Drought Forces Sharp Rise in Corn Derivatives—Egg Yolk 


Up 2e— 


While most buyers of textile and tan- 
ning chemicals were said to be purchas- 
ing on a very conservative basis for im- 
mediate needs only, yet the total volume 
was very satisfactory to the producers, 
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Shoe production in the 1st half is up 1.2%. 


jobbers and importers. Shipments of 
most items were in much larger quanti- 
ties when comparison is made with July 
35 totals. In many quarters the suspi- 
voiced that both the 


and tanners 


cion was textile 
were a_ lot 
busier than their current purchasing of 


chemicals 


manufacturers 
would indicate and 
that they must be drawing heavily on 
reserve stocks. If 
outlook over the next 
indeed an excellent one. 


seem to 
this is so then the 
few months is 

Most important of the price changes 
were the advances in dextrin, starch and 
other corn derivatives, the direct result, 
of course, of the severe damage to the 
crop in several of the mid-western states. 
Shipments were only being made at the 
option of the sellers and there is no indi- 
cation at the moment when this restric- 
tion will be lifted. 

Ege yolk was advanced 2c last month 
and the indications point strongly to the 
possibility of still 


higher levels as a 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Corn sugar, tanners $3.43 $3.30 
Dextrin, corn canary 3.80 3.65 
British gum 4.05 3.90 
_ White 3.90 3.60 
Egg yolk 50 .48 
Starch, pearl 3.34 3.19 
Powd. 3.49 3.29 
DECLINED 
None. 








result of improved demand and_ higher 
production costs. 

Raw silk deliveries to American mills 
(including re-exports) amounted to 31.- 
437 bales in June, compared with 32,087 
bales in May and a 1935 monthly average 
delivery of 41,000 bales. 

Wool consumption by American mills 
during May amounted to 26,600,000 Ibs.. 
scoured basis, compared with 25,400,000 
in April and a 1935 monthly average 
consumption of 33,600,000 Ibs. Prelimi 
nary estimates for June and July show 
a further increase in consumption. 

Daily average deliveries of non-acetate 
rayon yarn to domestic mills during June 
are measured by the Rayon Organon 
regular index of 498 which represents an 
advance of 16% over the May index « 
428. This increase from May to June 
Was a 


t 


contra-seasonal movement 
thus the adjusted deliveries index 
sharply to an all-time high peak. Rayon 


production in July, according to inquiries 


and 


rose 


in the trade, maintained a steady satis- 
factory pace. 

Shoe production in May totalled 29,- 
June production was re- 
ported at 28,718,594 which compares fav- 


806,612 pairs. 
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@ BENZOL (All grades) 
@ TOLUOL (Industrial and Nitration) 
@ XYLOL (10° and Industrial) 





Many of the processes employed 
in the refining of coal tar pro- 
ducts have been developed by 
the Koppers companies. A com- 
petent technical staff is constantly 
at work to introduce further pro- 
cess refinements and to insure the 
high quality of all Koppers pro- 
ducts. The Koppers laboratories 
are abreast of all new develop- 
ments in the field of coal tar 
products. Their services are at 
your command. 


(For construction and maintenance, Koppers also produces: Roof- 
ing, Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Creosote, Tar Base Paints 
and Coatings, and Tarmac for driveways, roads, pavements, etc.) 





@ SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
@ PHENOL (82% and 90% Purity) 


@ CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and Special 
Fractions ) 


@ CRESYLIC ACID (98% Pale, low-boiling) 
@ NAPHTHALENE 





Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala.; 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
New Haven, Conn.; 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York, Boston, Providence, 
Plants: 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, IIL; 
Hamilton, O.; Kearny, N. J.; 


Providence, R. I.; 


Chicago, Birmingham 
Follansbee, W. Va.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
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St. Louis, Mo.; Swedeland, Pa. Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, O. 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

















KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















































































For Soaps, Perfumes, Cosmetics, etc. 


BENZYL ACETATE 

BENZYL ALCOHOL 
BENZOPHENONE 

AMYL CINNAMICALDEHYDE 





& CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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orably with the 27,233,512 pairs produced 


in June of last for the Ist 6 
months production was 1.2% ahead of 
the corresponding period of °35. 


year 


Alexander Explains 

Temporary shut-down of Textile Piece 
Dyeing & Finishing’s Fair Lawn, N. J., 
plant is due to seasonal slackening of 
business, according to president W. P. 
Alexander. Approximately 1,100 em- 
ployees are affected by this temporary 
suspension of activity. 


Citric Reduced 1¢ 


Good Demand for Photo- 
graphic Chemicals—Glycerine 
Advanced Sharply— 


Extreme heat in most sections of the 
country caused a sharp rise in the de- 
mand for acidulating materials but this 
did not halt a lc decline in citric, a new 
ail-time low. The drought was also 
blamed for the increases in corn sugars 
and milk sugar. Good weather for 
photography, however, brought out an 





excellent demand for items in_ this 
classification. 
Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
July 31 June 30 
Corn syrup, 42 $3.35 $3.20 
43° 3.45 3.30 
Glycerine, C. P. 15% 1444 
Dynamite f 15% 14% 
Saponification .14 11% 
Soap lye .... 13 10% 
DECLINED 
Acid citric $0.26 $0.27 
Anhydrous .29 .30 
Alcohol, comp. denat. .34 .40 
Diamylamine By 3 1.00 
Mercury 73.50 74.00 
Potassium citrate .36 AY 
Sodium citrate: 
U.S. P., 8th Fy .23 
U. S.P. 2814 2914 











The market on glycerine has reached a 
very acute stage. According to one rea- 
sonable explanation a number of refiners 
have made rather heavy commitments 
on future shipments in the hope of being 
able to pick up sufficient crude stocks. 
Apparently they are experiencing diffi- 
culty in doing this with the result that 
the price structure on all grades has been 
forced sharply upward. 
fined at the moment 
parity 
quotations. 


Prices on re- 
still 


crude 


though are 


below with the current 
continued to show further 
signs of weakness but so far the price 
structure of the mercurials has not been 


Mercury 


affected. Some uncertainty exists at the 
moment as to what effect the current 
Spanish revolution will have on the 


quicksilver market. 


Newsdom, the newspaper man’s news- 
paper, is putting editorial pressure on 
the patent monopoly which, it is claimed, 
prominent oil companies are 
¢ njoying. 


currently 
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Raw Fertilizer Materials Prices Higher 


Ammoniating Solutions in Heavy Demand—Cyanamid Sched- 
ule Released—Fertilizer Sales Increased 6% Over Previous 





Season — Drought Advances Organic Ammoniates Still 
Higher— 
Producers of ammoniating solutions ; ae 
are said to have booked heavy forward mportant Price Changes 
tonnages in view of the attractive prices ADVANCED 
when comparison is made with several ' July 31 June 30 
‘ ‘ wi Blood, dried, N. Y. $3.00 $2.60 
of the other nitrogen compounds. in Chgo. 3.35 2.90 
: ? m eS . " 7 Imp. 3.00 2.85 
some quarters there is now talk of pos Ln tiinkhne . 2a sm 
sible price increases. Suppliers of 11- Fish scrap, Balt. 2.85 2.50 
- Hoof meal 2.70 2.40 
trate announced early in the month that Nitrogenous mat.: 
wc : 5 si | poe N. imp. 2.35 433 
they would book orders through Aug. LS yo oon 
3lst at unchanged quotations. Sulfate a Western 2.10 1.85 
k ; ged., N.Y. 23 2.65 
producers announced on July 14th that Gan = a ep 
they would extend the July quotation S. A. 3.00 2.7 
through September with a 50c increase DECLINED 
for October-November delivery and an Superphosphate, triple, 
eas rc P Balt. ‘ YS 
another additional 50c for the December- nae me 


June period. 

The drought was held responsible for 
the rapid increase in the organic am- 
moniates, and for fertilizer purposes, the 
members of this group are now relatively 
high-priced. 

Potash report a_ satisfactory 
amount of tonnage placed at the maxi- 
mum discount figure and the best dis- 
count available now is 5% off the list, 
which is offered on orders placed with 
specifications prior to Oct. Ist., for spot 
delivery or for shipment/delivery ‘on 
the basis of substantially equal monthly 
Ist to Dec. 3lst. 
Orders placed prior to Dec. Ist, °36, for 
spot delivery or for shipment/delivery on 
the basis of substantially equal monthly 
quantities from Dec. Ist, 36, to Feb. 28th, 
’37, are subject to 2% discount. Potash 
buyers were given a “break” during the 


factors 


quantities from Oct. 


past month when the maximum discount 
of 10% was increased to 12%. 


Cyanamid °35-’36 Schedule 

The producers of cyanamid issued prices 
for the new While 
quotations at Gulf ports and for delivery 
to interior 


season last month. 


points remain unchanged, 
prices at Atlantic ports were increased 
3% over last season’s figure. New price 
at the Atlantic seaboard is $1.03 per unit 


of ammonia, 


Southern superphosphate consumers 
are still “in the dark” on the question of 
quotations for the new season. While 


phosphate rock prices are lower the un- 
certainty over the increase in the Louisi- 
ana sulfur severance tax leaves the situ- 
ation with a number of possibilities. 


Tonnage Good, Prices Off 

Fertilizer tax tag sales in the 12 re- 
porting Southern states in the past fiscal 
year, the period from July through June, 
totaled 4,163,301 equivalent tons according 
to the compilation made by The N. F. A. 
This was the largest volume for the 
period since 730 and 6% larger than in 
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the ’34-’35 year. With the exception of 
South Carolina, which reported a slight 
decline, increases occurred in all of the 
States. June sales, totaling 84,368 tons, 
were 28% larger than in June °35. In 
recent years June sales have accounted 
for only 1.6% of the year’s total. 
July-June sales in the 5 Midwestern 
states, aggregating 394,519 tons, were 22% 
larger than in the year ended June ’35, 
and were the largest for any fiscal year 
since ’30-’31. Each of the states reported 


a sizeable increase over the preceding 


year, with sales in Indiana increasing 
45,465 tons. June sales were considerably 
smaller than in June °35. In past years 
June sales in the Midwest have been only 
about one-half of one per 


year’s total. 


cent. of the 
Based on tag sales in the 17 States, 
fertilizer consumption in the fiscal year 
ended June was approximately 6,525,000 
tons, compared w.th 6,191,000 tons in the 
calendar year °35. 


Petroleum Solvents 


A Leading Mid-West  Pro- 
ducer Revamps Tankwagon 
Schedules— 


In the last week of the month one of 
the leading mid-west factors in petroleum 
solvents named tank- 
wagon deliveries on cleaners’ naphthas, 
petroleum thinner, Stoddard solvent and 
v.m.&p. naphthas. In effect, changes 
made constitute a reduction in price as 
they provide for lower quotations iv 
buyers who purchase in lots of 150 gals. 


new prices for 


In most cities, there is a dif- 
ference of lc. per gal. between the 150- 
gal. price and the quotation for lower 
quantities, but in some sectors a larger 
spread exists. 


or over. 


Refinery prices at Group 
3 and East Coast points were unaltered 
last month. 
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NIACET 


PRODUCTS 





Acetic Acid Glacial 


SPECIFICATIONS 


and U.S.P. Basic Aluminum Acetate - 31.27 - 32.4% 

Acetal Al,O; Equivalent - 9.8% - 10.2% 

Va seTiihtets Free Acidity - None 

Acetaldo|l pH - 3.6 Minimum 
Paraldehyde Chlorides - Negligible 
Acetaldehyde Sulphates - Negligible 
Crotonic Acid Specific Gravity - 1.155 - 1.162 at 20° C. 
lron Acetates Weight per Gallon - 9.64 - 9.70 Ibs. at 20 C. 












Methy! Acetate Color 


- White water to pale yellow 


Crotonaldehyde 

Aluminum Acetate CONTAINERS 
Aluminum Formate Non-returnable Net Weight 
Sucrose Octa Acetate 5-gallon kegs 48 Ibs. 
OAC REELED 10-callon kegs 96 Ibs. 







NX 50-gallon barrels 485 Ibs. 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant + Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








BASIC ALUMINUM ACETATE 
32% SOLUTION 


A NEW SOLUBLE 
ALUMINUM SALT 


FOR 


WATERPROOFING 
TEXTILE FABRICS 


MORDANT 


FOR DYEING & PRINTING 
MINIMIZES BLEEDING 
OF SOLUBLE COLORS 


Wherever Aluminum Acetate or Formate sol- 
utions are now used the application of this 
new product should be investigated. 


Samples and further information on request. 











SODIUM PHOSPHATE @OXALIC ACID@SALT @ CAUS» Yo 


@TRI.- 
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JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. |. 
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Chemical Stocks Lead in Strong Advance 


General Investing Public Continues to Show Keen Interest in 
Common Stocks of Leading Chemical Producers—Fertilizer 
and Alcohol Companies Generally Report Poor Earnings— 
Other Earnings Statements are Highly Favorable— 


The stock market again spurted ahead 
in July with the trading volume in ex- 
cess of either the June or May totals 
but under that reached in April. The 
rise in values was accomplished in the 
face of a number of uncertainties includ- 
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ing the drought, the opening of the prest- 
dential campaign, and the muddled foreign 
situation. The fundamental forces that 
appear to be driving the market up are: 
improved earnings statements; the large 
supply of idle funds available; and finally 
the belief that the course of economic 
recovery still appears to have a consider- 
able distance to go. 

The majority of chemical stocks are 
still extremely attractive to the pubtic 
even at the relatively high prices now 
prevailing for most issues. This fact is 
quite evident from both the steady rise 
in values and in the volume of trading 
in the more active chemical stocks. The 
2 exceptions are the alcohol and ferti- 
lizer groups. Weakness in the price 
structures of both commodities are, of 
course, responsible for the lack of 
interest. 

Several of the leading chemical issues 
reached new highs for the current year 
in the past month. Included in the 
group were Air Reduction, Allied, du 
Pont, Hercules, Penick & Ford, and Car- 
bide. Among those registering new lows 
were American Agricultural Chemical, 


International Agricultural Chemical and 


Oe 


Favorable Earnings Statements 

Semi-annual pamphlet report of du Pont 
shows that for the 6 months ended on 
June 30th, earnings applicable to the com- 
mon stock amounted to $36,107,371, or 
$3.27 each on the 11,052,395 (average) 
shares outstanding. This figure, which 
includes dividends from the company’s 
General Motors investment, and equal to 
about $1.56 each on the du Pont common 
shares, compares with $19,220,009, or 
$1.74 a share, for the Ist half of ’35 on 
an average of 11,051,662 shares outstand- 
ing. The ’35 earnings included dividends 
from General Motors amounting to about 
45c a share on du Pont’s common. Fig- 
ures for both periods include the du Pon: 
company’s equity in undivided profits or 
losses of controlled companies not con- 
solidated. 

For the June quarter this year, earn 
ings applicable to the common stock wer: 
$22,716,072, or $2.06 a share, which in 
cludes a dividend from General Motors, 
equivalent to about $1.11 a share on 
du Pont common. In the Ist quarter 
total earnings were $1.21 a share on 
du Pont common, which also included a 
dividend from General Motors equal to 
about 45c a share on du Pont common. 
In the June quarter of ’35 earnings avail- 
able for common stock were $9,713,946, 
or 88c a share. 


Air Reduction Nets 75¢ 

Report of Air Reduction and wholly- 
owned subsidiaries for quarter ended 
June 30th, subject to audit, shows net 
profit of $1,902,245 after depreciation, 
federal income taxes, etc., equivalent to 
75c a share on 2,532,066 no-par shares of 
stock, excluding 1,399 shares held in 
treasury. No mention was made of any 
provision for federal surtax on undis- 
tributed profits. This compares with 
$1,430,231 or $1.70 a share on 840,821 


shares in preceding quarter, and $1,254,- 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


Air Reduction ..... 6814 68 70% 76% 
Allied Chemical .... 19914 200% 203 211 
Columbian Carbon .. 1241% 124'% 125 : 
Com. Solvents ..... 147% 14% 1534 #15 
PR | Se ne 14914 149 156 162 
Hercules Powder ... 108 110 112 Like 
Mathieson ........ 291% 29% 30% 30% 
REOMSBING: sn6a'0a asc 94 95 97 95 
AC a Sh Se 587g 5854 62% 64% 
Semes Gulf S. ics: 35% 36 35% 35 
Union Carbide ..... 893g 90 9334 943% 
| 3 He. 2 (eres ae ae 35 35 3514 34% 


* Old stock. 


June July July July July July 
3 10 17 24 3 


Net gain Price on 


or loss July 31, -—— 1936- 

1 last month 1935 High Low 
785% 79% 10%4 147* 8134 28 
210 217 +1714 15834 222%. «157 
127 12714 t+ 3 89% 134 94 
15 16% 1 1% 20 24% 1414 
16434 165 15 107% 16734 133 
115 114 - ¢ 84 115% 84 
32%, 34 414 297% 36% 27% 
98 99% 51% 72% 103 79 
6314 62% i) 47 70 511% 
35% 35% 34 38 33 
96 95 578 6446 97 71% 
333, 37 2 10 59 31% 
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Dividends and Dates 


Stock 

Name Diz Record Payable 
Allied Chemical $1.50 July 10 Aug. 1 
Archer-Daniels- Mid 

land, pf. ...... $1.75 July 21 Aug 1 
Atlas Powder, pt. $1.50 July 20 Aug. 1 
Bon Ami “B” 50c Sept.18 Oct 1 
Colgate-Palmolive 

Peet ....22css00 IDe Aug. 6 Sept. 2 
Colgate-Palmolive 

| re $1.50 Sept. 5 Oct. 


Corn Products (1-25 
share Allied Mills) 
Dow Chemical, pf. $1.75 Aug. 1 Aug. 15 
Dow Chemical .. 60c Aug. 1 Aug. 15 
Wow Chemical, 7% 
PEs ce essscese > 
Fansteel Met., pt. $1. 


Fansteel Met., pt. $1.25 Dec. 15 Dec. 31 
Freeport Texas Co, 25c Aug. 14 Sept. 
Freeport Texas Co., E 5 

Cle vccssiewenn $1.50 Oct. 15 Nov. 


Freeport Texas Co., 


Hercules Pwd., pf. $1.75 Aug. 4 Aug. 15 
Heyden Chemical, 


Hevden Chemical, 





ee 6 Wika acai ‘ 25c Aug. 20 Sept. 1 
Heyden Chemical 

ee ee » $1.75 Sept.22 Oct. 1 
Int’l Nickel, pf... $1.75 July > Aug. 1 
Int’l Print.Ink, .. 45c July 13 Aug. 1 
Int’l Print. Ink, pf. $1.50 July 13 Aug. 1 
Monsanto Chemical 25c Aug. 25 Sept.15 
Nat’) Lead, Cl. B, 

Dieceorcx: scae $1.50 July 17 Aug. 1 
Nat’l Lead, ‘‘E”’ 12%c Sept.11 Sept. 30 
Nat’l Lead, ‘*Q”’ 12'2c Sept.11 Sept. 30 
Nat’l Lead, CL A, 

are , $1.75 Aug. 28 Sept. 15 


pt. 

Nat’l Lead, Cl. B, 

Serer re $1.50 Oct. 16 Nov, 2 
Se) Re 3. eee ec July 20 Aug. 10 
Penick & Ford .. c Sept. 1 Sept.15 
Procter & Gamble, 

C88 Velen vas 37%c July 24 Aug. 15 
Procter & Gamble 37'2c July 24 Aug. 15 
Shawinigan Water 

& Power er l5c July 24 Aug. 15 
Sherwin-Williams. $1.00 July 31 Aug. 15 
Sherwin-Williams, 


Cee i diemess - $1.25 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Texas Gulf Sul 
OBO ianis3 ; 50c Sept.1 Sept. 15 


United Dyewood, pf. $1.75 Sept.11 Oct. 1 
United Dyewood, pf. $1.75 Dec. 11 Jan. 1°37 
Westvaco Chlorine, 


$1.75 Junel5 Aug. 1 


e 10¢ Aug. 15 Sept 


xt. ene { 
Westvaco Chlorine 10e Aug. 15 Sept 











325 or $1.50 a share on 835,564 shares in 


June quarter of previous year. 

For 6 months ended June 30th, indi 
cated net profit as compiled from com- 
pany’s quarterly reports, was $3,332,476 
after charges and taxes, equal to $1.31 a 
share on 2,532,005 shares comparing with 
$2,508,333 or $3.00 a share on 835,564 


shares in Ist half ot °35. 


7 


Solvents Earns $466,170 

Commercial Solvents reports for quar 
ter ended June 30, net profit of $466,170 
after depreciation and federal income 
taxes, but before federal surtaxes on un 
distributed profits, equivalent to 18c¢ a 
share on 2,636,699 no-par shares of capital 
stock. This compares with $617,778, or 
23c a share in preceding cuarter and 
$534,795, or 20c a share, in June quarter 
of previous year 

For 6 months ended June 30, 36, indi 
cated net profit (as compiled from com 
pany’s quarterly reports) was $1,083,948 
after charges and federal income taxes, 
equal to 4l¢ a share comparing witl 
$1,099,655, or 41e 


1 


a share, in Ist hal 


- 998 
Of Ja 
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Mathieson Reports 46c 

Mathieson reports for quarter ended 
June 30th, net of $428,190 after deprecia- 
tion, depletion, federal income and undis- 
tributed profits, taxes, etc., equivalent 
after dividend requirements on 7% pre- 
ferred stock, to 46c a share on 830,438 
no-par shares of common. This compares 
with $289,692 or 30c a share on 830,513 
common shares in preceding quarter and 
$297,672 or 3lc a share on 830,698 shares 
in June quarter of previous year. 

For 6 months ended June 30th, last, net 
income was $717,882 after charges and 
federal income and undistributed profits, 
taxes, equal to 76c a share on 830,438 
common comparing with $647,853 or 68c 
a share on 830,698 shares in Ist half of 


ae 
JO. 


T. G. S. Quarter Net Up 
Texas Gulf Sulphur reports for quar- 
ter ended June 30, net income of $2,661,- 
990 after depreciation, amortization, fed- 
eral income taxes, etc., equivalent to 69c 
a share on 3,840,000 no-par 
capital stock. 


shares of 
No mention was made ot 
provision for federal surtaxes on undis- 


tributed profits. This compares with 
$2,149,018 or 56c a share in preceding 
quarter and $1,914,302 or 50c a share in 
June quarter of previous year. 

For 6 months ended June 30, 1936, indi- 
cated net income (as compiled from com- 
pany’s quarterly reports) was $4,811,008 
after charges and federal income taxes, 
equal to $1.25 a share, comparing with 
$3,455,171 or 90c a share in Ist half of 


"35. 


Dow’s 12-Month Report 
Dow Chemical reports for fiscal year 
ended May 3lst, net profit of $4,384,510 
after depreciation, federal income taxes, 
etc., equal after 7% preferred dividends 
to $4.42 a share on 945,000 shares of no- 
par common stock. This compares with 
$3,320,970 or $3.32 a share on 937,714 
common shares in preceding year. 
Earnings for the year just closed are 
exclusive of a net profit of $387,399 from 
sale of 7,286 shares of company’s common 
stock previously acquired, equivalent to 
an additional 40c a common share. 
Current assets as of May 31, last, in- 
cluding cash and U. S. Government secur- 
ities of $2,356,714, amounted to $9,821,332, 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi- Net income—, r~earnings—, -——dividends—_, 
Company: dends 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 

Air Reduction: 

June 30 quarter ee $$1.00 $1,902,245 $1,254,325 h$0.75 h$1.50 © es revaiens sf crea 

ttSix months, June 30 $1.00 3,332,476 2,508,333 hi.31 h3.00 af ee CE care aa 
Atlas Powder: 

June 30 quarter ....... . §200 380,619 234,447 ras Ae me 

Six months, June 30 ...... §2.00 735,755 479,782 2.12 es RaeSare ke ae 

['welve months, June 30 $2.00 1,417,142 meee el ge Ore St a 
Atlantic Refining: 

**June 30 quarter ....... 1.00 1,157,000 384,378 38 pt Ey re ee ee 

Six months, June 30 ..... 1.00 3,140,000 255.378 Be a nee 
Bon Ami: 

**June 30 quarter ........ b§2.00 342,197 272,627 b.95 ct)” sakhiedg’. . weenie 

Six months, June 30 ...... b$2.00 587,753 494,774 b1.65 ce Yi 
Catalin Corp. of America: 

Six months, June 30 .. oes SLOU ICO Bea? ase5h) | kalne | Seweice wy. Widen es 

I'welve months, June 30 ... f.... SEPROeD) “Saeee ge CO ee wteaen§ “oes Srna 
Commercial Solvents: 

June 30 quarter ....... .60 $66,170 534.795 18 ee. | seawes T Sawee 

ttSix months, June 30 .00 1,083,948 1,099,655 41 ) i nr 
Corn Products Refining: 

reyune 30 gMuarter ..css ss. 3.00 2,553,945 1,747,112 .84 oY SER a 

Six months, June 30 ...... 3.00 5,353,935 3,881,564 Lid? 1.19 $698,852 d$771,769 
du Pont: 

gJune 30 quarter ...... $3.60 22,716,072 9,847,276 12.06 1.89 4,655,740 2,528,945 

g Six months, June 30 .. $3.60 36,107,371 19,220,009 43.27 j1.74 7,775,563 4,802,281 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.: 

Six montana, June SO ...6.5 fos 78,720 10,270 .80 DiseGy  Ahewes seb eee 
Freeport Texas Co.: 

Six months, June 30 ...... 1.00 1,014,873 550,836 1.22 ie. res «| Mayeavane 
General Printing Ink: 

**June 30 quarter .. $2.00 273,670 210,592 1.21 ae 60 vmecienm ,  ethouy 

Six months, June 30 $2.00 565,224 426,580 2.51 Does wt Riee cee ' Seecrats 
Hercules Powder: 

**June 30 quarter =e 5.00 966,943 746,620 1.39 a ee ee 

Six months, June 30 5.00 1,772,044 1,543,680 2.51 St, <aeaces:  ‘“asmawe 
Mathieson Alkali: 

June 30 quarter Sea eee 1.50 428,190 297,672 4¢ Sok AC ee 

Six months, June 30 1.50 717,882 647,853 7¢ Bee | steko | beeen 
International Salt: 

Six months, June 30 1.50 150,625 137,681 63 i? wander! ~ awawes 
Newport Industries: 

g June 30 quarter ........ f.. 94,966 Sage Swae: OGmeser Kevaes, Wiewwisus 

g Six months, June 30 ... f 162,405 Peeve eek Ode: PF Seite “Seow 

g Twelve months, June 30 f Soe Son tiwe ce seek. Semnsy “Deieeete . lesen ear 
Penick & Ford: 

June 30 Guatter 2. ccwcccs 3.00 304,775 207,134 .82 56 Pe erateatels sarge 

Six months, June 30 .... 3.00 693,055 478,452 1.87 1.29 Wie ciateiie Tee a 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 

June 30 quarter ary seer 2.00 2,661,990 1,914,302 69 50 741,990 d5,698 

ttSix months, June 30 .... 2.00 4,811,008 3,455,171 125 90 971,008 d384,829 

Twelve months, June 30 2.00 8,823,854 Medea eters ae Ake “sestae §Eeeanc 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol: 

Six months, June 30 ...... w.25 89,782 py S908 23 FO . taints, eahsuas 


tt Indicated earnings as 


compiled from company’s quarterly reports; * Not available; 4 On 
shares outstanding at respective periods; §Plus extras; ** Indicated quarter earnings; b On 
Class B stock: f No common dividend; ¢ Profit before income federal taxes; g Report subject 


audit and year-end adjustment; d Deficit; 


company, 


zw Last dividend declared, period not announced by 
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compared with current liabilities of $2,- 


761,641. This compares with cash and 
Governments of $2,178,826, current assets 
of $8,856,381 and current liabilities of 
$2,769,531 on May 31, 35. 


Carbide Increases Earnings 

Net income of Union Carbide in the 
2nd quarter amounted to $7,936,660, after 
provision for income and other taxes, in- 
terest and estimated depreciation. Income 
is equivalent to 89c each on 9,000,743 
shares outstanding, 

In the preceding 3 months, net income 
was $7,502,393 or 84c each on 8,903,138 
shares then outstanding and in the June 
quarter of ’35 it amounted to $5,332,528, 
or 60c each on 8,903,138 shares. 

Net income for the 12 months ended 
on June 30th, after above deductions, was 
$32,067,145 or $3.56 a share. This com- 
pares with $2.42 a share for the corre- 
sponding 12 months ended in ’35, and with 
$3.02 a share for the 735 calendar year. 


U. S. I. Shows Sharp Drop 

Report of U. S. I. and subsidiaries for 
6 months ended June 30th, subject to 
audit and year-end adjustments, shows 
net income of $89,782 after expenses, or- 
dinary taxes and depreciation, equal to 
23c a share on 391,238 no-par shares of 
capital stock. The company had no fed- 
eral tax liability for this period. This 
compares with net income of $275,531 or 
70c a share on 391,003 shares in 1st half 
Of *Go. 


Catalin Increases Net 

Catalin Corp. of America reports for 
6 months ended June 30th, profit of $156,- 
585 after charges and depreciation, but 
before federal taxes, comparing with profit 
of $152,147 in first half of ’35. For 12 
months ended June 30th, profit before fed- 
eral taxes was $299,090 as compared with 
$256,005 in 12 months ended June 30, ’35, 


Renews Negotiations 

The Tennessee Corp., formerly Tennes- 
Copper and Chemical, has resumed 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
Ducktown Chemical and Iron, an official 
of one of the companies stated recently. 
It was added that the deal had not 
reached a point at which it was possible 
to predict the outcome. 


see 


Such a merger has long been consid- 
ered logical in the trade, and negotiations 
have been on at various times in the last 
30 years. Situation now, 
considered somewhat different from what 


however, 1s 


it was a few years ago, indicating that 
result from the present 
ferences than those in the past. 

The Ducktown Company produces sul- 
furic principally. Its properties are in 
the Ducktown district of Polk County, 
Tenn., and comprise about 7,000 acres. 
Its assets aggregate about $3,000,000 and 
its sales approximate $1,000,000 annually. 
It is controlled by the Copper Pyrites 
Corp. through the Ducktown Pyrite Corp. 


more will con- 
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Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 - - Cable Graylime 
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We offer for import 


Riedel-deHaen’s 


CACODYLATES 
Male Fern Extract 





Pfaltz G Bauer, Inc. vanadate come pease 


Empire State Building 50% and 621% K,O 
New York City MANURE SALTS 


25%-30% K,O 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, INC. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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TENNESSEE jue CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA—LOCKLAND, OHIO : IN FLORIDA, U. S. PHOSPHORIC CORP., TAMPA 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
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~ Earnings 
July 1935 1934 Stocks Par Shares An $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed Rate* 1935 1934 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1936 1936 
914 81 58 57% 35 37% 30% 34,900 178,300 Air Reduction ......... vaca (no 2,523,864 $1.50 2.10 1.66 
17 222 157 173 125 160% 115% 22,400 239,900 Allied Chem. & Dye ........ No 2,214,099 6.00 8.71 6.83 
50 63 49 57% 41% 48 25% 9,900 75,500 Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... 100 315,701 2.00 ae 6.37 
) 2 20 35% 22% 62% 20% 8,000 181,700 Amer. Com, Alcohol ...... esa 20 260,716 None 3.16 3.57 
50 37 52 36 39% 26% 7,000 52,700 Archer-Dan-Midland ...... - No 541,546 ae. “eeees 4.21 
f 73 48 48% 32% 55% 35% 5,700 36,600 Atlas Powder Co, ...... coos, mO 234,235 2.25 2.81 2.49 
1 126% 112 115 106% 106% 83 220 4,340 6% cum. pfd. ....eee.02 100 88,781 6.00 16.93 13.54 
2¢ 32 2134 35% 19% 44% 17% 95,200 664,400 Celanese Corp. Amer. ..... No 987,800 .50 1.99 1.25 
14 20! 13 1 15% 18% 9% 59,500 400,700 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..... sess NO 1,985,812 wo 1.36 1.16 
104 106% 10238 107% 101 102% 68% 2,300 13,400 oe to: Ee scaseevne B00 54,500 6.00 16.79 16.14 
127 134 94 101% 67 77% 58 7,100 88,300 Columbian Carbon ...... se No 538,154 4.50 5.56 3.93 
2458 14% 23% 16% 36% 15% 80,400 1, 478, 500 Commer. Solvents ...... cos NO 2:635,071 -60 1.02 .89 
67 824%, 6638 78% 60 84% 55% 41,800 277,100 Corn Products ......... cece 25 2,530,000 3.00 2.62 3.16 
62 168 162 165 148% 150% 135 1,100 6,300 7 We PARR DEG, 65-6066 sa6. LOD 243,739 7.00 33.97 39.65 
54 58 42 50% 35% 55% 29 4,300 39,700 Devoe & Rayn. A ....... coo «=O 95,000 200 8=— hastened 2.36 
165 167% 133 146% 86% 103% 80 46,300 296,300 DuPont de Nemours ....... 20 10,871,997 3.60 5.04 3.63 
129 133% 129 132 126% 128% 115 3,700 20,700 GW GUM. GED. 66sec vie ee 100 1,092,699 6.00 56.94 42.73 
130 =. 180 _~——s«15¢ 172% 110% 116% 79 11,000 77,700 Eastman Kodak ...... ssevee- 20 2,250,921 5.75 6.90 6.28 
157 16¢ 152 164 141 147 120 90 2,630 6% cum. pfd. ....c.c.08 190 61,657 6.00 258.09 235.22 
2¢ 355 2352 30% 17% 50% 21% 36,600 254,400 Freeport Texas ...ccsvoces 10 784,664 1.00 1.78 1.76 
120 135 118%2 125 112% 160% 113% 170 1,370 Gi cont: Pld.. .ccccscce 100 25,000 6.00 121.30 120.08 
4} 551% 39% 49% 23 28 15% 22,300 AAO.  “CRURNED Baie 0.65 010 0:65.08 58650 No 603,304 Ch oe #£ 2.91 
52 55 52% 111 104% 107% 83 7,900 18,260 up RRR ARR Sees 100 63,044 i OTT +40.70 
109 133 10742 119% 85 96% 74 1,600 12,400 Hazel Atlas ....... Sovcseene 25 434,409 5.00 7.58 5:21 
114 115% 84 90 71 815% 59 2,500 36,000 Hercules Powder .......... No 582,679 5.00 4.23 3.94 
132 135 128 133 122 125% 111 160 2,680 7% cum. pfd...... sccce See 105,765 7.00 36.30 28.79 
30-3458 2558 636% 23% = 32 19% 23,400 272,500 Industrial Rayon .......... No 600,000 1.68 1.00 2.23 
34% SR 2h 5 2% 6% 2 9,300 are. 600 Intern. Agricul. ........0.. No 436,049 i Cn ee p—.99 
44g 41 22% 42% 26 37% 15 5,100 53,200 7% cum, pr. pfd. ...... 100 100,000 One —.ésens p2.69 
50 54% 4344 47% 22% 29% 21 123,700 1,361, 500 DRCOET. NIGEL isc cccce cee UNO 14,584,025 1.20 1.65 1.14 
28 293g 23 36% 25 32 21 6,200 26,000 TRSOR SRI: acc 0cs:cccce vee No 240,000 1.50 1:32 2.02 
30 363%, 29% 36% 31 33% 15% 1,500 18,600 Kellogg (Spencer) Sineseie. See 500,000 EGO. eiewa's v2.22 
65 65} 47'4 4914 21% 43% 22! 48,000 422,400 Libbey Owens Ford ........ No 2,559,042 2.00 3.26 1.25 
4014 44% 32% 37% 24% 35% 16% 10,500 113,400 Liquid Carbonic ........ sie: 342,406 1.60 Me v2.58 
34 36! 27! 33% 23% 40% 23% 18,500 195,900 Mathieson Alkali .......... No 650,436 1.50 1.44 1.20 
99% 103 79 94m% 55 61% 39 12,600 117,200 Monsanto Chem. ........... 10 864,000 1.25 3.84 3.03 
28 313g 2638 20% 14% 17 13% 28,400 97,000 National Lead ...... cece. 10 3,098,310 -50 1.08 .84 
165 168 158 162% 150 146% 122 200 1,500 te GR, A Es. 60 3%: 100 243,676 7.00 25.40 20.12 
142 143 13734 140% 121% 121% 100% 110 2,840 6% cum, “B” at. Seeace 100 103,277 6.00 49.05 35.36 
13% 13% 3 10% 4% 13 5% 148,400 597,800 Newport Industries ....... 1 519,347 None 57 31 
156 164 128 129 80 94 60 11,300 94,700 Owens-Illinois Glass ....... 25 1,200,000 5.00 6.52 5.41 
44% 49 4054 53% 42% 44 33% 24,000 177,706 Procter & Gamble .......... No 6,410,000 | ee p 2.23 
120 122% 11734 1 115 117 102% 150 3,030 5% pfd. (ser. 2-1-29) ... 100 171,569 SOO 8 8 saben 88.13 
73g 10% 948 8% 4 6% 3 25,600 SOCORRO bine s.seeicsicisce es > 857,896 None sae BY 
35% 38% = 33 36”@ 28% 43% 30 33,900 342,700 Texas Gulf Sulphur ........ No 2,540,000 2.00 1.94 1,81 
951% 97 7158 75% 44 50% 35% 48,200 521,100 Union Carbide & Carbon .. No 9,000,743 2.40 3.06 2.28 
80% 8&3 68 78 46 50% 35 7,900 97,800 United Carbon ............ No 370,127 2.40 4.71 3.55 
37 59 31% 50% 385% 64% «32 18,400 537,000 U.S. Indus, Alco. ....... -- No 391,033 1.00 2.16 4.04 
20's 27% 16% 213% 11% 31% 14 25,600 310,100 Vanadium Corp.-Amer. ..... No 366,637 None —1.13 —2,29 
4 83% 664% 4% 2% 5% 1% 13,200 321,000 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ....... No 486,000 None ceaes —.79 
32 4834 32 35% 17% 26 10 6,400 196,200 6% cum. part. pfd. ..... 100 213,392 None easiis £4.20 
8 32 1934 25% 16% 27% 14% 12,100 75,200 Westvaco Chlorine ......... No 284,962 .50 1.63 ESS 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
36 4034 29% 30 15 22% 14% 48,800 349,500 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ...... No 2,404,194 .60 1.61 .99 
234 3% 2% 4 2 4% 2% 200 9,100 British Celanese Am, R. .... 10 2,806,000 Mone 2 kh ks wa: 
104'4 116% 99%4 115 90 105% 81 L975 7,570 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd... 100 144,379 7.00 21.96 16.37 
11254 116 107% 111% 97% 102 83 625 5,400 7% cum, prior pfd. .... 100 213,668 7.00 35.34 38-13 
11 16% 10% 15 7 19 7 saci 5,450 Celluloid Corp. ........0- ‘ 15 194,952 None —.95 —1.67 
12% 15 117¢ 14% 119% 14% 10% 700 3,400  Courtagide: Ltd. ..<.6.60004% 1£ 24,000,000 714% ss 7.57% 
1113s 12434 94% 105% 80% 91 67% 5,900 41,100 Dow Chemical ..........00. No 945,000 2.4 4.42 S32 
5% 10% £5 12% 6% 10% 4 19,300 70,800 Duval Texas Sulphur ...... No 500.000 None 16 gz .25 
47 55: a2 58 37. 40% 19 900 5,600 Heyden Chem. Corp. ....... 10 147,600 1.25 3.22 3.07 
131 140 9814 97% 46% 57% 39 5.900 48,640 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ..... 25 2,141,305 3.00 5.32 2.69 
135 145% 117 128% 84 90% 47% 4.200 52,500 Sherwin Williams .......... 25 635,583 7 ae 6.19 
111 11¢ 110 113% 106 10934 100 60 3,950 SO O80. CRM. o.5.isisenice 100 155,521 S00 Ca siaes 33.17 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
132', 132% 114% 116% 76% 75 50% 250 2,095 Pennsylvania Salt ......... ‘ 50 150,000 4.00 w7.79 74.86 
1936 Out- 
July 1935 1934 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE July 1936 1936 
114 117% 111% 116 104% 10634 837% 206,000 2,454,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. 534’s ........-.. 1949 5% M.N. 29,929,000 
32 3414 314 4 29% 7% 17% 5 132,000 1,435,000 ADGIG CHiCRm 8. T00O. FOB. sees aiseiers 6a 0 1945 7 M.N. = 12,700,000 
95 1013, 92% 94% 77% 88 61! 62,000 636,000 By-Products Coke Corp. Ist 5%4’s “A” 1945 5% M.N. 4,932,000 
991%4 102% 96% 100% 91% 92 62 53,000 700,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist Coll. tr. a. to 1942. 1942 5 M.N. 5,994,100 
30 30% 21 21% 7 19% 5" 420,000 8,175,000 autaro Nitrate conv. b's .....cccccccscsis 1954 6 te 31,357,000 
94 97 66 94 65 98" 897 22,000 364,000 Montecatini Min & Agric. deb. 7’s with war 1937 7 Fe de 7,075,045 
24! 35 24! 38 32% 74% 34 1,000 30,000 eS. GS Sef Ee ere ee re ee 1948 6 A. 'Q., 3,156,000 
103 05 103 104 91% 90 65% 49.000 336,000 TOR, AGRO OES os eck ic oe sanwes 1944 6 M. S. 3,007,900 
89 5 8 941% 66 8914 62 52,000 633,000 Vanadiim Corp. come. 36 «<0 csectanes ves 1941 5 A. ©. 4,261,000 
; iis ended 5-31-35; p Year ended 9-30-35; wv Year ended 8-1-35; y Year ended 8-31-35; 2 Year ended 8-31-35; * Including extras; +# Year 
ended 10-31-3 zw Years ended 3-31-35 and 3-31-36, 
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Industrial Trends 


{Business Holds at High Levels—Steel Activity Sustained on Strike 
Threat—Fall Outlook Considered Good—Drought Drives Com- 


modity Prices Up— 


The promise that business would hold 
at very high levels during the summer 
period was more than fulfilled during the 
past month. the widespread 
drought and the approach of the national 
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Business activity the 


highest point since 


for summer 


09. 


period at 


campaign, each successive week in July 
witnessed steady improvement in general 


3d quarter will prove highly satisfactory 
in practically all The 
let-down has been much less than usual 
and the Fall should take the 
rate of activity to heights that have not 


lines. seasonal 


rebound 


been reached since the boom period of 
29. 
Retail sales, still under the stimulus of 


the bonus payments, have advanced 
steadily, the gain over the corresponding 
period of last year is reliably reported as 
being between 15 and 20%. It is only in 
the states directly affected by the drought 


that the outlook is 


poor. Surveys otf 

initial fall orders placed in many mer- 

chandise lines reveal increases from 10 
to 20% over 735. 

The so-called heavy industries, with 


but few exceptions, are holding up re- 
markably well. The expected decline in 
steel activity failed to materialize and 
the industry is currently operating around 
70%. The threat of a nation-wide steel 








ema al,* eae penta 3 ae : ; : above the corresponding weeks ot last 
business activity. Leading authorities strike has, of course, forced buyers into TI — 
are Seen ‘ os . 1: ‘ aaa 4 teh year. le aggregate gross ot the ral 
are now voicing the opinion that while a policy of forward purchasing as a ~— te Tul aid | 
; ‘ ’ , ee ie _ ‘ ae 2 . 2 roads or July Was reportec as laving 
a slight let-down may take place in matter of protection. July automotive i 1 25¢ Tul ae eel 2D) 
y 2 ¥ . : " . eae advanced Zo over ulv oO JJ. L1eK 
August the volume of business for the production exceeded earlier estimates ee oie 1 ! 
trical consumption is up between 14 anc 
18%. 
AJ . . ) 1 rie > a od ri. “or “a > il 
Statistica of Business Commodity prices are rising steadily 
arce nar : > onINs 3 he leading 
June June May May Apeil April \ large part ot the gain 11 the eading 
\ : ies _— 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 wholesale commodity price indices is du 
Automotive production .... 454.487 356,340 160.565 361.107 502.775 447.546 : . 
Bide. contracts*t ....... ne a ; $216,071 $] 6.790 $234 206 $124'020 to the advances in corn and other grains, 
: rec a >> ? : >= : VLU p : ri 
Fair te +, Dun & Bradstreet i ae 83 1,415 etc., directly affected by the drought 
ferchandise importst ..... $192.233 156.754 $191,110 $170,533 $202.437 $170.500 ee ss ; 
Merchandise exports? tin oi $185,188 $170,244 $201,042 $165.459 $193,490 $1 1] 51 conditions. 
Newsprint Production fi) . 
Ganda tone, oe wee 70.051 Naan 258.721 099 244 The Fall outlook, according to a cot 
SS (ONS 06 ois 5.5 : 79,830 77,339 6.470 74.29] sensus of opinions of leading forecasters, 
Newfoundland, tons 980 27.559 5.224 6.288 , : ? ' 
Mexico, tons .......... 1337 is excellent. Except for temporary hes! 
Total, tons 377,861 6.918 360.415 CT : : " 
4 Sreyoer 77,86 336,91! 360,415 324,760 aye gee ve taner 
Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ...16,243.665 3.162515 19,192,114 14.581.§§7 19.484°774 16.988°914 tation which may result from the taper 
Steel ingots production, tons 3,984,845 2,258,664 4,046.253 2.633.661 3,942,254 2.640.602 ing of automobile production in the in 
Steel activity, % capacity 69.83 40.81 70.91 44.06 69 09 45.88 ; 6 : | 
Pig iron production, tons.. 2,586,240 1,552,514 648,401 1,727,095 2,403,311 1,663,475 terval before new models are introduced, 
U. S. con mn, crude 7 os isles ; 
ds rhea. <r laitaaas ae ee he , i the general upward trend is likely to con 
_ rubber, WOE ss bneeces 52,63¢ 6,623 50,482 $1,568 51.897 $4,714 ; 
i SU INGONE b-5 Seeesres-  ¥ddcer 5.831.964 4,067,386 4,902,721 * tinue. Most authorities appear agreed 
IE@ PLOQUCHOM 0 Sieesc ec. +.970,993 4,175,170 4,854,133 ; 
Tire inventory ....... 8176296 11,130,765 9034017 that the commodity markets, in the main, 
Dept. of Labor Indices# aes : are likely to rise. Even the drought loss 
Factory payrolls, totals?. 9.5 66.4 9.3 68.5 77.9 70.8 : : ‘ 
Factory employment? .... 86.0 79.7 85.7 81.2 85.1 82 6 is discounted to some extent because ol 
Chemical employmentta .. baw: 106.4 110.3 108.0 7111.0 112.3 > : . - ] 
Chemical castelista .... 108 9 ge ane ot tt 12.3 the Federal aid that will pour into the 
Chemicals and Related Products __ affected states in the next few months 
ESEDOTUSE vos ss eer $8,138 $9,081 $10.796 $8 900 ‘ ; . 
Importst ....... $4,656 $5,752 $6,348 $7 303 Wane: Chemical consumption has slackened but 
Stocks, mfd. goods ...... 122 116 28 17 : 
Suh sae watetials 108 121 “a a moderately and a sustained improvement 
Cement ~v Pigaiag of prod. r ; in the last 2 quarters in general business 
i) GROMGIEN. 6 65, cece 66% : : +3. 6 39.: 27.9 Pea ; . 
Anthracite prod., tons ....¥3,958,000 5,642,000 4,557,000 ..... 4,336,000 4.806.009 activity is likely to cause a record con- 
Bituminous prod., tons ¥29,415,000 0.117.000 28,541,000 v30,318,000 21,970,000 : 
Boot and shoe production. . 29,426,630 31,258,148 232,687,601 34,564,411 san aneen 
. : Jour ; +tLabor Dept. N.Y. 
-——Carloadings — —Electrical Output$— —, of National Fertilizer Association Indices Chem. & % Times Fisher’s 
a % % Poe — “— ‘ stein at a = oo — 
P o rice ‘4 ert. 1xec rice c- us. ur 
Ending 1936 1935 Change 1936 1935 Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Power 
June 27 .... 712,639 616,863 +15.7 2,029,639 1,872,138 +14.5 80.1 94.4 70.5 65.2 71.1 77.4 78.0 70.2 99.8 121 
Tuly 649,759 471,126 +38.0 1,956,230 1,655,420 +18.2 81.5 94.4 71.5 64.9 71.1 77.9 72.3 71.5 102.2 
jay Il .... 724,044 565,502 28.1 2,029,704 1,766,010 +14.9 82.0 94.4 74.5 64.9 71.1 78.7 78.6 69.5 101.4 
July 18. 720,402 592,672 +21.6 2,099,712 1,807,037 16.2 81.2 94. 75.0 65.1 73.1 78.5 9.0) 0.9 100.2 ) 
July 25. 731,062 595,572 +22.7 2,088,284 1,823,521 14.5 81.8 94 75. 66.5 73.1 79.0 79.1 71.2 101.1 ).2 
BGS Dosis stetes a7 ) 
* 37 states; + Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-1925 = 100.0; £000 omitted; § K.W.H., 000 omitted; a Includes all allied products but 
not petroleum refining; tf 1926-1928 = 100.0; y Preliminary; z Revised. 


However, with the industry now chang 


11 


ing over for the °37 models there will be 
a decided drop in the August total trom 
the 430,000 units reported in July, but 
the expected total for the year of about 
4,600,000 units will be the 2d best year 
in the history of the industry. 
Newsprint production at the half year 
16.4% of last Manu 


facture of plate glass for the Ist 6 months 


was ahead year. 
of the current year reached the largest 
total for any similar period. Consump 
tion of crude rubber for the Ist 6 months 
very to 
Textiles are now spurting 


was close record proportions. 


ahead atter 


ot 


having lagged somewhat (rayon was, 
course an exception ), and the tanners are 


operating at improved schedules. Fert: 


lizer sales have been somewhat disap- 


pointing but the mixers are complaining 


more of the price structure than the 
tonnage sold. Building operations in 
most sections of the country are tar in 
excess of the corresponding °35 figures 
Even in the paint manufacturing tield 
less than the usual seasonal degline is 


reported. 
A peak for the year in carloadings was 
reached during the week of July 25th, 


and the volume ran between 22 and 37% 
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Prices Current 
e 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 
Sizes, Fertiliser and Insecticide Materials, 
Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. * 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 
designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1935 Average $1.21 - Jan. 1936 $1.19 - July 1936 $1.21 








Current 1936 1935 Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs, c-l, wgs lb. ... .14 pus 14 ao 14 Muriatic (cont.): 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100 lb. ... 1.45 wie 1.45 en 1.45 
SE, PRE lb. .21 —e a A | 25 ee 245 SU APM co Gicrnvacaraie Cl 1.20 Sek 1.20 ose 1.20 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kegs..lb. .38 43 .38 .43 38 43 22°, c-l, cbys, wks ..100lb. ... be oe Pree 1.95 wee foe 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 1b bbls Ib. .24 .26 .24 26 .24 .26 1G ES Sos awc bee S001b:. sc 1.60 1.60 . 1.60 
Acetic Anhydride, 100lbcbyslb. 21 .25 E+ | Pe}. 5 | .25 Sr eUUe oc. Su sweenwen Ib. .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
drs, f.o.b. wks, frt N & Ww, 350 a OS ae Ib. 85 .87 85 .87 85 .87 
SNGWRAY &ccsecns eee | are 15 re Ce ts aca Naphthenic, 240- 280s.v.,drslb. 11 .14 Fa ia | .14 ll .14 
Acetin, tech, drs ......... i, «22 24 22 .24 .22 24 SIGSOE, CPS «ss cn csc aces Ib. .06 10 .06 10 oes cue 
Acetone, tks, f.0.b. wks, Naphthionic, tech, 250 ib 
Tet RUMEN 6 vicsicccuace | eae .08 .08 12 Al 12 BE a eee 60 65 60 65 60 65 
re f.o.b. wks, frt ~ - - 12 12 Nitric, 36°, 135 Ib cbys, cl, 
SUOWED 05s asin + 10:0:9% ss : U2 ste ts : WER icc cctnnees 100 Ib.e ... 5.00 ree 5.00 eee 5.00 
Acetyl chloride, 100 Ib cbys Ib. .55 .68 55 -68 55 -68 38°, c-l, cbys, wks..100lb.c ... 5.50 ... 5.50 ses, 7550 
ACIDS pa we Ning Is = eo > Co wh 6.00 sae 6.00 wes oa 
, : , , 2°, c-l, cbys, wks..100 lb.¢ ... 6.50 Situs Osau e-- 6.50 
Acetic, 28% ee we ibig Mie ee ae CP,’ chys, delv......... ib, ily 112% (iim 12% “iim 12% 
, , * 2 Oxalic, 300 lb bbls, wks, or 
oN eee di ee 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.45 1134 4234 As 12% 113 a4 
glacial’ bbls, cd'wke' 100 Ibs, 11, 843 11, 843-823 8.43 Phoovheric: 80%. USP."” > a : : 6 
> ’ “Vo , 
rm USP, bbls, = the nas 12.43 12.25 12.43 iy Re eee, Ib le 4G Fe ae | 
PPS. Mn aaa ie See. . Se ee et 50%, acid, c-l, drs, wks..Ib. .06 [08 (06 ‘08 [06 og 
A pi le ould, tthe... Ib, .85 195 185 [95 185 .95 75%, acid, cl, drs, wks..Ib. .09 10% 109 110% +109 = 110% 
a we ae oe iw 4 Picramic, 300 1b bbls, wks. Ib. 65 70 65 170 165.70 
Battery, cbys, delv....100 ibs, 1.60 2:25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 Prope 900 i... =... == a 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs . lb, .40 45 .40 .45 .40 45 0% ’ i! 7 OM "18 17% “15 17% “48 Wy 
Nae <a "ie eae ane a a a nn ) ee ee Pees re rN eon ery . . 7 ° . rs ° . 
gd Beg i kee ao 54 59 54 59 54 59 Pyrogallic, ‘crys, kgs, wks..lb. 1.55 1.65 1.55 1.65 . 1.55 1.65 x 
el GE os cnceeucd tong ;; 95.00 .,. 95.00 80.00 95.09 ——— “ ia “a 
Broenner’s, bbls ......... lb. 1.20 1.2 1.20 1.25 1.20 BSS Bde a Se ea eee PE ge ; ae x. : 
Butyric, 95%, cbys ...... - 5 4 oe 8 eee tech, ‘drs, wks oe a a ee 
eo ae en me Le Ee ee lL UL Cleese oe le he Oe 
= = gaapadbendntgllebek me 75 Ae wee BR wee BET Sulfuric, 60°, tha, whe ..t0n ... 11.00 ;.. 11.00 . 11.00 
> mg Bl te Rare See e ee lb. en 31 “ete 31 sia “31 c-l, ‘cbys, WES os 0cdOO ID: is 1.10 sale 1.16 x 1.10 
s whe La Se eee 66°, tks, wks ......... 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Camphoric, drs .......+.. poses | Oe sos Be ‘a. c'l, cbys, wks 100 Ib 1.35 1.35 1.35 
CHICRNG. TANS .c06505s0004 hy asus Fae voe 240 -ee 2.10 CP chive iek ss Ib. .06% .07%% 106% 107%. (06%4 O71, 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drs, Fur cby “Ol s y 20% tk 06% 07% .06% .07%42 .06% .07% 
cniacdiacenenedn 03% .05 .03% .05 03% .05% — ee 


wks .O. . UN é e 
Chromic, 99% %, drs, delv Ib. 14% .163% .1434 .16% .13% .16% 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 . 

bbls 


enemas ee eee : 26 7 26 .29 .28 29 
anhyd, gran, bbls ....lb.b ... .29 .29 me | wae mE I 
Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls ...... _. <2 54 52 .54 ba .54 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, 
drs, wks, frt equal ..gal, .63 65 EF | .65 -46 353 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, 
eer. gal. .73 Pe) .68 ae .64 -68 
resin grade, drs, wks, 
eae gel. .63 65 SZ 65 52 55 
OR ED Sac ciacancn's = .90 1,00 .90 1.00 .90 1.00 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs ..lb. .11 ais 11 13 11 = 
Fumaric,  teapiealaelineapetee Ib. os -60 airs .60 aes .60 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) 
Fuoric, tech, 90%,1001b.drslb. ... ae er 5 mabe a 
Gallic, tech, bbls ......... Ib. .65 .68 .65 .68 65 .68 
OS SS" ee Ib. .70 .80 .70 .80 7 .80 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls, wks..Ib. .80 84 80 84 77 79 
225 Ib. See .50 55 50 55 50 55 
Hydriodi USP, 10% sol. 
ER Tee re 50 51 50 mp | 50 51 
Hipdseheensia, 48% com ss. 
ek ee Ib, .45 .48 45 -48 45 48 


Hydrochloric, see een. 
Hydrocyanic, cyl, wks -lb. .80 1.30 80 §=1.30 80 1.30 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 tb 


BIR, WES 2000.0 s00008% Ib. .07 .07%4 .07 07% .07 0714 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 
ee errr Ib, «11 2 x | 512 Pe fe | aa 


sactic, 22%, dark,500lbbbls Ib. .04% .05 04% .05 04%, .05 
22%, light refd, bbls ...Ib, .06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 
44%, light, 500 Ib bbls 2 A195 42 AIM 12 11% .12 
44%, dark, 500 lb bbls ..Ib. .09%4 .10 09% .10 09% .10 
50%, water white, 500 

lb bbls 


Me oss pies 14! : 
USP X, 85%, cbys ....lb. 45 .50 45 .50 45 .50 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls ....Ib. 46 47 46 .47 -36 37 


a Ib. .16 .16 -16 16 .16 -16 
Maleic, fg _ oes ent lb. .29 a2 .29 32 .29 32 
Malic, ‘powd, k or Ib. «45 .60 45 .60 45 .60 
Metanillic, 350° tb bbls ....Ib.  .60 .65 .60 -65 .60 -65 
Mixed, tks, wks ...... Nunit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Sunit .008 .009 .008 .009 .008 .009 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .16 18 .16 18 .16 18 
Monosulfonic, bbls ....... Ib, 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
Muriatic, 18°, 120 lb cbys, 
ee Co ae 1.35 at 1.35 Sak 1.35 
WEE siccccccen 1007. ... 1.00 ee 1.00 oe 1.00 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
b Powdered citric is %c higher; kegs are in each case 4c higher than bbls. 





to . rr <i ls 
Teasie, os 300 Ib bbls...Ib, .23 .40 .23 .40 By i! -40 
Tartaric, USP, gran powd, 


Oe Oe Oe a sicaass. Bis? ceites .24 sic .24 .24 Be 
Tobias, 250 lb bbls .......Ib. .7 72% «7 72% = .70 80 
Trichloroacetic bottles ....lb. 2.45 2.7 2.45 2.75 2:45 2.75 

SR acs shaw. a steldeces. sie wwiele b. be £75 = 175 a p Be 
Tungstic, tech, bbls ...... Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
Vanadic, drs, wks reer. Ib. 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
Albumen, light flake, 225 ” 

Re seis woewaaGe sees -50 60 -50 60 45 60 
dark, Bhlarcnsc ste ee Be Bl ke oi7 my Bir 3 
egg, edible ..... Sewer mn. iss .80 ys 1.05 85 1.05 
vegetable, edible ...... Ib. .65 70 65 70 65 70 
ALCOHOLS 
Alcohol, Amy] (from Pentane) 

tks, GOMES cecwars eS ri | | Sr SC ar ae 

Cl Grek OEY cckeecee BS Sea See ie -150 eee 

lel) drs, CT Re is eae ES Vy aera siov . See soo 

Amyl, secondary, tks, delv 
code cee ee woes Ar) | ee -108 cages .108 eae .108 
Benzyl, DOWIE 6.6ciecwwae 1B, . 365 1.10 -65 1.10 -65 1.10 


Butyl, normal, tks, f.0.b. 


wks, frt allowed.....]b.d ee. 0814 08% .11 Pe | 12 
c-l, drs, f.o.b. wks, 


frt allowed ........ Wee wks 09% .09%% .12 .12 s33 
oer secondary, tks, 
inane ecsena ee 5 aes 07% .07% .096 ‘ie .096 
c ‘. “ie BOW saicnccs se ae 08% .08% .106 ... .106 
Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..Ib. ... 85 ae 85 sisi 85 
Cinnamic, bottles nase lb, 3.25 3.65 3.25 3.65 3.25 3.65 
ii No. 5, el, oe 
PLOT TE TEE ~@ 34 34 .44* 34 49* 
Western schedule, el, 
siaicae eames wrens e 39 39 oa" 38 52* 
ented, No. 1, Pa 
WE Sicicniacd nee sists gal.e .28 situa 28 29% 31 
C1 CHE OGRE xiocces gal.e .34 ‘cine .34 34% = .36 
Western schedule, tks, 
i. ee YT ee .34 Rr 34 32% = .35 
C1, GTS: WEE sé iacs gal.e ... Pa Y “ao 37% .40 
Diacetone, tech, tks, ede eee 16 rae .16 tive 16 
@l, drs, delv ...ccsc My sa eS ar a7 cae ok? 


c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case; _d Spot prices are 
Ic higher; e Anhydrous is Se higher in each case: f Pure prices are le 
higher in each case; * Dealers were given 20% off this price. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than- carlots, lcl; drums, drs; kegs, 
kgs; powdered, powd; refined, ref'd; tanks, tks: works, f.o.b., wks. 
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Alcohol, Ethyl e Amylene 
Amy! Mercaptan P rices—Current Bordeaux Mixture 
Current 1936 1935 Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) —- Nae WE isecaas Ib .102~ = 11 CC? ee Ses 
Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, Wi Ot kecencicncues a .09 aa .09 ete -09 
1eY aGcanrs chasene gal. g 4.07 4.07 4.10 4.08% 4.10 Aniline’ Oil, 960 Ib drs and 
| ere gal. g 4.12 4.12 4.27 4.13% 4.27 Sad aac cape ca aed im «685 17% = «15 A74% =«-«TS 17% 
oO eee gal. g 4.13 4.13 4.28 4.15% 4.28 PANE GRR an cncctccecece Ib, .34 .37 34 iad .34 37 
absolute, ee gal. g 4.54 6 0O8t%4 4.54 6.11% 4.55% 6.11% Anthracene, 80% ........ | eee 75 oe saa vite 75 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 lb is Me. sa’ wo wee Pe h eee BN GATE ben istevedscvcves Ib. 18 18 18 
Hexyl, secondary tks,delv lb. ... SEER acs EDME. sa 11% Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 
Gl, GEG. GOI oc ccesass | co .)) ee 12% MOMENT «dite Shaws wes 4 .50 52 .50 «Sa 50 -52 
Normal, drs, wks ....Ib. 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 50 Antimony metal slabs, ton ; 
Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks Me se saa 2 KY ae ES a ea Ib. 113g .115¢ .113g 4.1343 112% .16 
Gta, Tel, GOW s o06scscecdt 27 ia ae .27 ae pays Needle, powd, bbls .....1b. 11% .12 11 12% = .09 13% 
Isobutyl, refd, Icl, drs ..1b. 10 10 i 12 .60 Butter of, see Chloride. 
pe (OS ae 091% 009% 11% ... a Chloride, soln Ce eae eK mY ora BY | 13 akZ 
LSE te en Os ny Ib. 08% .08% .10% 2 Oxide, 500 lb bbls ......1b. 1234.13 12% .14 10% .15 
leaprepyi, refd, drs, Salt, 63% to 65%, tins. . .22 .24 .22 .24 22 24 
f.o.b. wks, frt — lb. ae ae 655 ~ Sulfuret, golden, bbls. .22 Pe Br 2 aa 19 .23 
Prepyl, norm, 50 gal drs gal. 75 yes 75 75 Vv ermilion, MEME nek ecuce Hb mh 42 i 42 35 42 
Special Solvent, tks, wks gal. 27 27 32 Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls ..lb.  .21 aa oat 27 21 27 
a points, tks, Double, 600 1 BON sce lb. .18 .20 18 20 18 20 
IA POR B EN gal. 35 635 ; ? Triple, 600 lb bbls .....Ib. .18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 a Argols, 80%, casks ......Ib. 14 15 14 15 ao -16 
Wid acini a ave adie Gudeee a .82 .80 82 .80 .82 Crude, 30%, casks .....lb. 07 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 
Alphanaphithoi, crude, 300 Ib- A2OGIOES, WEE occ cciccccce Ib. .18 .30 18 .30 18 .30 
Be aiaheocae au ueeer, 65 .60 65 .60 65 Arrowroot, bbl ..........Ib. 0834 .09%4 .083%4 10934 .08% .09% 
Alphanaphithyiamine, 350 lb Arsenic, Red, 224 Ib cs kgs lb. 2 BL are 15% ae 15% 
Seater rs aha ertiere a 2 .34 32 34 32 34 White, 112 Ib kgs ......1b. 03% 104% (03% 1041, 103% 104% 
Alum, sunken. lump, c-l, WME auccecuscaucsac Ib, .40 42 .40 42 .40 42 
bbls, WOM fr tore 100 lb. 3.00 3.00 3.00 Asbestine, c-l, wks ....... ton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
= _ or more, Barium Carbonate precip, 
meta anenke OEE 0 Ib. 3.15 3.15 345 200 Ib bgs, wks . -ton 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 56.50 00 
less than 25 bbls, Nat (witherite) 90% gr, 
ene oh ks. 0 Ib. 3.25 3.25 3.25 A eee ton 42.00 45. 00 42.00 45.00 42.00 45.00 
Cepaies, e-l, bbls, Chlorate, 112 lb kgs NY lb. .15% .17 15% 17% =«««414 17% 
cn) COO 0 Ib. 2.75 2.75 “xa 2.75 Chloride, 600 Ib bbl, wks ton 72.00 7400" “72.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 lb. 2.90 2.90 ~ 230 Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs Ib. 11 12 «FI 12 11 “ia 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.35 Joke eee 3.15 Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls ... ” 05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 
25 bblsor more, wks 100 lb. 3.30 as 3.30 eaca 3.30 Nitrate, 700 lb cks ..... b. i 08% ‘ .08% oa .08% 
Chrome, bbls ....... 100 lb. 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.25 Barytes, floated, 350 Ib bie 
— lump, c-l, ve | WE 6 Senet te eun ée ton 23.65 31.15 23.65 31.15 23.00 31.15 
beeeaecelke 00 3.25 3.25 3.45 Bauxite, bulk, mines .....ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
25 Splcietatene. wks 100 lb. 3.40 3.40 3.40 Bentonite, c- 1, No. 1, bgs, 
Granular, c-l, bbls, - reer r rrr ee 16.50 16.50 16.50 18.00 
WHE cia eas 100 Ib. 3.40 ‘ 3.40 Rh er ee eee 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.50 
25 bbls or more, — Bensaldehyde, tech, 945 ib” 
WG-65 cccurencess 0 Ib. oa 3.00 es 3.00 wae a5 Ci WU cose wcaaowas .60 62 .60 .62 .60 -62 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 lb. 4 3.40 ae 3.40 ve 3.40 Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind, 
25 bbls or more, wks 100 lb. si 3.55 aft 3.55 wae 3.55 8000 gal tks, frt allowed 
Soda, bbls, wks ....100 1b. 4.00 4.15 4.00 4.15 4.00 QEe © ‘-ieeveesdancconuaaees gal, 18 18 ae 18 
Aluminum metal,c-l, NY100 Ib. 19.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 23.30 GO% CF, UPS occ ccwcscs gal. aa aad aa 24 
Acetate, CP, 20%, bbls lb. .09 .10 -09 .10 .09 -10 Ind Pure, tks, frt aitowed 
Chloride anhyd, 99%,wks lb. .07 12 .07 12 .07 A? A, ee he a eae ere 18 18 mb 18 
Oey WEE 65. a bcakaes Ib. .05 08 .05 .08 .05 .08 —_—- Base, dry, 250 1b 
Crystals, c-l, drs, wks ..lb. 06% .07 06% .07 ae eo eee em 42 24 72 74 .67 69 
Solution, drs, WEG seca. b. 3 034% .03 03% .03 0314 ‘siameen Chloride, 500 Ib drs Ib, 40 45 40 45 .40 45 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb. Benzyl Chloride, ‘tech, drs..lb. .30 .40 .30 .40 .30 .40 
bbls, del Peceante casts me ako as 13 By -13 Pi Beta- Naphthol, 250 Ib bbl, 
heavy, bbls, WED 6600s Ib. .04 04% .04 04% .04 04% WE aclibescucewcasees 24 .27 24 27 .24 
Ee Se ae i oe {7 ae PC ee 15% Naphthylamine, sublimed, 
Parmitaté, BOIS <é66<.6-05< Ib, «21 22 Py 5 | <aa .20 By; AGC DME aces ecdes tb. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.3 
Resinate, pp., bbls ..... | 15 ee me eee aio Tech, 200 Ib bbls ...... BD. «93 55 53 -55 53 55 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...1b. 18 .20 -18 -20 al? -20 yee) 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 .90 1.20 
— com, c-l, bgs, Chioride, Boxes «2... mh ¢20 d25 $26 325 3.20 3.25 
Rese. siatee scare 100 Ib 1.35 1.35 1.35 Hydroxide, boxes ......Ib. 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 
ok “bbis, wks .....100 Ib. 1.55 1.55 1.55 Oxychloride, boxes ..... Ib, 2.95 3.00 2.95 3.00 2.95 3.00 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bgs, Subbenzoate, boxes .....Ib, 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 
w Tre 100 lb. ; 1.90 re 1.90 etka 1.90 Subcarbonate, kgs ...... Ib. 1.40 1.45 1.40 1.45 1.55 1.7 
c-l, bbls, wks -100 lb. + Gg «« 206 sce ‘200 Trioxide, powd, boxes...Ib. 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.50 3.45 3.50 
Aminoazobenzene, 110 lbkgs Ib. . 1.15 dacs oka awe 1.15 SUNN <5. oss scans 1.30 61.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 81.45 
Ammonia anhyd com, tks. .lb. 04%2 .05% .04% .05% .04% .05% — cane (see Molas- 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 tb cyl Ib. 15% .21% .15% .21% .15% .21% ses, Blackstrap). 
26°, 800 Ib ‘drs, delv ....Ib. 02% .03 024% .03 02% .03 Blane Fixe, 400 lb ee 
Aqua 26°, tks, NH . ‘cont : .05 “xe .05 eee .05 WE ccceoasecdsuns nh42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 42.50 0.00 
Ce WO nese cawess Ib. ae G24 5s .024 Ses 024 Bleaching Powder, 800 th ‘aa, 
Ammonium Acetate, ‘kgs ..Ib.  .26 BK .26 .33 .26 BK c-l, wks, contract. -100 lb. 2.00 , 2.00 1.90 2.00 
—— bbls, f.0.b. Icl, drs, wks ......... Ib. 2.28 3.60 2.25 3.49 2.15 3.60 
i ara dann creed 100% 5:15 S.7i SAS 5.71 S.3§ 5.71 Blood, ‘dried, f.o.b., NY..unit 3.00 3.10 2.50 3,20 2.50 3.25 
Bitworide, 300 Ib bbls ..Ib.  .15 17 15 ok? 5 17 Chicago, high grade ..-unit : 3:35 2:90 50 2.50 3.75 
carbonate, tech, 500 Ib Imported shipt ...... “unit 3.00 3.10 2.60 3.10 2.75 3.30 
WN S5 clus aaa maveerare es .08  y .08 12 .08 sia Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib Prussian Soluble ..... ee 7; 38% .37 38% 36% .38 
HO WEES o6.5 3 cease Ib. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 
Gray, 250 lb bbls, wks..Ib. 5.00 5.75 5.00 5.75 5.00 75 J errr er .10 10 . 
Lump, 500 Ibs cks vai Ib. .10% .11 10% «411 10% «.11 Regular grade, group 1 lb. 15 15 P 
Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....Ib. .15 16 kS 16 Ah 16 Special, group 1...... Ib. 18 18 ese 
yt reer ee i «32 12 stk AZ «il 12 pee Ib. .26 26 daa 
Nitrate, tech, cks ......]b. .04 .05 -04 .05 .04 .05 Bone, 4% + 50% raw, 
Oleate, drs .........0.. Ib, ee -10 er 10 eee 10 WINE coe scab xs on 22.00 25.00 20.00 25.00 19.00 22.00 
Oxalate, neut, cryst, poue Bone Ash, 100 lb ROB scices Ib. .06 .07 -06 .07 .06 -07 
BOR -senerearcreceees .26 ian .26 ine -26 “ae Black, 200 Ib bbls ...... Ib. .05%% .081%4 .05% .08% .05% .08% 
pure, cryst, bbls, kgs.. an .28 sae .28 .27 -28 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp..ton ... 23.00 23.00 23.25 22.75 24.00 
Perchlorate, kgs ...... te Por .16 vata 16 aes .16 Domestic, bgs, Chicago. .ton 16.00 17.00 16.00 20.00 16.00 21.00 
Persulfate, 112 lb kgs ..Ib. 22%, .25 22% .25 22%, .25 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, sacks, Ma sexed ton $ 40.00 40.00 36.00 40.00 
powd, 325 Ib bbls ....Ib, .07% __.10 07% .10 .08 .10 Dhl CON ese cices cca: ton é 50.00 50.00 46.00 50.00 
Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 25.00 22.00 26.00 20.00 24.00 el, ‘sacks, NO cckcoes toné 44.00 44.00 40.00 44.00 
PIG ONE 8026400008 ton nom. -» mom. 25.50 25.80 el, bile, dele 22.220: ton $ 54.00 54.00 50.00 54.00 
SUG Ue OMS -biccereiees Ib. nom. -» mom, 26.00 26.50 Tech, powd, 80 ton lots. 
Sulfocyanide, kgs ...... Ib. A. ‘ oo ‘are .50 SNORE, veces enuawees ton é 45.00 45.00 41.00 45.00 
Amy! Acetate (from —— Wiles) GOO acisasaccns tons 56.00 56.00 §1.00 56.00 
CR OE 5 ans bn esn< ere ck eee ik) ee 13) c-l, sacks, dely ....... tons 49.00 49.00 45.00 49.00 
1OGR; GF8s GEV: <cc6.06 tb 142 = =.149 142 149 142 = .149 CC eer ton $ 59.00 59.00 55.00 59.00 
secondary, a eae | re .108 - .108 par .108 Bordeaux Mixture, jobbers, 
a a Ib. .118 alee 118 123 118 123 East, c-l, tins, ~ pemente Ib, .08 .16 .08 16 .08 .16 
Amy] Chloride, norm drs, Jobbers, Welt OF cécces Ib. ng .10 08 10 .08 10 
WMI ie 6/0 0. 6 ar5,6-¥.0 a6 56 -68 .56 -68 -56 68 Dealers, Fast, c-l ...... Ib, .08%% .16% .08% .14% .08% 16% 
Chloride, mixed, drs, wks Ib. .07 027 07 .077 .07 .077 Dealers, West, eS ree Ib. 09 11 .09 «11 .09 oad 
WN WE eo oe cciewess Ib. .06 Mr .06 nee .06 —-- 
Mercaptan, drs, wks . «lb. 1.10 ‘ 1.10 : 1.10 h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated ; i Crys- 
———_ tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; *® Freight is 
g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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INSURANCE 


Bes 4 requirements 


These requirements are 


UNQUESTIONED STRENGTH AND 
SECURITY 


SAVINGS THROUGH PROFIT PARTICIPATION 


THE VALUE AND CONVENIENCE OF THE 
INSURANCE BROKER’S SERVICE 


| ene was chartered in 1842, 
and is unquestioned as to finan- 
cial strength and conservative manage- 
ment. It has distributed $121,000,000 


in dividends to its policyholders in its 
94 years. 


We believe you are better served with 
the advice of a competent insurance 
broker or broker-agent. Ask your 
broker about Atlantic insurance. In the 
meantime send for a free copy of our 
booklet, “Is an ArLantic Poricy 
Goop ENovuGH For You to Hoip?” 


Atlantie Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Atlantic Building: 19 Wall St. New York 


Baltimore . . Boston . . Chicago . . Cleveland . . Philadelphia 


MARINE + YACHT . INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY INSURANCE 
FIRE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENTARY TO THESE LINES 














Bromine 
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- 
Chromium Fluoride Prices 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Bromine, cases ......eee6 Ib. .30 43 .30 43 .30 43 
Bronze, Al, san 300 lb drs lb. .80 1.590 -80 §©1.50 80 §=1.50 
MSO, Ue ive oo a eestor Ib. .40 Fi 40 255 .40 «55 
Butanes, com 16-32° group 3 
Soccer skeowesae Ib. .04 .04 .04 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, frt 
BUOWSd) 6 .c.ccwsen soe lb, .09%% .10 091%4 12% 12 ard 
tks, frt allowed 2.636. i ee 08% .08% .11 11 13 
Secondary, tks, frt allowed 
s. Bk erste os Wieck eaere Reteiale b. ; 071% .07%4 .096 Est: .096 
drs, frt, allowed ..... lb. 08% .09 .106 ley | .106 11 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, wks 
Ae nen eerie - Ib, .19 at 19 Pr | Pe a .21 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. .60 ao 60 i .60 a5 
Lactate, "drs PPR ry or Ib. .22% .23% .22% .23% 22% = «231 
Propionate, drs .......+. Ib. 18 18% .18 184, 18 18! 
it | aeearene pearae yrs Ib. e ss <i7 ae eS 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....]b. .26 .26 oy .26 
fo er ae: |<. Ib. 55 60 55 .60 55 .60 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks lb. 354% ate eg a 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes...Ib. .90 1.00 90 ~=:1.10 Ry 85 
Cadmium Metal ......... Ib. 1.05 85 1.05 55 .90 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 : bgs 
e-l, Oe soc as 0 lb. 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.10 
Arsenate, jobbers, Beet of 
Rocky Mts, drs ...... Ib .06 063% .06 063% .06 06! 
Oe ee ee Ib. .06% .073% .06% .07% 06% .0744 
South, jobbers, drs ..... Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06! 
GEAIOTE, SOLE -5'6ccaieaies 1 06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 064, 
Carbide, OS GRE Ib. .05 .06 05 -06 .05 06 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bgs 
5 hiatilerale saint miaN Or 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 
Chloride, flake, 375 Ib drs, 
Ol, WES vescasn swat 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Solid, 650 lb drs, c-l, 
TOD RRS sd'seewoiet 17.50 17.50 17.5¢ 
Ferrocy anide, 350 Ib bis” 
1 Me eres 17 ol? ° sk7 
Gluconate, Pharm, 125 tb 
BIN Siheicra a teases oe mH; 50 «57 .50 .57 ne nee 
Nitrate, 100 lb bgs ....ton . 26.50 «« 26.50 sige SOO 
PPSUINUSEG; DIIS 200.0901. 05056 Ib, .21 oe 21 ‘oe -20 .22 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs ....Ib. 1.25 ve 1.25 rer 1:25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib 
EE aatruin Swear sere Ib. 07% .08 071%4 + .08 07% .08 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. 13 .14 13 .14 13 .14 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...Ib. 18 .20 18 .20 17 -20 
Camepner.: GIADS. 666ccceee ~ 55 56 55 .56 49 ae 
AEE wets crsik hice ern nate 55 56 55 56 -50 57 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls ib 16 18 16 18 .16 18 
Carbon, Decolorizing, drs 
Ol Susie aaiarsis ca mealies .08 15 .08 15 .08 15 
Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zone ....lb. .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 
Icl, bgs, delv, all zones lb. > .07 a .07 .07 
cartons, delv ...... lb i is: ae 07% .07 34 
C8808, OLY 3.0 <008 es Ib. : 08% ew 08% 0814 
Bisulfide, 500 lb drs ... Ib. 05% .08 05% .08 05% = .08 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. 06 .08 .06 08 -06 O08 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs, 
GEG gis cscwnis' eee eeee Ib. .051%4 .06 05% .06 0514 +«.06 
Casein, St andard, Dom, grd lb. 16% .18 14% .18 009% .1634 
80-100 mesh, ols bes. lb. 17 .19 15 .19 .10 17% 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHs, e-l, 
8, EEE. fe gos bw ate ton 15.00 15.00 15.50 16.00 18.50 
Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 17.00 17.00 18.00 17.25 20.00 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. 17 18 17 18 Bf 18 
‘TTARSDATENT, (CS: s.0.00.660 6 Ib. .20 .20 ‘ee .20 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kgs 
D Rk nae fare Rrebela eel neon 55 .60 55 60 55 60 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls lb. 03 033% .03 .0334 + .03 03% 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks Ib. 03 .04 03 .04 .03 .04 
Light, 250 1b Cee 2.66.0 Ib 03 .04 03 .04 -03 04 
Charcoal, Hardwood, ees 
Ee. ee ee as 15 aS 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bi. 
Sa telewuwiemtec ee’ -06 .061%4 .06 06% .06 .06% 
ines, “1 ga eee n 24.40 25.40 24.40 25.40 22.40 30.00 
Chestnut, cl: arified bbls, ie 1b. .01% .01% 01% 
25%. IRB, WES cocci ess Ib 01% 01% 0143 
Pw a haps 7%, 100 Ib bgs. 
rere rere re ee rr 04% .047% 04% 
China ee, c-l, blk mines ton 7.00 7.00 ia 7.00 
Powdered, bbls re N Ib. .01 .02 .01 .02 .01 .02 
Pulverized, bbls, wks ..ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
CODCE oie sid. cmaewa recs Ib, .07% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
cyls, cl, contract ...Ib.j ... 05% ... 05% 05% 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 ib. 2.15 2.15 2. 00 2.35 
Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, cont 
og catsis Sea oleetate sce ie. 2:30 255° 2:30 2:55 2.30 2.40 
Chloroacetophenone, tins, wks 
ER OR a 2.00 2.00 ss, “a 
eT a, a 100 Ib 
dia. lel WS ssc5io08 Ib. .06 07% .06 07% .06 07% 
Chloroform, poe 1000 lb drs 
sis aoa iuee SRG W. Ce ater lb. .20 san -20 at .20 a 
LISD 25 A CIO ek a5000 Ib. .30 at .30 31 .30 ei 
Chloropicrin; comm! cyls. os 85 .90 85 -90 85 .90 
Chrome, Green, CP ...... 17 18% .17 18% 17 .30 
WOU: 65.0644 5 teh ae ib 11 AZ 11 my 11 -16 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% 
Chrasre. Bhl6 5c. k.08 . 06 .08 .06 .08 05 05% 
20° soln, 400 Ib bbls .. Ib. 05% ... 05% 05% 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl 
ispeuleeiela waele oe siereeiere 27 .28 <27 .28 27 .28 
j A delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 
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Coal Tar 








enn 
Current 1936 193 
Market Low High Low High 
Cal ae; BONE dc ccce cic seule 725 9.00 7.25 9.00 7.25 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... lb. <a 58 58 -60 wae -60 

Carbonate tech, bbls ....]b. 1.4234 1.48 1.35 1.48 1.35 1.40 

Pivarate, BEG: <cccccses lb, 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 

Linoleate, paste, bbls ...lb. ... 31% .30 st ae -30 

Resinate, fused, bbls ...lb. ... a 2 a wee 12% 

Precipitated, bbls ......Ib. es 32 rats BK aie 32 

Oxide, black, bgs ...... Ib, 1.41 1.51 1.29 1.49 1.25 1.49 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs..lb. .32 -36 <a .36 a 7 .39 

Teneriffe silver, bgs ....lb. .33 RY aaa aot .33 .40 
Copper, metal, electrol 100lb. ... 9.75 9.50 9.75 8.00 9.25 

Carbonate, 400 lb bbls ..Ib. ... i” ee .06%%. on 08% 

52049 DUE 6 vccis0'06 . (14% .16% .14% .16% .14% .16% 
Chloride, 250 Ib bbls ...lb.  .17 18 17 18 «i? 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....1b.  .37 38 037 .38 “ae 38 
Oleate, precip, bbls ..... ||. ee .20 cas .20 wes .20 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..lb. .14 15 .14 De 15 By 

black bbls, wks ...... Ib, 1.14% 115 14% 115 14 16% 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...lb. .18 19 18 19 18 19 
Stearate, precip, bbls ...lb,  .35 -40 5 -40 a -40 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 

Bly DMB oes se eee ie alee 18 .19 18 19 18 19 
Sulfate, ‘bbls, c-l, wks 100 lb. ae 4.00 3.85 4.00 3.85 

Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 

Gl, WES; URS .ckccccs ton 14.00 16.00 13.00 16.00 12.00 14.00 
Corn Syrup, 42deg,bbls 100 lb. ... $35 5.05 335 3.18 3.63 

43 deg, bbls ..... 100 Ib. 3.45 3.10 3.45 3.23 3.68 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbls 100 Ib. 3.43 3.08 3.43 3.46 3.66 
a Soluble, wet, 100 lb 

ee eee ee Ib. .40 -42 -40 42 .40 -42 
Crem Series, USP, powd & 

gran, 300 lb bbls .... ee Ai) a 16% .16% .17% 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys lb. .45 47 45 47 45 47 

Oil, Grade yA: ee gal. .12% .13% .12% 134% 4.11% «13% 

Grade >» errr gal. .109 12 109 = .12 10% .12 
Crésel, UWSP. G8 oc cds kc lb. .10 10% .10 -10% = .10 11% 
alae alc lehyde, 98%, drs, 

Sua.S lorem aracecere a: Sore Ib. .26 .30 -26 .30 KY .36 
ue. English) os. 0s 06 Ib. .19 .25 19 25 19 a 
Cutch, Philippine, 100lbbale lb. .04 04% .04 04% .03% .0434 
Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed 

Ammonia unit ......... 1.07% 1.07% . 1.07% 
Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib _ 

f.o.b., Chicago -100 Ib. 3.80 4.00 3.45 4.00 3.60 4.15 
British Gum, bgs ...100 1b. 4.05 4.35 3.70 4.35 3.85 4.50 
White, 140 lb bes ..100 Ib. 3.75 3.90 3.40 3.90 3.50 4.10 
Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib - Ib, .0734 .0834 .073%4 .083%4 .07% .08%4 
White, 220 lb b: ge. ick. ..1B: - .68 .09 .08 09 .08 .09 
Tapioca, 200 begs, | Bee ae .08 . .08 .08 .08%4 

Diamylamine, drs, wks .. es ay i a5 1.00 re 1.00 
Diamylene, drs, wks ...... Ib. .095 .102 .095 .102 095 =.102 

GR ED Chao heat eos Ib. i 08% ... 0856 ecs 08% 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....lb, .085 .092 .085 .092 .085 .092 

See WOOO. 6ce Sane sine Me kx .075 Sia .075 ée -075 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks gal. .18 19%4 .18 19% .18 .20% 
Diamy! Sulfide, drs, wks . .Ib. ae 1.10 sea 1.10 ~~ 1.10 
Dianisidine, bbls ......... Re 2.25 245 23.25 2:45 2:25 2.45 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl Ib, ... “aa eee aie ree ore 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 

TSC BUOWER 5 o.6)a cscs nee re 18 18 By. | .20 .23 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs lb. .35 .40 35 .40 oo 40 
Dichlorethylene, , eee gal. .29 - .29 a .29 * 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 

WEG 256. geceaeaeecwes Ib. .16 eke -16 sk? .16 17 
Ce WN Scio ec wes has ee «AS ner aa «4 Pe 

Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. ... wad «ane saa ous .23 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks lb. .032 .040 .032 .040 .032 .040 

Cie WO b'scc ccdewee uc Ib. és cS aa 0214 ae 02% 
Diethanolamine, tks, wks..lb. .. .30 ie 30 wee wae 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs ..]b. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 4.45 3.00 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs ..... Ib. .60 PY je -60 Fr o- .60 PY p. 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs lb. .314%_ .35 3136.35 31% .35 

90% grade, drs .... Be iar aa = «25 prota aa 
Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs. .Ib. oo 55 52 oo 52 «Sa 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs . lb. 164 -67 .64 .67 -64 .67 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 lb 

GEO cece ss setae coeaos Ib. .18%4 .19 18% 19 1834 .27 
Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, 

Wises Tel sis chase eoeews Me) 3.048 .20 eee .20 ose ed 
Diethyleneglycol, drs ..... Ib. .16 17% 615% 17% 1S% .17% 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs..lb. .16 AY st5 BY, ef My tj 

WOES Sane one e en Ib. 7 ia re Rm ene ps 
Mono buty! ether, drs ..lb. -26 .26 ie +26 

Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs, 

WM cia asleeeag bake ; 20 .24 .20 .24 .20 ae 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls .....Ib. aa .24 ale .24 -16 .24 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 

pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 

po rere ] Sa A Suid 95 ae 95 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs Ib. 29 .30 -29 .30 .29 .30 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, = 

eee eee .60 By .60 By i .60 ae 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs, ea 

Oe eC Ib. = .191 .20 19% .21Y% 20%, .2414 
Seimei: 100 lb drs lb. .45 .50 45 -50 5 -50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls 

Rrestoxieis: pice’s. 5 ae eae me «17 1914: +17 19%4 .17 19% 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 lb 

SSR eee .14 15% .14 15% .14 15% 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb 

DEUE wp icokercacees .34 Yj 34 Bey 4 34 oad 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls lb. BY | .24 4a .24 By -24 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls Ib, .15%% .16% .15% .16% .15% .16! 
po er re ee A Br, 15 .25 aa 45 
Diphenylamine .......... ai 32 al ode 31 32 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib bbl 

Parr er eee Ib. .35 PE Ys 35 aa .36 PY 4 


k Higher price is for purified material. 
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Copper Sulphate 





“TRIANGLE ‘i RAND 
a 





i WH "4 X 
WATT y \ 

HW y 

Hi} \v \ 

| 
AA ATTA \ 
NAAT iY Recommended for \ 
Wi WANNA i y Purity & Uniformity 


99% Pure 


Large or Small Crys- 
tals and Pulverized. 
Packed only in new 
IAI clean barrels or kegs, 
NIH 450 lbs., 250 Ibs. 
Wi and 100 Ibs. net. 











NICHOLS COPPER COMPANY 


A Unit of the Phelps Dodge Corporation 
New York, 230 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York, El Paso, 


Sales Offices: 40 Wall St., 
Works: 


Chicago 


Laurel Hill, Texas 








QUALITY 
BRANDS 


[2 


RUBBER - PRINTING INKS 
PAINTS - ENAMELS - LACQUERS 


and many other commodities 









@ Our entire facilities are at the service of any manu 
facturer who wishes aid in determining the proper 


black for his purpose 





Call on Imperia] to help 
meet your specific problems 


Write for Catalogue 135, just off the press. 


IMPERIAL! 
OIL & GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


— = 
SION BANK Te 








IT SeuRGH —pENNe 
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FORMALDEHYDE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 

SALICYLIC ACID 
METHYL SALICYLATE 
BENZOIC ACID 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZAL CHLORIDE 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
CREOSOTE 
GUAIACOL 
BROMIDES 














FAcTorY [(¢« Ne FACTORY 
GARFIELD,N.v. | HEYDEN PERTH AMBOYN.J 
i 


MIC 



































HEYDEN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 UNION SQ.,.NEW YORK,N.Y. 
180 N.WACKER DRIVE,CHICAGO,ILL. 














Dip Oil 








Pri 
Glycerin r~ces 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low Hig 
Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton .. 35.00 34.00 45.00 36.00 40.00 
ore Ib. .05 005% .05 05% .05 05% 
Egg Yolk, dom., 200 lb cases 
caeecebn see sae sie cae ‘ 68 -63 -68 -46 -63 
eee eeenn lb. 50 55 .48 -56 eee if 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 >» bbls 
OR OMNN  <csipaiele she 1.80 2.00 1.80 2.00 1.80 2.25 
Op) eS Eo 100 ib 2.00 ae 2.00 2.00 2.25 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 = 
os giblate anhishe rs ernie atime sme “ee 20 23 .22 23 
WARMED Seo c sc elticp eiosiesicd .09 -10 .09 10 .09 10 
_— Ciciis 50 gal drs ib .07 .08 -07 08 .07 08 
tks, ist dilowéd ....... Ib, a .06 ae 06 eos 06 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...lb. .75 = $f ae 77 75 77 
Synthetic, wks, are .<.iib.. 08 .09 .08 09 .08 09 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
eR, ERS 6 os wires ee BD; ed -06 .06 08 071% .08 
6S GEO SU i sk oraincee _ -07 07% 007% .09 08% .09 
Anhydrous, Lay frt alld.. — .07 .07 ar .08 
dra, €6t QUG. i.0-sssaa0e te 08 0814 .08 10 .09%4 .10 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drslb. ... coe eT 68 .65 .68 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs lb. .88 .90 .88 90 .88 -90 
Bromide, tech, drs .....lb. .50 a0 .50 55 .50 eS 
Chloride, 200 lb drs ....lb. 22 .24 ae 24 22 24 
Chlorocarbonate cbys ...lb. ... .30 oe 3 ee .30 
Crotonate, GTS: 6.6.00 Ib. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs 
Ree ee: Ib. .50 <ae .50 52 .50 52 
Lactate, drs, wks ...... 1, «20 .29 29 29 320 29 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs, 
fet QUOWED <c.v00-000508 Ib. .07%4 .08 07%2 .09 08% .09 
tks, frt allowed eee eae 06% .06% 07% ... 0714 
Oxalate, OPS; WES c0i0: Ih: <3754. <55 yh ee 37% «55 
— 50 gal drs, 
iginchasie went 30 30% .30 30% .30 30! 
Echslens Dibromide, 60 Ib 
ON OIE ie Ib. .65 .70 65 70 .65 70 
Cilortpécin, 40%, 10 gal 
cebys chloro, cont .....lb.  .75 85 PY i 85 ie 85 


AGNIGLOUS 6 iocccccss Ib. 


stati 75 cave 
Dichloride, $0 galdrs,wks lb. .0545 .0994 .0545 
21 a 


Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .17 


a errs || rere 16 
Mono Butyl Ether, drs. 
= PP ery Ib. .20 | 
Ee eee we 19 
none Bity! Ether, drs, 
i, Oe ee jecenles. 346 st7 
TE WER siiaasccas 1 was Be 
Mono Ethyl Ether Ace- 
om _ WEE csaceeuh es .14 
aeration an Pe 
Mond, Methyl Ether, drs 
MND Garslaru cove. e/sceveasa ate .19 ~23 
tks, wks See ae 18 
SHOREREE  cceic eee 18 18 
ORO CF ccscscevccdts 99 ao 
Ethylidenaniline ......... Ib, .45 A474 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton ... 14. 
Powd, blk, wks ....... ton 14.00 14.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
O75 IU UIE wacbcceean Ib. .05 07% 
BOL; SOe CNYE) 46 ccnuwcce Ib, .06% .06% 
Fish Scrap, arted, unground, 
OTR OO ee 2.85 
Acid, Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & ore — ans 
Fluorspar, 98% oi ; ‘ ms 30.00 35. 50 
Formaldehyde, “use 4 
ae .06 .07 
POOR BIDUS ccc 0sddenwae lb. 02% .04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines 
inee eae ierecoescten G00 15,00 


Imp powd, ‘cl, bgs ....ton 23.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) ‘drs, wks. -lb.  .10 s55 
a (tech) 100 lb 


nase see seeeie Be “oss .30 
Fusel “Oi, 10% impurities Ib. .16 18 
Fustic, chips So eikieae Ib. .04 .05 
Crystals, 100 Ib boxes. . _ .20 «as 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls..Ib, .08% .12 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes....... th .16 18 
RORNCEND: kik nike Secu kocecnke's - 25.00 26.00 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls. . 45 .47 
RSM) TOREMBCE 6.06.5 s:e:08c.c0 0. tk 18 .20 
Gambier, com 200 Ib bgs.. .06 
Singapore cubes, 150 Ib 


bes 1 4 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cs ...1b. .50 «Jo 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l, wks 

oe ere ee 100 Ib. 1.10 1.30 

Anhydrous, see Sodium Sul- 
fate. 
Glucose (oonwe sugar) dry 70- 

80° begs, c-l, NY ..100 Ib. 3.24 3.34 

re Special, 100 ‘ion 


ae seamae Clas 2.33 
Glue, ae com ioe el 
Tee Tere rey 10% .17% 
Better — el, bgs Ib. .12 17% 
ee aa 18 -22 
Glycerin, cE 550 Ib drs ..Ib. .1514 .17 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs ...Ib,  .15% .153%4 
Saponification, drs ..... Ib. .14 sk3 
Soap Lye, eens me. <i9 .14 





1+ 10; m+ 50. 
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: I 
14.00 1 
05 
06% 


2.50 


a ° 15 
18% .17% .18% 
1654 we6 16% 
a0 19 23 
18 


4.50 ae 
4.50 14.00 14.50 


07% .05 07% 
06% .06% .06% 


2.85 2.25 2.90 


2.00 2.35 


ie ete 
30.00 35.50 28.00 35.50 


.06 
02% 


6.50 1 
23.00 3 
-10 


August, 


.07 -06 07 
-04 02% .04 


5.00 6.50 15.00 
0.00 23.00 30.00 
15 -10 “ie 


R F 18 
6.00 25.00 26.00 
42 43 

.20 18 .20 
-06 05 08 


-09 07% .09% 


1.30 1.10 1.30 
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C i Glyceryl Phthalate 
urren Gum, Yacca 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Glyceryl Phthalate ...... Ib. wea .28 ae .28 eer .28 
ilyceryl Stearate, bbls....lb. oa 18 wae 18 one 18 
Glycol Phthalate ... cco ... as .29 35 .28 29 
Glycol Stearate .......0.. Ib, 23 .23 .18 23 for the 
sraphite: 
eee en ee LACQUER AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Flake, 500 lb. bbls ..... Ib. .08 -16 .08 16 .08 16 
Amorphous, bbls .........Ib. 03 .04 .03 04 .03 .04 ig me 
xocea) 
PRODUCTS ISO-AMYL 
Acetone C P 
7 Methyl Ethyl Ketone A L C O H O LS 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....Ib. .85 .90 .85 -90 85 90 Ethyl Acetote CRUDE FUSEL OIL 
Arabic, amber sorts ...... Ib 0934 .10 09 -103% .09% .15 tad Aenteté, New. BeSec 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs a . us ’ : . REFINED FUSEL OIL 
ccccees pecs tokenss reas 27 .28 = = 7 - Butyl Alcohol, Nor. & Sec. P pdiieiaiaeiniiia tad 
No. 2, ee eoeeiees 25 .26 2 : ; ; ecia 
ee: Ib. 113) 114.113, ag 113% 18 Amy! Acetate: All Grades “ 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- Amy! Alcohol High Test 
AY 0 ie bee Pot 02x .10%4 02% .1034 02% 10% Repned Feeet OU AMYL ALCOHOL 128-132°C. 
Coccercccesevcce e . 7 e Ja e y e 72 e 2 . 
Egyptian, 200 Ib cases, Butyl Propionate ; 
¢ 0b. ¥ en al ss. SF 2 wi @ Ji Butyl Stearate Special Grades 
rn a, f.o rs 
ee ee ton 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 Phthalates: ce 
— Sumatra, USP, 120 Dimethyl —Dibutyl To industries requiring special 
OT eee ie 15 PSY 15 19 19 .28 Diethyl Diamy! solvents or plasticizers: We in- 
Copal, Congo, 112 Ib bes, , vite inquiries. Our technical 
clean, opaque .....e0- 18% .19 18% .20 19%4 .24% Acetine d Sct idinicmadaienes 
Dark amber ..... sone 07% 07% .07% .08 : 07% .09% Diateline Telacetine and manufacturing exp 
Tigi WUer os occcc ess 1358 .14% .13% .1458 .11% .14% Suiecial ‘Sol may solve your problems. 
Copal, East India, 180 lb ‘gs pecial Solvents 
Macassar pale bold ....1b, .125¢ .13% .12% .14 09% .10%4 and Plasticizers 
eee "Ib, «6.06% «.06% ~«.06% «—«.06% 05% .06 
Nubs ...... cata Ib ae NH 107% rit are “ass 
BMOEG. acecdueeene cea b. 04% 044% . 
— tb sus 1556 15% .1676 12% 17 THE KESSLER CHEMICAL 
OId wercesccccccce « AD, o78 . 7 . 7 . . 
i intenckewneea Ib. .043% .05% .04% .05% .04% .05 
Nubs pas suhet --Ib. 1034 14 yas, He i atts CORPORATION Ss. 
WEEE c.cnreneneaeus 4 e * 8 ° ° a 
Copal Manilia, 180-196 tb 1515 Willow Avenue + Hoboken, New m, Ieey 
baskets, Loba A .....lb, .12 12% 12 1 11% .13 
Loba B preeneakiene ioe 10% .11% .10% .12 10% .12 Subsidiary of the 
TORS C ccsccceccccccccl, <O87@ 1056 0996 <1R3G I00@ 11% 
MA sorts .......0000 -.Ib, .06% .07% .06% .075% .06 .07% “AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
ME dae ccs sense scecee 22 08% .08 08% .08 .09 
NED cit Ca ce@e nek ueevien Ib. 05% .06% .05% .06% .04% .06% 
Copal Pontianal, 224 Ib cases, 
bold genuine ........Ilb. .14% .14% .14% .16 14% .16% 
MRE seccscesetwawewe Ib, .13% .13%@ .13% .13% 12% .14% 
ee wins header esas --lb. .073% .07% .07 07% 06% .08% 
INUIE ccacccececrecccecls «Oe 10% .IG@ <5 09% .11%K% 
A |) eee eee Ib. .12%  .13 AZ% «13 12% .13% ‘ m 
— Batavia, 136 lb cases 
Sccecctccssccctcclys <OL9@ «eee aie 422% 19 21% B Chl d 
DP kdacaeveuueuet "S11, 120% 121% (20% (21% 118 20% ar1um Orl e 
Cs Reeve tRe case, as 16% .16% .17%  .16 17 
Lo eee aeeeee ciselm 166 14% .13% .14% .11% .14% Sotedee 
MEEEP cecosawios aealeees Ib .16% .16% .15% .17 14 16 
BIE. ciccccccceccccoslis, 835%. 13% 10% 240 2196 ..1G0 
Me abeceeeannes «-eelb, .0634 .07% .06% .07% .07 07% 
Me eilcarceieanwaere weeeelb, .063¢ .06% .06% 06% .06% .06% 
Singapore 
= scdicséveccssecls <GH 16% 1G 7% 15% .19 
No. 13% .14% 13% .14% 105g 147% | Roetecte 
No. 3 —_ 053% .05% .05% .045% .05% ? 
- oy Se 28 Bp te 
Dust ; 0434 .04% 55g .04% 
Seeds 07H 10694 “0754 0454 107% BARIUM REDUCTION CORP. 
Elemi, cons 09% .10% .09% .10% ... ae 
rat Ba ee un ee i i 
¢, ¢, cases ..... —_ 4 : 4 E ¥ A ' 
poy! peetens a ae a ae a ee SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA 
Ghatti, sol. bes ere aweherelee 6ks 15 sli 15 .09 15 
Karaya, powd, bbls, XXX. -lb. .24 .25 24 25 .23 oan 
Be cckeccesee eecvcecce 16 17 16 ohe AS PS Yj 
Pe@e Sewanee écvewadeseeue see ce 09% .10 .08 -10 
WO Oy bisa soo ie eaaeed 08% .09 08% .09 .07 .09 
Kauri, NY, San Francisco, 
Brown XXX, cases ....lb. .60 60% .60 60%4 .60 .60% yw 
Me teehee cats ocaete «00 334% .33 334% 33 334% MOLDIN E 
MP eceees Sarees eee 19 19% .19 19% 19 19% + «a 
OA 6658s oe Wes eas - ia a — i 18% we 
Ree saben? ne ae .  . t : ’ EFFICIENT x r ay 
PONG TONE .ctsceeucs ode <62 65% .65 65% .65 6514 A HIGHLY EFFICIENT PRESERY ATIVE 
oe Se ee es-cebes Ib. .40 40% .40 40% .40 404% FOR 
No. H rrr errr er a 324 os gets, a rie 
_ § Seeeee = aC 15% 11 15% 01 a iit een . 
nan... SINap 170 '80°° 170-180” '70— “80” COSMETICS, PHARMACEUTICALS 
Mastic .. ene We «oF 58 56 60% .46 60% 
Sandarac, prime quality, - AND 
s Ib pe & 3 be cks > . ao i a = ae 
enegal, picked - tiene «=A F s 41 IST : 1S 
Steere Ib, .11% 112% .11% 112% 109% 112% INDUSTRIAL USES 
TMGR THEE 66 6650-08 280 Ibs. sce See sce Bee 0.50 11.00 
Steeinied «.c.0 ocecdeG le. cee «611.00 11.00 10.50 11.00 
pepe arteteetones 139 129 130 145 1.30 THE BEACON COMPANY 
No. 2... marl seciee 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.05 1.20 . 
OS cece ; < a ‘ 1. . 
ot Penbadieeaingery 995 (85 95 851985 89 Bickford Street —_ Boston, Mass. 
No. 4 eee a “a : “3 cr SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET «MODERN EMULSIONS” 
Sorts, bgs .. 35 25 .30 | 5 
Yacea, bgs ..... accuns ace 03% .03% .03% .03% .03% 
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ORGANIZATION 


All of the resources and facilities of The Harshaw 





Chemical Company are constantly combined to give 
each order, each problem, the individual care required 
to supply you the material you need when you need it 
suet Plants, laboratories, office and field men all 


coordinate to effect fulfillment of your requirements. 





peueiee You can depend on Quality and Service when 


you order from... . 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 
Quality products since 1892 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Works at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 














ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
ANHYDROUS 


USED IN OIL REFINING AND ASA 
CATALYTIC AGENT FOR FRIEDEL 
AND CRAFT'S REACTION IN 
ORGANIC SYNTHESES. 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
60 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 





@ 5580 








BORAX and Boric ACID 


Guaranteed 99 to 100% Pure | 


Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 


Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 


Paeifie Coast Borax Co. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York | 








Chicago 





Los Angeles 
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Helium 


Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 








Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) cyl. 
Hematite cry oon 400 lb bbls lb. 
Paste, 500 DIS. <:..«/<:0.0-< Ib 
Hemlock, ions 600 lb bbls, 
i) CE Ib 
BUS a biaisce.cishamsnee cree Ib. 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. 
Hexane, normal 60-70°C. 
Group 3, (ee: vaswcae gal. 
ae pC RIgEtS 


eee e ceoreerceseocs 


Hect Meal, f.o.b. Chicago unit 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
180 I COVE. soc. 0:5:0:0.00% lb. 
Hydroxyamine rnmmnne 4 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls lb. 
Indigo, Madras, Ae | s 
20%. DASte, CEB cciceess lb. 
Synthetic, liquid ....... lb. 
Iodine, Resublimed, kgs. . Ib, 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ....1b. 
Bleached, prime, bales . .lb. 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls lb. 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls ..100 lb. 
Oxide, English OEP lb. 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128- 132°C) 


Isopropyl Acetate, tks, frt 
BUOWEL sé54004<cce e's 5 
des; xt allowed) <<siés.c<< lb. 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, 95 lb bgs, NY, 


BREWED sola: ois sw ocace cies ton 
Lead Acetate, brown, broken, 
f.o.b NY, ere. Ib. 
White, broken, bbls ..Ib. 
sae Sean Ib. 
|, ee ee ee lb. 
KE, PINE: hs sccacae scacore Ib. 
Arsenate, East, jobbers, 
MER. Wicsiiaiasitiniswtccee Ib. 
DRRIOTR, “OPBy 6:5. 6.056.000 Ib. 
West, jobbers, drs ..... Ib. 
GCRIOPE, GUE ios 50r0'ccan Ib. 
Linoleate, solid, bbls ...Ib. 
Metal, et, | ee 100 lb. 


- dry, 95% PbO, 
97% PbsQ,, delv .... Ib. 
98% Pb2O,, delv .....Ib. 

Nitrate, 500 lb bbls, wks lb. 


RC, UB adores ross Ib. 
Resinate, precip, bbls ... lb. 
Stearate, BENE fark Sais vgs tvarere Ib. 


White, 500 lb bbls, wks. .Ib. 
Sulfate, 500 lb bbls, wks Ib. 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
£0:b., wes, bulk «.... ton 
Hydrated, f.o.b., wks ..ton 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 


Lime oo dealers, tks. .gal 
cha tie Ravana a area Se a 

Der. begs, jobbers....... lb. 
Linseed Meal, bgs ....... ton 


Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. .Ib. 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 


OEE SOD. 6 ccawdncnaecs Ib. 
MO siacdes oswesee son Ib. 
High strength, bgs ..... Ib. 
DIR. cf een valee wicee ure Ib. 
"THODAIOG, DES occ cscass Ib. 
ey orem er Ib. 


Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls lb. 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes .....1b. 
Re Paes ton 

Miadder, DUG: 6c ccscss 

Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl ton 

ee ee - arb, tech, 70 lb 


c- % mig Saleee baie wee ton 
Magnesium per gi crys, 
400 lb bbls, wks ..... lb. 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 Ib 
BUS abana dances seen 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls ...1b 
Palmitate, bbls ........ ; 
WORRESE, BORE cn eis.ck ce ace Ib. 
Linoleate, lig drs ...... oa 
Resinate, fused, —_ on 
precip, bbls .... 
Manganese Borate, 30% 70» “doo” 
eae or eee Ib. 
Chloride, 600 Ib cks ....Ib. 
Dioxide, tech f —€€, 


paper bgs, c-l ....... 
Mangrove, 58%, 400 Ib bbls th 
BOGE. PITION 6 scence ton 
Marble Flour, blk ....... ton 

Mercuric chloride eam araters 
Mercury metal ...76 Ib. flasks 


Meta- nitro- aniline 


Ib bbls 
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e 
Prices 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
oes. SLU oe 25.00 25.00 
.16 18 -16 18 16 18 
Pie | fat Py | coe Pe 
.02% 02% .02% 
0214 02% 021% 
.30 .30 a 30 
12 «12 14 
coz 39 PY .39 sad 39 
2 1234 .12 12% .12 12 
os i 2 ee Ps, re 11y 
2.75 225 Bisd 2.75 2.50: 2.70 
20 “al 20 121 20 21 
oss 3.15 edd S15 A 55 
sad .20 m4 20 one .20 
1:25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
15 18 Be 3. 18 15 18 
BK: 14 Fe i 14 a mY 
1.50 1:55 1.50 1 PY fe ne 1.90 
.09 10 .09 10 09 10 
18 19 18 19 18 19 
.03 .04 .03 04 03 04 
2:15 aes... eee 3.25 2.75 3.25 
07% 083% .07% .083% 07%. .08 
“ae .34 Pe 34 aK 34 
eae 32 aiete 32 wee san 
ies .06 .06 .073 sae 07% 
.07 071%4 .07 .09 08% .09 
60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
0914 09% sss .09%4 
Bi oad Bi 2 | 
104% AOe < 10% 
Pe kd | 
11% 11% ; 11% 
.09 093% +.09 093, .09 .09%4 
09% .10% .09% .10% 09% .10% 
is .09 ya .09 - -09 
oer .10 re .10 ‘ie .10 
.26 -26%4 .26 26% .26 26% 
a 4.60 4.50 4.60 3.50 4.50 
SOF SS: scie .07 .08 .06 .08 
0760. 62. 07% .08%4 0614 .08% 
a 0810 .07% .08% .06% .08% 
.09 09%4 .09 09% 10 .14 
a5 16 £5 .16 15 -16 
ai .14 ees 14 oes 14 
22 23 22 .23 22 .23 
06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 
Ss .06 .06 a .06 
7.00 fe 7.00 7:25 7.00 7.25 
9.00 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 
oe 11 cece aul 10% = «11 
13 .16 Bis: 16 13 .16% 
07%, .10% .07% .10% =... es 
.-- 29.50 29.00 30.00 25.50 40.00 
.061 .07 .06 .07 -05 .07 
04% .043% 044% .04% 04% .04% 
0434 .05 04% .05 04% = «05 
.06 06% .06 .06% 06 06% 
06% .06% .06% .06% 06% .06% 
.06 06% .06 .06% 06 .06% 
06% .06% .06% ,06% 06% .06% 
06% .10% .06% .10% 08% .10% 
131 17% 3% 17%) .13%=—O.17% 


13 
24. 00 26.00 24. 00" 26.00 
25 25 


60°00 65.00 60°00 65.00 


.06 06% .06 06% 
36.00 39.00 36.00 39.00 
.10 10% .10 10% 
me .42 ae’ .42 
pace .50 nee .50 
BY -24 ae .24 
.20 22 -20 ome 
18 BS 18 19 
08% .08% .08% .08% 
a ae fp 012 
Ba .16 AS .16 
.09 12 .09 12 
soe 47.50 ie TSO 
Ente .04 © .04 
--» 27.00 26.00 27.00 
12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
81 8&3 81 .83 
73.50 74.50 73.50 80.00 
.67 .69 -67 -69 
1.40 255 1.40 1.55 
August, 736: 


24.00 26. +4 
.22 


60.00 65. 30 
.06 06% 
36.00 39.00 
-10 10% 
<< -42 
ae .50 
“ae 24 
19 22 
18 19 
08% .08% 
2 
ae 16 
.09 olZ 
45.00 50.00 
nee .04 
26.00 30.00 
12.00 13.00 
71 Bs 
69.00 77.00 
67 .69 
1.40 Ls 
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Meta-phenylene-diamine 














Current Orthodichlorobenzene 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Meta-phenylene-diamine sual ‘ 
WO OE sacescccsccees ee .84 8 .84 .80 .84 7 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs ..... lb. 1.20 1.25 1,20 1.25 1.20 1.25 yf 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib. .09 .10 -09 10 .09 .10 H EAV CH EMICALS 
Stearate, bbls .......... Ib 19 20 19 20 19 20 





Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib ai ‘ 7 Fj : ; 
DOME. cc wneewes catens Ib. .67 .69 .67 -69 -67 69 
— 95%, frt allowed, A 


ars eo sigwed es 4 By, 4% Sy, 2 48, | AGDGRIEULTURAL INSELTILIDES 


97% firt allowed, drs gal.o .38% .59 38% .59 38% .59 











tks, frt allowed ....gal.o .34 37% .34 37% .34 37% 
Pure, frt allowed, drs gal.o .40 -61 .40 61 .40 61 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o .35% .39 35% .39 35% .39 
Synthetic, frt allowed, 
One error rer gal. o 40 -61 .40 -61 .40 61 
” tks, Fo allowed . , ae 35% .39 35% .39 35% .39 
Methyl Acetate, dom, 98- Sulphite of Soda i ite of Soda 
PO GU 561. 6secw eee Ib. .16 E736 <i 18% .18 18% : _ . " Biculphite o 
Synthetic, 410 lb drs lb. -16 17 -16 17 .16 17 Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 
ces oa cca e aes we Beare 1 eee an pike ol : * = , : 
Rasen, ts aad : ae ; Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
fe er gal.p .52% .68% .48% .68%4 .49! 731% = . , . 
tks, frt allowed, are gal.p .:. 48. 44 48. 44 , 3214 Spraying and Dusting Materials 


Synthetic, frt allowed, east 
of Rocky M., drs ‘gal. 57% .60 57% .60 57% .60 
tks, frt allowed....gal. ... ‘Sa wee 53 arate aa 
West of Rocky M., frt 


Immediately available in any amount 








allowed, drs ....gal.p .66 .69 -66 .69 -66 .69 > 
- ~~ allowed Fog 4 ila GSH 25 GEN cies 63% 
exy etone, pure, drs +e -60 ‘ane -60 an -60 T -< . = ‘ 
Anthraquinone sarees ses > .65 .67 - 65 -67 .65 -67 We will gladly advise yea 
Butyl Ketone, tks ...... Dy wae AG <6 10% ne 10% ic ~ms 
Chloride, 90 ib cyl . 2... Mick a eke GE on particular problem: 
Ethyl Ketone, tks ...... Me sc A ee Ea 07% 
Propyl carbinol, drs ....lb. .60 Pe -60 <a .60 Ry 
Mica, dry grd, bgs, wks ..1b. 35.00 ... 35.00 a eee RG 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....lb. ... 2.50 an 2.50 ae 2.50 
Molasses, blackstrap, tks, “y ' 
Gite TOY e660 o8:00ws gal. .08 0814 .08 08% .073%4 .08% 
Monoamylamine, drs, wks lb. ... 1.00 care 1.00 1.00 





Monochlorobenzene, see 
Chlorobenzene, mono, 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wks Ib. ... .30 are .30 


a (wee 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 L H E Al é LAL CoO bl PANY 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls..lb. ... a ae O4%% 0s 0414 


50% Solid, 50 lb boxes lb. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 




















PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN.N.J. BOSTON, MASS, 
ji DES wef eeeereeeens ton .. 23.00 22.75 24.00 23.50 27:00 wart atene cecheners. hls 
Ml WackaceeeeeeKes pa -. 14.50 «ve 32456 35.00 15.75 
DEE cn cunsccaaes :. 14:00 «112 14:00 16.00 16.50 ane en} 





Neghthe, v.m.& p. PE RAE AE Ie 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 








UC Aca vticeneneceseues , | ee can Te 31 -26 .30 
_drs, ON Eee ree Te gal. a -36 oe .36 <n as 
sid i R. W. GREEFF & CO,,| 
WET cae cea ha ews « Ib. pend 3.50 3.50 4.50 1.65 3.00 ° e al nc. 
meet i a ae nom. eas as 1.90 3.00 
yestufis s s, LKastern 
Oe ee, cs veceddlb, 06.07.06 .07,—«042{_—07 io East 40th Street, - New York 
Balls, flakes, pks er eee .08 07% .08 “os pare 
Balls, ref'd, bbls, Eastern 7 
weer rrr rr ee cere ied 07% 0634 07%, .04% 06% 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, Eastern 
pws a: saa i wjlb, .-. 074 .06% 0714 04% 0634 Acetone 
heel Ss, i s, 1 
Went We ccccsccns Ib.q .06% .07% .06% .07%% .04% .073 
Balls, ref'd, bbis, Mia. ‘West ; : : Butyl Alcohol (Secondary) 
EP PET eee 07% .07% .073%4 «05 07% 
Flakes, ref’ d, bbls, Mid . 
West wks .......-- Ib.q ... 073% .07% .07% .05 .07% Butyl Alcohol (Tertiary) 
“> garbonste, bbls.. —— ‘ts . : -36 35 .36 
oride Rerre errr e 18 . ‘ he .18 19 ~ 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY..Ib 3500.37.35) 37, 135137 Di Isobutylene 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY ...Ib.  .13 13% one 13% 12% .13% 
I 1% | 7A I e 
Site. 900 th thi NY BSA A ne \so Crotyl Chloride 
— free 50%, 8 lb - - a ae 25 : 
Satta rem aes: s Cae 8.25 10. : 4 8. 10.1 
Salta, 34 & des... lb. 78 1775 1.17 80 Iso Propyl Ether 
Nitre Cake, blk bile oi m 12:00 14.00 12/00 14:00 12:00 14°00 Methallyl Alcohol 
itrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
4 Mee WH Secs seen _ .09 _ .09 oe .09 “hase etha y cone 
| ee eee ee ee e- 84 UO7a fae 08% . 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l c-l, wks Ib. 26 .29 .26 .34 .27 Yt Methallyl Chloride 
—— Mat’l, sbgs, im imp unit : 2.35 2.00 2.35 a 2.75 
om, Eastern wks .. = a 2.40 1.90 2.40 2 2.40 
dom, Western wks ... 210 185 2:10 1.90 2.30 Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Nitronaphthalene, 350 lb bbls 1b. .24 a5 .24 25 .24 .25 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bgs ..... Ib. .16 18 -16 18 12 18 
Chinese, bys .-........- Ib. 119 120 119 «120 119 ‘20 Methyl Propyl Ketone 
Oak Bark cress, ovine: aaa pets Sate rts were 03% 
We ecie ca viceeasoe’ cee i.) aa - 4, 023 ° 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks ...Ib. ... 15 = “55 ae — Tri lsobutylene 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib cks 
DEM Suteotcceebecert Ib. .10 10% .10 10% .09% .10% 


Orthoaminophenol, 50lbkgs.Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25° 2.15 2.25 

| sete py drs > “a a . vt rs = 
tthochlorophenol, drs ....Ib.  -2 ? ; : ‘ : 

Orthocresol, drs .....-.-- te 13 15S aS. 35 2 3S Manufactured by 

Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 


Ib drs ....c.ccccccccelt, 0634 11% .05% .11% .05% .06 SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


o Country is divided in 5 zones, prices varying by zone. In drum prices 
range covers both zone and c-l and Icl quantities in the 5 zones; in each S F : 
case, bbl. prices are 2%c higher; synthetic is not shipped in bbls.; an rancisco 
» Country is divided into 5 zones, Also see footnote directly above; 

q Naphthalene quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. Y. 
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During our forty years in business, 
there has never been one day when we 
have questioned our original idea of 
service in our field—to make the best 
products that the brains and hands of 


our organization could produce. 


Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 


Company 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 


| New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 


Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 
chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid 









































Murray Hill 6-1990 
441 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 


wn. NEUBERG i" 











RESORCIN 


® Technical 
Solid — Ground — Lump 


wi. SP. 


Resublimed — Recrystallized — Powder 





PYROCATECHOL AND PHLOROGLUCINOL 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRopucts Co. 


Established 1916 

















Orthonitrochlorobenzene 








oe 
Phloroglucinol P r~eces 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
nate ee” pega = 
ee PPO re .28 .29 .28 .29 .28 .29 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib drs, 
PEI RA .07 10 .07 10 05% .10 
PE er A NR 350 Ib ‘an 
Peraienis a eres oie ian erelet 52 .80 2 .80 .52 80 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbls, 
od hice eee 144% .15 144% 15 14% 215 
Ochodinagnbdagaas. 
COE oo<sasecwusee eee : we ao .70 ae .70 PY 5 
Osage Orange, cryst .... Ib. 17 .25 17 .25 7 25 
51 deg liquid .......... Ib. .07 07% .07 07% 0 07% 
Powd, 100 lb bgs ...... Ib. 144% 15 14% 5 14% .15 
Paraffin, rfd, 200 lb cs slabs 
122-127 deg BE . ‘90-40. sds 0445 .04% .0445 .04% 04 04% 
128-132 deg M P ..... = 04% = .049 04% .049 051 
193-137 Gee MP. keen 05% .05% .05% .05% .0575 .06 
Para aldehyde, 110-55 gal = 
er Ib 16 18 16 18 16 18 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb 
EI ry ‘ 85 ase 85 “s 85 
Asnnspteniihidihe: 100 ib 
UE: cs cenceanlemeeeee 1:25. 1230 2:25 1.36 228 861.30 
stantial. “100 Ib kgs ib ae 1.05 1.05 e 1.05 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... Ib. .50 -65 50 65 .50 65 
Coumarone, 330 lb drs i are ne wa ° 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal " 
PER ATEO EL RS ere 225 250 2:25 2350 4225 250 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 Ib bbls 
Rrra .16 -20 16 .20 -16 20 
Formaldehyde, bbis, “wks i .38 sa 38 sao .38 39 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib bbls 
pigis cuca is aimee aes .45 52 45 52 45 52 
Nitroaniline, 300 ib bbls, 
WES). 6 6.60:6a.000 1 47 51 47 3 | -48 55 
Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
1 GSE, WEE: s6ccencus Ib, .23% .24 23%, .24 23% .24 
Nitro- iccumsidhes: 300 Ib 
RII sia ssiso\b:aie sintesaieras ab 275 2.85 2:75 28S 375 2:85 
Nitrophenol, 185 ib bbls lb. .45 -50 45 50 45 50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 
TREND: csaiaasisre.s'e:01038 lb. .92 .94 92 .94 -92 94 
Sieunpioine, 350 ib bbls Ib. .36 Bs 36 .37 35 37 
Phenylenedamine, 350 lb 
PR Cosa e se cacaleased Th. 1.25 1:30 1.25 1.30 1.25. 1.30 
Para Tertiary ‘amyl phenol, 
ee ere 32 .50 32 .50 32 50 
Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
WARS occas Sue aes Ib. .70 > -70 Po es .70 75 
ee Cer Ib. a | . 31 esis 31 
Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 
A Serre .20 22 .20 .22 20 22 
Toluidine, “0 lb bbls, wks 
siiinia ss alewrainesies aisieane 5 08 -60 58 .60 56 -60 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
POU NOI sects cckuiceen TH, ces .24 e .24 24 
B00 1G ROR: 6 ccwaicswnees | roe 22 = 22 22 
Perchlorethylene, 50 gal drs 
KeuRse ei eaees a waece 15 slo 15 
Persian Berry Ext, bbls ..lb. .55 Nom. 55 Nom. 55 Nom 
Pentane, normal, 28-38°C, 
group 3, eget. gal .09 09 sat 09 
OPES REOUD S) s.0000:00005 gal. .10 25 10 vs -10 15 
Petrolatum, dark amber, bbls 
Shacaigiaia wes eccccceseelb, 025% .02% .0256 .02% .02 02% 
Light, GUIs: css eeeee lb, 03% .033% .03% .033%% .02% .03% 
POCRIOM, WR. 686 6 desc Ib. .02% .03% .02% .03%  .02! 03% 
Dark green, bbls .......lb, .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .023;4 
White, lily, bbls .......Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .05% .06% 
White, snow, bbls ...... Ib. .07 07% .07 07% ~ 2.06} 07% 
a ree Ib 02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% 
Petroleum Ether, 30- 60°, 
Creu s. CS kacacccs ae Fe Is is ao 13 
GES GEOKG S xcsaecsced gal. .15 16 15 .16 15 16 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 
Tee. WEE akc 550.6005 gal. 
Bayonne, tks, wks ..gal. 
West Coast, tks ....gal. 

Hydrogenated, naphthas, frt 
allowed East, tks ....gal. 
NO, 2 tke: 5006.2 segs 


INO. Ay RES sccccccces gal. 
Lacquer Saisie, tks 

DAVORDE: .5<c60000% gal, 

Group 3, tks ....... gal. 
Naphtha, V.M. P., Bast; ts, 


WEE 6 cS.0cd0cewesees 
Group 3, tks, wks . = 

Petroleum thinner, East, 
EG WEE: s.5-6:cics ances ‘gal. 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 
East, tks, wks ...... gal. 
Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. 
— Solvent, East, or 
Goan 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drs ....1b. 
Phenyl-Alpha- Naphthylamine, 
DOO) TORS die ais:5:4: sca Ib. 
Pheny] Chloride, drs. ee lb. 
Pheny ‘/ drazine co 


} > sawiw ’ Or ee 
Petrolia I ennsylvania Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..Ib. 
PS cera odace a) 
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073% pots, 


9V% 

15 

-16 

-18 

FS 

18 
12 12% 
083g .08% 
ee 0914 
073% .07% 

eee .09 
063% .065% 
sage 09% 
073% .07% 
ae 09% 

067% .07 

14% 415 

1.35 

-16 

2.90 3.00 

15.00 16.50 

20.00 22.00 


0738 07% 06% .07% 
.09 ae .09 


BS i 16 A 17% 


08% .08% 07% .08 
09 095% cas 09 
073% 07% .06% .07% 
09 0914 . 09 
06% .06% 05% .06% 
09 OF see 09 
073% .07% .06% .07% 
09 09% ... .09 
06% .07 .06% .07 
14% 15 1414 15 
1.35 ) RR 
.16 16 
2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 
15.00 16.50 15.00 16.59 
20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Aneiust: 36: AXE, Z 








—T 





























C t Phosphate Rock — 
urren Rosin Oil 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis 
plies: Kol melons esa akevaru a0 a'aire ton 1.85 1.85 1.85 3.40 
70% basis Veceneeens ton 2.35 2.35 2.35 3.90 
ey GL rere ton 2.85 2.85 2.85 4.40 
75-74% basis .......ton 3.85 3.85 3.85 5.40 
Fate TOO. ccécceec ton 4.35 4.35 4.35 5.50 
Tennessee, 72% basis. ..ton 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 
|. ree Ib, .16 .20 .16 .20 -16 .20 
Red, Tio i er Ib. .44 45 44 45 -44 45 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks. ~ .28 aa -28 mS .28 wa 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs. 38 44 .38 44 38 -44 
Trichloride, cyl ........ .16 -20 .16 -20 .16 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb 
drs, WEN ckvccesGnces le 14% 15%4 144 15% 14% 1534 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive dist ........ 44 46 .44 .46 .44 .50 
Steam dist wat wh bbls gal. .64 65 .64 65 .64 -65 
OUD 6 Saserdsecetkk Sos ee: | BA “ne a wee oo 
Straw color, bbls ..... ‘gal. 59 59 “wa 59 
re eer oss Qn .54 54 wie .54 
Pitch Hardwood, wks ....ton 15.00 15.00 15.00 20.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks 
iC ene a we 03% 03% 
Imported Pauieueweka ie 4 13 1 sd E> 13 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ..... ton «« 19:00 19.00 coe FROG 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
ee OE cbveeeesccus bbl. 4.00 4.50 4.00 4.50 3.75 4.25 
SIONS, GEE. css cescende , 02 04%4 .03 .04%4 .03 .04%4 
Platinum, refd ...... ...-02, 34.50 38.00 34.50 38.00 35.00 38.00 
POTASH 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol..lb. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06%4 
ee eee .07 07% .07 07% .07 .07% 
Diltesid (Ee viccccscccics .02% 02H ics 027% 
Manure ‘Salts, imported 
20% basis, blk ...... ..ton 12.00 11.00 12.00 8.60 11.00 
30% basis, blk ........tom ... 16.50 14.40 16.50 12.90 14.40 
Potassium Acetate ....... -26 .28 -26 -28 .26 -28 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
Mei acieccewee eoveecatee 25.00 22.50 25.00 22.00 22.50 
ten, & eae ew need unit 50 .4 50 40 45 
Pot & Mor Sulfate, 48% basis 
gs ton 24.75 22.25 24.75 19.50 22.50 
Potassium "Suifate, 90% basis 
Oe séuasocnes cere 36.25 33.75 36.25 33.75 35.00 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP 
Ce So eae -09 18 .09 18 07% .09 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
OO rere = 08% .09 08% .09 08% .09 
Binoxalate, 300 Ib ‘bbls. . eee 23 oe 2a «aa .23 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kgs ... 15% .18 15% .18 .35 36 
Carbonate, 80-85% cad 800 
i errr Ib. .07%4 .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% 
} ages = Se vessesoes Ib. ... 02% : 02% ‘ 
Ce) Pree Ib. .03% .031% .03% .03% . we 
Chlorate ai 112 lb kgs, 
WES cocccccrcoucssactae <093% O93 09% 00% cn 09% 
gran, “kgs stakeuacusa 12 PK. 12 me 12 Ps 
powd, kgs ......ese0s b. .08  .08% .08  .08% [08% 09% 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....lb. .04 04% .04 043% .04 0434 
Chromate, |): aeapampnreee Ib. .23 .28 .23 28 -23 .28 
Cyanide, 110 Ib cases ..lb.  .55 57% «55 57% «455 57% 
Iodide, 75 lb bbls ...... ® 110 1.35 2136 £25 4.25 40 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls 
EEE Cn rr eee ||: ee 15 ee 65 re aS 
Oxalate, BOIS .ciscsccesIB. «25 26 .a5 26 .16 .24 
Perchlorate, cks, wks ...lb. .09 abe .09 11 -09 ek] 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb drs, wks Ib. .18'%4 .19%% .18% .19% 18% .19% 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb kgs 
S Girt ece a Ma Gie DA erMeS Ib. .35 3814 .35 38% = .35 38% 
Yellow, 500 lb casks...lb. .18 .19 18 aa 18 «49 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb kgs 
ins’ Bind alg galneied timer ant b. al a oat 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 
BOI. én s-ccs ne cancewes lm, 32 35 sae Fs PE” 35 
Propane, group 3, tks ....Ib. .03 are -03 er .07 
Pumice — lump begs ..lb. 04% 106 04% .06 .04%4 .06 
5G) Ub WENO vod ws akeuseess Ib, .05 07 05 .07 .05 .07 
Powd, eC Tet BOE ce <tc Ib. .02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 
Putty, coml, tubs .....100 Ib. - wa ce | he ae Qa 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...100 lb. 4.50 4.50 ‘an 4.50 
Pyridine, 50 gal drs ..... gal. 1.30 1.30 1.20 =1.30 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
a ree unit 12 <a oka 13 ela 13 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins 
Selkvota puntata mare wares Ib. 2.40 YY 2.40 2.45 2.40 3.00 
Quebracho, Rag liq tks eee 0258 ... 025%... .0254 
A50 16 BhlS CF scc5s 03% 03% 03% . 03% 
— Oa 100 Ib bales 
Pee Te TOC .03% 0358 0354 
Clarified, 64%, bales. ‘Ib, .03% 03% . .03 7 
Quercitron, 51 deg iiq, 450 Ib 
NE ois ae wees a eae Ib. .06 06% .06 06% .06 06% 
Solid, 100 lb boxes ..... Sas Pe .10 12 .10 ska 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks ..Ib. .52 an i .57 44 45 
Resorcinol tech, cans ..... | ee .80 Py .80 75 .80 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... le, ..14 144% .14 14% 414 15 
Pe ON 5 oan eclnners Ib. 13 134%. .13 13% 213 .131 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. .44 46 38 .46 36 45 
SOON PUNT 6 os 6866s 8 gal. .49 51 43 51 -43 .48 
TRH SUM, GES. scenes gal, .55 57 .49 PY j .50 .60 
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Tartar Emetic 
































































































































Cream lartar 























































































































Rochelle Salt 


PFIZER 
QUALITY 






















































































ESTABLISHED 1849 


CHAS. PFIZER & CDI. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


e 81 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORE ,N.Y. 


e 444 W.GRAND AVE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNIFORMITY-THE ESSENCE OF QUALITY 


21 


ut 

















ULPHUR 


912% 
Pure 





Or 


Sulphuric Acid 
Fertilizer Manufacture 
Sulphite Pulp 
Explosives 
Insecticides 

Carbon Bi-Sulphide 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


© 


Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 


cargo quantities 






EXAS Gur ULPHUR (/O. 


75 E.45™ Street New York City 
Mines: Gulf.Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 














Rosins 
Sodium Nitrate 


Prices 





Current 


1936 


1935 
Market Low High Low High 





Rosins 600 lb 7 280 lb unit 


ex. yard } 





Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
—" 





x 
Rosins, Wood, wks (280 lb 
EINE) | WEEE sicciccees é 


Rosin, Wood. c-l, FF grade, 
Rotten Stone, bes mines. .ton 
Lump, imported, bbls ...1b. 
Selected, bbls. ....... Ib. 
Powdered, bbls ........ Ib. 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ....lb. 


Sal Soda, bbls, wks ...100 Ib. 
Salt Cake, 94-96%, cl, wks ton 
Chrome, Cl WKS cccecs ton 
Saltpetre, double refd, gran, 
450-500 lb bbls ...... Ib 
POWG, DUG d60sccencues Ib 
SUPE COOIG: occa oscesrces a 


Satin, White, 550 Ib bbls. 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. "by. “ 


Garnet, J RE es Ib. 
Superfine, bgs ........ Ib. s 
AR oa lb. s 
Schaeffer’s Salt, kgs .....Ib. 
Silver Nitrate, vials ..... oz. 


Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 
was ~~ _— dense, bas, 
1 


ere ee Ib. 
58% light, BOO. 660.05 100 Ib. 
Uapae nets Oe wis 0 Ib. 
paper re ..-100 Ib. 
Spidanceiisveset 100 Ib. 

Soda Consthe, 76% “ee & 
DAE HOE iesaccwn 100 Ib. 
76% solid, drs ..... 100 Ib. 
Liquid sellers, tks, 100 Ibs. 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... Ib. 
—~ tech, 450 Ib -_ 
Aligqnate. GEO ..0sccsiee Ib. 
Antimoniate, BOIS: «60 cect 
Vy |: eee Ib. 
Arsenite, liq, drs ..... gal, 


Benzoate, USP, kgs ....Ib. 
Bicarb, 400 lb bbl, wks 100 Ib. 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks, “on 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl, wks Ib. 

35- 40% sol cbys, wks 100 Ib. 


Chlorate, bgs, wks ..... Ib. 

Chloride, 4600) s:6<80540% ton 

Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 
250 Ib drs, wks ...... Ib. 


EE ery: b. 
males 200 Ib bbls, 
ee ee. eae Ib. 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 
375 Ib bbls, wks 100 lb. 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 Ib 
DUIS, WEE s00<s% 100 Ib. 
WOMUIS “cova ccasescaneen Ib 
Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls. .Ib 
Metasilicate, gran, oe 
z 


gia eink emis sie wanes 0 Ib. 

eryst, bbls, wks ..100 Ib. 
Monohydrate, bbls ..... Ib. 
Napthenate, agape Ib. 


Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 
Nitrate, 92%. crude, 200 Ib 
bgs, ol: (> re 
TOO 1D OES: ociccsccs ..ton 
BEE aieaes eas aseaeoe ton 


6.00 4.45 
6.25 4.95 
6.65 5.15 
6.90 5.40 
6.90 5.50 
6.90 5.55 
6.90 5.60 
6.90 5:70 
6.90 5.60 
7.10 5.70 
7.25 5.85 
749 3.90 


4.75 FB he 

5.00 BBY fn 

5.40 3.90 

5.65 4.10 

5.65 4,20 

5.65 4.30 

5.65 4.30 

5.65 4.35 

5.65 4.35 

5.85 4.45 

6.00 4.45 

6.50 4.55 

6.50 4.55 

5.60 4.70 

4.85 4.45 

5.05 4.55 

5.60 4.95 

6.32 7.45 6.10 
35.00 ee 

05 -07 .05 
08 .10 .08 
02% .05 .02 

023% .033% .023 
1.15 5 

19.00 23.00 19.00 
11.00 12.00 11.00 


6.00 4.65 5.65 
6.25 5.02% 5.75 
6.65 5:15 5.90 
6.90 5.20 5.95 
6.90 5.25 6.00 
6.90 5.25 6.00 
6.90 5.25 6.00 
6.90 5.27% 6.05 
6.90 Sao 6.10 
7.10 5.75 6.40 
7.25 5.95 6.8714 
179 6.25 7.55 
4.75 3.40 4.40 
5.00 3.70 4.50 
5.40 3.90 4.65 
5.65 3.95 4.70 
5.65 4.00 4.75 
5.65 4.00 4.75 
5.65 4.00 4.75 
5.65 4.02% 4.80 
5.65 4.10 4.85 
5.85 4.50 op Ibe 
6.00 4.70 5.60 
6.50 5:15 6.25 
6.50 5.20 6.25 
5.60 4.05 6.35 
4.85 4.30 7.00 
5.10 4.55 7.25 
Fo 5.00 149 
7.39 4.92 5.62 
35:00 23.50 35.00 
OF .05 07 


.069 .07% .069 077 069 7 

.069 .08 .069 08 069 .O8 
oe Oly . M1 ee 1% 

18 .19 .18 2¢ 19 PK 

.16 see .16 20) oh? 27 

535° .17 ASY 18 .16 28 

14% .15% .14 16 as 25 

48 .50 48 50 .48 .50 
Se 325% .3235; .3256 .36% .53% 

9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 

1.25 1.25 * 1.25 

‘ 1.23 1.23 1.23 

A 1.05 1.05 ° 1.05 

‘ 1.20 1.20 1.20 

e 1,50 1.50 es 1.50 

3.00 3.00 eee 3.00 

2.60 2.60 wee 2.60 

2.25 2:25 eee 2.25 

-08 -08 cae .08 

04% .05 04% ~.05 04% .05 

-64 -64 a6 -64 

12 skews «le .14 oe ee 
10% 10% ... 10% 

40 RY fe 40 75 -40 FY 

46 -48 46 48 -46 48 

1.85 1.85 oe 1.85 


06% .07 .06% .07 06% .07 
03% .036 .03% .036 .03% .036 


06% .07% 106% .07% .06% .07% 


13.60 16.50 13.60 


16.50 13.60 16.50 


15% 17% .18% .17% 18% .17% 
007% .08% .07% .08% 07% .08%4 


2.40 2.75 2.40 
1:90 61:95 )~62.90 
41 42 41 
2.30 3.00 2.30 
2.90 2.90 
.023 a 

.09 
52 54 52 
25.80 24.80 
26.50 25.50 
24.50 23.50 


r Bone dry prices at Chicago 1c higher; Boston 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. 


N. Y.; refined 6c 


A 18 21 


3.00 2.50 3.00 
249 2.40 2.75 
2.05 2.00 2.40 
-42 41 -42 
3.00 2.65 3.05 
3.25 eae S20 
-023 Pre .021 
09 wate .09 
54 -52 54 
25.80 24.80 
26.50 25.50 
24.50 23.50 


te; Pacific Coast 3c; 
higher in each case; 


sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and oc" Chicago 
prices le higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia > £ 
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Sodium Nitrite 


ai | HENRY BOWER 
Current 1936 1935 
Market i i 


Low High Low High 
Sodium (continued): 


™ 
Nitrite $00 lh bbls ..... .0710 08 0710 08 07% .08 CHEMICAL MFG. CO 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- ‘ _ = ” ; min 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks..lb, 27 ‘ 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls ..Ib. 18 Ps | ‘ BY, * 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ..lb. ... BY cae BY i eas ane 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 


Current 








mb 
NOW 
t 
x 
dS 
uw 
nN 
N 
. 
wn 
i] 
N 











310 Ib bbls, wks 100 Ib. ... 2.10 2.10 2.30 2.20 2.30 manufacturers of :— 
DOR WEE 6c ccccs 100i... 1.90 1.90 2.10 2.00 2.10 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 
bbls, = aaeaes 100 % ove 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.30 2.70 
bem dare os <cae' 100 fb. ... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.60 : 
Picramate, 160 ib kes ..Ib. 167 169 167 469 67.69 Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
—— Yellow, 350 ... 
eS ae Y -BESG ka EH ..12 11% .12 > 
Pyrophosphate, anhyd, 100 
We OUI we cccsncnaces Ib. .102 132 -102 e132 .102 ad Anhydrous Ammonia 
—— 60°, 55 gal ei . ‘ - ‘ 
mace e eee anes 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.70 1.65 1.70 ; 
40°, 38 gal drs,wks 100 1b. ... 80 1.. 80 BO Aqua Ammonia 
tks, wks ji 0 re .65 ees 65 mee -65 
Silicofldoride, "450 Ib bbls 
REGS eeelb, .0634 .07 05% .07  .04% .05 
PL Ay 100 Ib ‘drs or a) .34 31 34 31 .38 
he Cg : 22 .26 aa -26 .20 aa 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls.. .16 18 16 18 -16 18 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 Ib bbls 
Ch WES csciiscc Glo.¢ 1.30 1.55 230 1.55 1:25 2.35 
ae bis ie cryst, 440 ~~ on ia , 
en Oe ie OEY ccs UZ 66 02% ° ° 
62% solid, 650 ib des, ed z ya m8 Calcium Chloride 
Sulfite, aa, 400 lb bbls, ; 7 
POC e rer Tere b° O23 02% .023 02%4 .023 02% ee 
Sedteencnitiie. ae Ib. .28 47 -28 47 wa .42%4 Tri sodium Phosphate 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgslb. .85 .90 85 -90 ae .90 
Spruce Extract, ord, Aer | are 01 ese 01 aaa -01 
Ordinary, bbls ....... Me 4a OE ax OEM kkie 01% 
Super spruce ext, tks....lb. ... OESE 0c: OES occ .01% 
eed spruce ext, pe 5 ere CIM se. OLHe ccc .01% 
uper spruce ext, pow E. bli 3} 1 1858 
BE eae Gane Be ccs, eee, SE. ae stablishec o 
Starch, Pearl, 140 Ib bgs 
Ke aeCabos-escawes's 100 Ib, 3.34 3.54 2.99 3.54 3:13 3.78 
Powd, 140 ” bgs.. “100 = 3.44 3.64 ° 3.09 3.64 ar 3.66 
Pessto, 200 Ib bgs...... . 04% 05% .04% 105% 04% .06 sini ‘ : , = 
BR ciinae cases Ib. .0534 .06 0534 .06 05% .06% HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Rice, ”300 Ib bbls «22... Ib... 07% ... 07% 07% .08% > : : 
Wheat, thick, bgs ...... Ib, ... 08%... = 08%... 08% 2815 Cray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strontium carbonate, 600 lb 
Bi WE os cea eanas b. .07% .07% .07% 07% .07% 07% —_ 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY Ib. .0834 .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, 
DEBy, WED 6.a-é.0:4-6:0s:sare Ib. .45 Ree 45 re até vi 
tech, Gils; WES o..ssccss lb. .40 esta .40 hea és = 
DUCE aca: ences emeness as ee as ee ‘ ae 
Crude, f.o.b, mines ....ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Flour, coml, bgs ....100 lb. 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 
ee eer tee 100 Ib. 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 
Rubbermakers, bgs ..100 1b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
DINE cose ess senaee 100 Ib. 2.55 3.45 Bobs: Ke 2.55 3.15 
Extra fine, bgs ..... 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
Superfine, bgs ...... 100 1b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
SY eee eoecclGG lp. 2.25 3.10 2.45 3.10 2.25 3.10 
Flowers, bgs ....... 100 Ib. 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 
OD cscviacvenwees 100 Ib. 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 
_— — Ve seiewenee bi Ib, 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 
aeand, sowie wa 0 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 Ja 2.50 3.25 
Sulfo Chioride, red, 700 <a 
Cees WES sas <acceusen .05 05% .05 05% .05 05% 
Yellow, 700 Ib nag wks ib, 03% 004% .03% .04% 003% .04% 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl Ib. .06% .08% .06% .08% .08% .10 
Multiple units, wks ....lb. .05% .06 05% .06 are 06% 
errr Ib. .04% .04% .04% 04% ... 04% 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks ...Ib. .10 waa 10 oka ene «aa 
Multiple units, wks ..... Ib. .07 0914 .07 OG eax .0914 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ Ib. .15 .40 Pe i .40 okS .40 
Sumac, Italian, grd ...... = ... 60.00 52.00 60.00 50.00 65.00 
dom, bgs, wks ......... On .«. 35.60 cee Goaue coe 35.00 
Superphosphate, 16% baik, 
_ cep Rema deka memels = 8.25 Nom. 8.25 Nom. 8.25 8.50 
GNCOR DUG ccicsasnnes 7.75 Nom 7.75 Nom 7.75 8.00 
Tale, "Grade “100 Ib bes, Ny" 
‘cake Cee eseeyeeneae 4.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 


Refd, 100 Ib bes, NY ba 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton 23.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 
Refd, white, bgs ..... ton 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 60.00 
Italian, 220 Ib bgs to arrton 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 





Refd, white, bgs, NY ton 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 : : 
Tankage Grd, NY ....unit#% 3.25 3.50 2.65 3 = eT 3.00 5 FOOTE 
WEE cc gcon es -.unit*# 3.00 3.25 2.40 3.2 | 2.50 ‘ - PLANT 
Fert grade, f.o.b, Chicago 
ARERR ES units 2.90 3.00 240 3.00 2.25 2.65 = ,' VIEWS 
South American cif..units .. 3.00 2.70 3.15 2.45 3.15 ' : 
— Flour, high grade, ‘ ‘ al os ais , 
se ee noe re ae 03% .05% 1% .05! 215 .0 -_ . ’ odes 
Tar Acid Oil, 18%, drs .igal. [2244 [2314 12214 (23% ‘21° ‘23% Che manufacture of Strontium and Lithium products 
ae ptttenonnte . .241%4 .261%4 .24%4 .26% . 1263 , , sie 7 
Tar, Mag WE rere = a a oe oe ae is an example of the diverse activities of the Foote 
tks, delv ...0....0. ~ ae Bee Swe Bei . . aa —s 
Tartar Es Emetie, 7 eee hb 34% 125 «24m 128~— 128% 125 Mineral Co. in the field of inorganic chemicals, 
OME wie a marare- cine a ae 28% .28 28% .28 2814 ener , 
Tanued, y* grd, drs ...1b. .13% .14% 1.13% .14% 1.134 114% special ores and metals. 
" BAWRea prea ered: Ib. .13 14 s 13 14 


Tetrachlorethane, 50 galdrsIb. .08  :08% .08 08% .08% 09 x x a 4 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wke lb. 112 13° 112 113 12 113 if OOTE MI N i RAI i 4k 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbl. .Ib. .20 25 .20 .25 .20 .25 4 « ~ 4 4 e 


t Bags 15c lower; « + 10. 1603 Summer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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benzol 


SCT VICC 


Making benzol to your exact 





specifications, and providing 

a continuous supply of like 

character constitute J& L 
Benzol Service. 


Extensive experience in the use of benzol has given Jones & 
Laughlin a broad understanding of the varying needs which 
the manufacture of widely differing products imposes. This 
experience, together with an expert technical staff and proper 
production facilities, has equipped J & L to supply benzol to 
satisfy individual requirements. We will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of furnishing a sample made to your specifications. 
Look to Jones & Laughlin, also, for structural steel, pipe, 


boiler tubes, and all of the other steel products that you use. 





J&L LIGHT OIL DISTILLATES 
Pure Benzol Motor Benzol 


Pure Toluol Solvent Naphtha 
go% Benzol Xylols 




















JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON ANwO STEEL WoRK 


PITTSBURGH, Peunsvieania 








Tin Crystals 








Pri 

Zine Stearate rtices 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low Hig ow High 

Tin, crystals, 500 lb bbls, 

Es aie sa ae wee Os Ib. .34 34% 35 37%2 36 3914 
LD, ) gree Ib. .4336 .43% .40% .48% .456 5214 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls, wks lb. .47 49 -47 53 em | 58 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, 

RAEI Ia: 22% .21% .2434 .24%% .26% 
Tikentemn Dioxide, 300 Ib 
rr eee =~ <E7%E 3956 17 1914 17% = .19% 
Barium Pigment, bbls “Ib. 06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls ..lb. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. ... 35 en oy a5 

8000 gal tks, frt allowed gal. .30 aa 30 oar 30 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 - drs, 

WEE. Gc vecccueswsecse Dm. <7 .28 -27 -28 ‘22 .28 

Toner Lithol, hey bbls . Kceete <a .80 PY -80 75 .80 

Para, red, weet ons PY ks wee wo eave Py 

Toluidine, — sisietaleaies ae. ens. | eee daa SS cee, yas 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, “wks ps ie .36 Fe 3 .36 32 -36 
Triamylamine, drs, wks ..lb, ... 1.25 as 1:25 mee 1.25 
Trichlorethylene, drs, frt 

BONER Siete Sec cweewiet Ib. .089 .094 .089 094 09% .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 

WEG: 5:59 4500.06 cuewsels 26 .30 .26 .30 .26 38 

RC IOC oe she 25 wate 125 na é 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs . ; 19 .26 19 -26 Pr >| 23 
Triphenyl Guanidine ..... 1h 58 -60 58 60 -58 60 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks 

eee re ee ton 27.50 30.00 27.50 30.00 27.50 30.00 
Tungsten, Wolframite per unit 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, 

OO ID: 5 6:0,5:0 0016-016 gal. 40% .40% .50 ots, 55% 
Savannah, bbls .......gal. 35% 35% .45 38% .50% 
Jacksonville, bbls ......gal. 35% .35% .44% 1384 50% 
Wood Steam dist, bbls, c-l, 

WAM \. | save:s shcecsasbiare see stale ao 38 -47 43 .50 

Urea, pure, 112 lb cases iiIb. 114% 15% .14% .17 S154. 417 
Fert grade, bgs. c.i.f. ..ton 

cif. S.A. points .-..ton 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 10000 120.00 
Urea, dom, tas. wks....ton 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 oe sie 
Urea Ammonia liq 55% NHz, 

CEO) diacewisetaecaee unit ei 96 pave -96 ie 96 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 

DN. Sc sisieancionion eae ton 64.50 60.00 6450 40.00 58.00 
Cups, 32% tannin, bgs. .ton Nom. --» Nom. 26.00 49.00 
Mixture, bark, bgs .....ton Nom soo INO, ceo: See 

Vanilin, ex eugenol, 100 

eRe hy. «es Was see. Yau ous ‘se 

BE PUMA! . .6500.6505% > int | os. sae as wale 
Vermillion, English, kgs” <oib, 1:59 261 USS 129 186 271 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl . i. es 5,00 : 1.0 eee, 
Wattle Bark, bgs ........ - 6.50 27.00 2 29.75 32.00 

Extract, 60°, “a, bbls . ware 02 0 .03% 

WAXES 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... Ib. .17% .20 17% 20 17% .23 

Bees, bleached, white 500 

ee a re “ 36 38 .34 38 33% .34 

Yellow, African, bgs.. .24 25 .24 26% ~«o21 2514 

Brazilian bgs owe i 261% .28% .25 28% .21% .26% 

Chilean, bgs ...... lb 26} 28% .25 28% .21% = .2642 

— 500 lb slabs, 

Baek oaiat slate : 28 0) 28 $1) 27% = «.28 

Candelilla, MOS cc claaoe Ib .14 5 14 17! 10 17% 

Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 

MME ct rciniesnrncceste Ib. .45 47 43% .48 335 54 

No. 2, yellow, bgs ....lb. .44 45 .42 46 .34 51 

No. 2, IN; Gg UE ccc 108 39 .36 41 26% .43% 

No. 3, Chalky, bgs ...lb. .34 34% 34 38 Fy | 42% 

No. 3, N. C., begs ....lb, .34% .36% .34 41 224% .43 
Ceresin, white, imp, bgs lb. .43 .45 43 45 43 45 

Yellow, RD acerca wei Ib. .36 .38 .36 38 36 38 

Domestic, 7 Dicaletigce lb. .08 A ie .08 11 .08 a1 
Japan, 224 lb cases ..... Ib. .08% .08% .0? 083%, ~=«~«.06 09 
Montan, crude, bgs ....lb. .1034 .1134 .10% .1134 .10% .11% 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 

Spermaceti, blocks, cases lb, .22 .24 .22 24 19 24 

eee ORIN nso sw ae b. 23 Re.” 23 25 -20 25 
= prec 200 lb bgs, c- _ 

Bistewe sigieeis wiswiele's oe. 25.00 .-- 15.00 12.00 15.00 

Pr ng bgs, c-l, wks i ses. Saeeu se “10 cae ane 

Gliders, bgs, cl, wks ..ton 11.50 14.50 11.50 15.00 cas aee 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs <auien ton 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 
Xylol, frt allowed, East 10° 

og eee -gal aa Pe ‘ 33 ad 33 
Coml, tks, wks, frt al- 

LOWE 6 vis .cn 5-de dees a .30 re 30 .26 30 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. .36 BS .36 37 .36 ae 
Zinc, Carbonate tech, ‘bbls, 

2: eee ee 09% «11 09% «11 09% .11 

Chloride fused, 600 Ib drs, 

WEG. cos eine eas caer . 04% .053% 04% .05% .04% .05% 
Gran, 500 Ib bbls, wks ..Ib.  .05 -0534 .05 05% =««.05 05% 
Soln 50%, tks, wks..100 lb. ... 2.00 ais 12 oss ¥ Ree 
Cyanade, 100 lb drs ....Ib. .36 38 36 38 -36 41 

_, > 500 lb bbls, cl, 
LEP PIPE LG Pye oye ‘lb. 068 .068 069 .057 0685 

Metal, high grade -_— e-l, 

ee Sree Bh haters 5.225 5.22 5.275 4.05 §.221%4 

4 St. TE ass: 100 | 4.85 4.85 4.90 3.70 4.85 ( 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks..Ib. 05 05% .05 05%, .05 .06% 

French, 300 lb bbls, wks 

Oran Ge err Ib. .05% .07 05% .07 051 .10% 
Palmitate, bbls .......0. ib, .22 <23 BS .23 21 .23 
Perborate, 100 Ib drs ...Ib. 1.25 aes 1.25 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs ...Ib. 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Resinate, fused, dark, bbls 

sashes cceaweeesee ; ee .10 05% .10 05% .06% 

Stearate, 50 lb bbls ....Ib.  .19 .22 Fi 22 18 22 
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Zinc Sulfate 











Current Oil, Whale 
Current 1936 1935 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc Sulfate, crys, wer lb bbl, 
w a cab bks eee 656 Gesie lb. .028 .033 .028 -033 .028 033 
WE, SOE 6.6.6 a0 «ks Ib. .032 035 .032 .035 032 035 
suifie. 300 tb bbls, delv Ib. .1034 .113% .103% .11% .10% .11% 
a eee re b. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib kgs 
CGie eet sataraveeea .24 25 .24 25 .24  ~ 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat kgs lb. 02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 
a: eee 45 -50 45 -50 -45 50 
Semi-refined, kgs ae 10 .08 10 .08 10 
Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbis..lb. .10% ct i -10% .10% .093% .10% 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls .....lb. 12% 12% «13 11% .16 
China Wood, bbls spot NY lb. .18%4 “183 14 19% .094 .40 
Tks, spot NY ........Ib. .18 1820 13% .19 [088 .35 
CONN CO sacs vesces _ AS som. .132 .19 087 = .24 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY.. ia .09'%4 09% .10% .04 oka 
Manila, tks, NY .......Ib. 0434 .04% .05° [033% .06% 
Tks, Pacific Coast ....lb. 0444 .03% .04% .033% .06 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
"bbls wetaae < sgearenaetiie C ‘ 42 ware .40 .34 .38 
Copra, bas, NY 22 ....0s0 0270 .0275 .023 .0290 .02 .038 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ... ‘Ib. - 09% .08 09% .08% .11 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY ..lb. .12 12% .10% «.12% 2.11% «14 
Cottonseed, see Oils and Fats 
News Section. 
Degras, American, 50 gal bbls, 
Ys aareeeoss - 05% .06% .05% .0634 .04% .06 
English, bbls, NY...... 109 09% 0834 10% 104% .06% 
Greases, Yellow ee Tee wee 053g 0338 .05% .05 06% 
White, choice bbls, NY ib 05% .065 .04% .07% .05% .08% 
Herring, Coast, tks ..... .gal. ua 3 im 31 -23 -33 
Lard Oil, edible, prime ...lb. -1334 .123% .14% 09% .20% 
Extra, bbis: .....< eerree | 10% .09% .11 08% .11% 
Extra, No. 1, bbls .... ‘Ib, 09% .0734 009% .08% .11 
Linseed, Raw, "less than 5 bbi 
YON Sins sx 50 eS ae 109 .102 .109 .091 .1130 
a o 6NOU .ccecccclm .1010 .1030 .092 .1030 G83. .103 
Hares cmeas Ib, .95 .097 086 .097 .0770 .096 
ee tks, Baltimore. gal. v a 25 .36 Py + .36 
= alkali, drs .....lb. .078  .079 066 .082 -061 .082 
seu an aie aewecien Ib. ea 072 ~=.062 072 055 .072 
Lian pressed, drs neni 072 =.06 .076 055 .076 
ae Se = .066 .056 .066 .049 066 
Kettle bodied, drs" a 088 08 .096 ‘ owe 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° b bbis, NY” 
lb. .16 16% .16 16% 16% .16% 
ee 09% .08 09% .08% .11% 
nc 11% 11% 1234 .11% .13% 
14% 115 AB | 15% .13% .28 
Oleo, _~ t bhle ee « ee 093% .09% .12% 10% .14% 
No. 2, bbis, NY wile 09% .08% .12 10 13% 
Olive, denat, Dols, NY ..-@8). «.. 85 «ta 85 .82 -95 
Edible, bbl ONY cccsccQh 1.60 1.90 1.60 1.90 1.55 1.90 
Foots, ‘bbls, 3. Ree 08% .08% .08 0834 .07% .10 
Palm, Kernel, bulk ...6.<:1D: 22 0465 .0434 .049 ... a 
PHMGE GUN sac0dses eoceeelb, .0430 .0455 .04 .05 .034 05% 
SMIMRES. TEE. 5 cd csicces. . .0450 .05% .0334 .05% aa 5 
Peanut, crude, _ NY ..|b. * 08% .08 09% at ; 
eC Se | rrr lb. a 09 .0734 .09% .083%4 .10% 
Refined, bbls, NY ...... ib. .12 12% .12 13% .12% .14 
Perilla, drs, RS ono isienai Ib. .0934 .097%% .07 097g 07% .10% 
Tbs, COME 65.06% % ieacu< Ib. .09'4 .093¢ .066 .093g 068 08% 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 
Section. 

Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. 11 ‘a2 086 .12 07% .09 
Denatured, drs, NY ...gal. 63 65 52 65 -40 56 
Red, Distilled, bbls ....... Ib, .09! 10% 085 .105 .073%% .10% 
Tks wih) teehee ow bike ; 08% 0734 .083%, .06% .08% 

Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal “7 
reer Torre rere . es 32% 31 32% ~.25 Pe 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks a. 31 nom, .28 39 24% .37% 
Refined alkali, drs ...... Ib, .078 079 = .066 082 .065 .082 
IME 5c ka Saws bees ee e676 Ib, -e 072 .062 072 .06 072 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ib. - 072 ~=.06 .076 055 .076 
et aes «weae ee ae Ib. 5 066 .056 066 .049 .066 
Sena, yellow, dom ..... Ib. .12% .13% .12% .14% 1.12% 115% 
WEG, GOO .cicec< ccccelte 12% 13% .12% .144 12% .15% 
Soy Bean, crude 
Don, tks, f.o.b. mills ...Ib. ‘ .087 = .07 .087 + .08 10 
Crude, dra. NY ..00.- Ib. 093 .099 .076 099 .086 oka 
Refd, bbls, NY ........lb. .098 .107  .081 107 091 = =.115 
Tks eiaeiasatn nee b an Ss 092 .097 0714 097 -08 10% 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
alanine eae aaiere'e 6 .094 .096 .094 101 .099 101 
be CT, bleached, bbls, 
PP eT eT .087 .089 .087 .094 .092 .094 
seus Acid, double pressed 
G1St OS s.ca00scscnese ] 09 10 .08 oka 10 12% 
Double pressed saponified 
| Se re ere re Ib. )91 10 .09 i .09 1234 
Triple pressed dist bgs..lb. 12 1 11! 133 12% .15% 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ...... Ib. 10 10% .07! .10 09% .12% 
Tallow City, extra loose ..Ib. 06's .04% .065 0534 .07% 
Edible, tierces ......... Ib 071 .063 .08 07% .09% 
Acidless, tks, NY ...... b. 0834 .07 0834 .07% .103 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..Ib. og 08! .08 .O8 | 07% .08! 
Double, bhis ......0. ih. _. 123 13 12% = .13 12%4 .13! 
Whale: 
Winter bleach, bbls. NY 1b. 077 079 077 081 .07 .083 
Refined, nat, bbls, NY ..Ib. 073.075 71 07¢ 064 .081 
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Troma om Searles Lake, California 


THREE ELEPHANT 


Aim Le) RA X 
B ORIC. ACID 
“TRONA” 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
70 Pine Street New York 


Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and 
Canada 





Pn 











JAPAN WAX 


Industrial and Fine 


CHEMICALS 


CONFIDENCE 
H. H. ROSENTHAL CO., 
AS | 


hland 4 3 New York Cit 


Inc. 











We offer for delivery from spot stocks: 


ZINC CHLORIDE 


white granular 98/100 % 


JUNGMANN SG CO. 


INCORPORA 


Industrial and Fine iinahb tier iadile 


157 CHAMBERS STREET 
TEL. BARCLAY 7 - 5129-30 NEW YORK CITY 





























THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 
Local Suppliers 


A directory of responsible manufacturers’ agents and jobbers maintaining spot stocks 

















California New Jersey Massachusetts 
S. L. ABBOT. Jr. Co. AMERICAN OIL & SUPPLY CO. ALAN A. CLAFLIN 
Manufacturers’ Agents for Acids eae DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
rent ~ ; Specializing in 
INDUS rRIAL CHEMICALS ea BENTONITE 
NAVAL STORES Coal Tar Solvents TALC 


210 California St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


800 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Petroleum Solvents 
| Newark, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 





88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5999 





Rhode Island 














GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 
251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 


(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Office 
NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 





New York 





CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 


1386 Niagara St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chemicals 
Aleohols - Solvents 


For All Industries 


DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 
Solvents 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
EVerett 4610 





Everett Station, Boston 











ANILINE OIL 


Heavy Chemicals 
Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND 


BASIC RAW MATERIALS 


Serving N. Y. State, Penna. 
and Canadian Industry 
Since 1915 


ROLLS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





E.& F. KING& Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 


399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Industrial Chemicals 
(CO,) 
Solid Carbon Dioxide 











Pennsylvania Illinois 
FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES [LARENLE M (} RUAN IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 
CHEMICALS INCORPORATED of 
SINCE 1855 INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
[Chemicals] AND 
Spot Stocks RAW MATERIALS 
Technical Service 919 paceccoiy sim nat iii 





ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 





CHICAGO 


If it is a CHEMICAL we have it 


or will tell you where to secure it 








IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: SOUth Boston 3973 














. a 
Please Note 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Address is now 
149 Temple Street 
> New Haven, Connecticut 
r) 








ESOTOO 
(Liquid Sulphur Dioxide) 
METHYL CHLORIDE 
ZINC SULPHATE 
STRIPPING AGENTS 


66 Distribution Points in the 
United States and Canada 


VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
West Norfolk, Virginia 
131 State St., Boston 76 Beaver St., New York 
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oO 
Neuberg, William, Inc., New York City............%... 214 
Niacet Chemicals Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. .......... 200 
Niagara Alkali Co., New York City..,.Insert facing page 121 
Nichols Gopper €o., New York Citys... 0..5cewccsns snes 209 FOR 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. .... 214 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City...........006: 212 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio 167 5) L /\ S | | | C S 
Pennsylvania Coal Products Co., Petrolia, Pa. .......... 214 
Petrometer Corp:, Lone Island City; N. ¥. oc .cmces cece, 167 Q Q Q Q Q Q 2 
Pratt & Bauer: New Wock Giutvs. 6 csc. ks ci hculeccccans 203 
Pricer. (Chas. & Con ites New ¥ orle Gityes <6 <i siaswe sls 215 


Pormchew 2: bie oS NEW INORG CIV acco cc eebusserawiecs 221 
Prior Chemical Corp., New York City...Insert facing page 157 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 167 
Rous Chemical’ Go Buttaio; N. XY: sccccecaceeese cence 220 hemical research by 
Rosenthal, Hi. H:., Co.,. Inc. New York City........02%; 219 
ities Ot ti tae. Week Waite CAE. cecoes 223 Hercules Powder Company provides new and improved 


Sharples Solvents Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Insert facing page 145 materials that benefit many industries. The plastics 


Sobin;, Irvine M., Co:,. Inc., Bostoti; Mass: ...<s....<<..: 220 

Solvay Sales Corporation, New York: City... <0. Cover 2 . , : 

Stunted Silicate Co. Patsberwh. Pa 146 industry, one of the most important in the country, 
Starkweather; J. U., Go.,. Providence, R. To ...00s.cccee. 220 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New York City................6. 194 now uses the following Hercules products: nitrocellu- 
‘Bennesseé ‘Comp, Atlantay Gai cncasswses ce ictieeen tees 203 J 

Texas Gult Sulphur Co, New York City: oc: ncccac 0% 216 lose, cellulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, casein, chem- 
Thornton Co., The F. C., Cleveland, Ohio.............. 164 

Turner, Joseph, & Co., New York City................. 200 ical cotton, and certain solvents and plasticizers. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York City...... Cover 3 ; 

U. S&S Industrial Aleolad Ca. New York City Information about these and other Hercules chem- 


Insert facing pages 176 and 177 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., New York City 


icals can be obtained by mailing the coupon. 
Insert facing pages 176 and 177 


U.S. Phosphorie: Products, Tampa, Play ..c..0.cs cess 203 

US. Potash Go. New York Grty icc. d.citiece tekow xs 203 @ Some Hercules Products: Cellulose Products . . 
" . : : ae Rosin, Rosin Derivatives, Spirits of Turpentine, Pine Oil 
Victor Chemical were ae, - Weauapaauecncues — . . . Chemical Cotton . . . Paper Makers Chemicals. . . 
Virginia Smelting Co. Boston; Masse ..s< cs cscs cocceseks 220 General Indeswriel Chemicals . . .W Cosmetal 
Warner Chemical Co., New York City..............005 113 a EE Ne. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York City............ Cover 4 O Some IndustriesUsing Hercules Products: Textile, 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. ....ccccccccccccecs 148 Paper, Construction, Plastics, Metallurgical, Disinfectant, 





Insecticide, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Soap, Synthetic 
Fibres, Mining, Quarrying, Foundry, General Chemicals. 


RUSSIAN WHITE MINERAL OILS Send for Booklet 


“FLAG BRAND” Q Q . Q Q 2 Q Q 





Genuine Imported, U.S. P. 


All Viscosities HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Wilmington, Delaware 
TECHNICAL WHITE OILS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 
a Please send booklet describing your products for.................- 
Stocks carried in New York and other Cities 





S. SCHWABACHER '& CO., INC. RUM) Liercca a Biers ce ae re oe eee ARO eu hdd bee wenn datas 














BOM ot icdnecunaunnqedsdadaieage vu watek awa ioe 
25 Beaver Street, New York vo 
PRIMER co5a 25556 ea caw aasentenc ay sass yeaeasdaeweeeds IN-41-C 
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*We’—Editorially Speaking 


Speaking of the Robinson-Patman 
Act—as who isn’t these days—a large 
producer of heavy chemicals proposes to 
dismiss all his salesmen, and to engage 
the twelve prettiest Hollywood supers in 
their places, on the theory that since 
competition has been rendered innocuous, 
such a_ staff working overtime would 


surely corral all this fall’s contracts. 
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The Chinese long ago solved this 
present problem of “price differentials” 
for quantity orders in a truly Oriental 
way. When “Max” Toch was in the 
“Land of the Chrysanthemum” he found 
a chair which he particularly liked. 
When he asked the price of a_ half 
dozen he was quoted a higher price per 
chair than for one. 

“You must have made a mistake in 
your arithmetic,” he pointed out. 

“Not at all,” answered John China- 
man, “if you want six chairs you must 
be very wealthy and can well afford to 
pay more.” 

How would you like to try this out on 


some of your largest contract buyers? 
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Did you know 


That in the August issue of Industrial 
Marketing there is an extremely interest- 
ing article on Monsanto’s plans and 
pe licies ¢ 
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Among a selected list of books recom- 
mended as “must reading” for engineers 
by the Technology Review of M. I. T. 
is “Men, Money and Molecules” by our 


own Williams Haynes. 


2. 2. @. @, 
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The President of the U. S. Potash 
Co., Horace Albright, once wrote a 
book entitled “Oh Ranger !” 
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Who—? 


Cartoons by the famous English artist, 

Fred May, of celebrities at the Inter- 

national Chemical Engineering Congress 

from Chemistry and Industry. To the 

left, C. M. A. Stine, and the other ts 
Martin Ittner. 
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“World Chemical Developments in 
1935” by the Chemical Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has sold out a third printing 
within two months. 








Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of August, 1921 


Arabol Mfg. Company to 
build $25,000 addition to plant. 

Cesare Protto made assistant 
director, du Pont’s dyestuffs de- 
partment sales division. 

Department Labor _ reports 
5,735,000 total unemployed in 
U.s: 

Barrett Company moves to 
40 Rector St., after having been 
located at 17 Battery PI. for 
twenty years. 

Jungman & Company, incor- 
porated, capital $30,000. 

Congress repeals excess profits 
tax and reduces income surtaxes. 

British Society Chemical In- 
dustry meets at Niagara Falls. 

Salesmen’s Association, Ameri- 
‘an Chemical Industry, organ- 
ized with F. E. Signer, chairman, 
C. F. Abbott, J. A. Chew, P. S. 
Tilden, E. C. Scott, E. J. Barber, 
A. H. Pierce, and Williams 
Haynes, secretary. 
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After all the Government has don 
for gold and silver it does seem as if it 
ought to be able to arrange an annual 
deflation of mercury during the months 


of July and August. 


2%, 2%, %. 9, 
* go %0%% 


Under the heading of Public Laws, 
Uncle Sam’s Printing Office is adver- 
tising a book on “The Mechanism of 
Sulfur Liability in Alkali Degradation 
of Wood Protein.” Well, we don't 
doubt there ought to be a law about tt 
anyway. 
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It seems quite fitting to some of our 
bedeviled industrial aristocrats that the 
Democratic platform should be in th: 
form of a parody on the Declaration ot 


Independence. 
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Packomatic, the very sprightly house 
organ of J. L. Ferguson Company, dares 
to be so different that they run boosts 
for their own competitors in the pack- 
aging machinery field. But after their 
July issue, if anyone again ever sells 
any of this kind of equipment to the 
Quaker Oats Company, it is going to be 
news on a par with the man who bit the 


dog. 
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Dr. William H. Easton, after spending 
several years in analytical and research 
work, devoted himself to sales promo 
tion in the technical field. He handled 
publicity for Westinghouse for many 
years and is now vice-president of Shel- 
don, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, tech- 
nical marketing counsellors, New York. 
He received the degree of Ph.D. in 
chemistry from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. More articles by him on the 
subject of public relations will appear 
in CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES from time to 
time. 
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——— SODA of highest uni- 


formity is a major product with this 
organization. 


The immense facilities and equip- 
ment available for caustic soda pro- 
duction has brought to Warner a 
reputation for dependability as a re- 
liable source of supply to meet any 
ordinary or extraordinary demands. 


Quotations upon request. Cooperative 
Technical Staff always available. 
Hydrogen Peroxide 


Mono Sodium Phosphate 


a ee ee CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WARNER QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Acid Phosphoric 
Aluminum Hydrate 
Barium Peroxide 
Blanc Fixe 

Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine-Liqguid 





Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate ‘Pioneer “Producers 1886 
Sodium Hypochlorite Solution 
Sodium Sulphide CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
Sulphur Chloride 
Villas euit Mes 155 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 


Water Treating Compounds 70 RICKARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


DIVISION OF WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS. 
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